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VICOMTE DE BKAGELONNE. 


CHAPTEll 1. 

SHOWING WHAT NEITHER THE NAIAD NOR THE DRYAD 
HAD ANTICIPATED. 

De Saint Aionan stopped at the foot of the staircase 
which led to the entresol, wliere the maids of honor re- 
sided^ and to the first floor, where Madaiiie’s apartments 
were situated. Then, by a valet wlio was passing, he sent 
to summon Malicorne, who was still with Monsieur. After 
having waited ton minutes, Malicorne arrived, looking very 
suspicious ainl important. Tlie king drew back towards 
the darkest part of the vestibule. Do Saiut-Aignan, on 
the contrary, advanced to moot Malicorne ; but at the first 
words indicating his wish that person drew back abruptly. 

“ Oh ! ” he said, “ you want me to introduce you into 
the rooms of the maids of honor 

» Yes.” 

“ You know very well that I cannot do anything of the 
kind, without being made acquainted with your object.” 

Unfortunately, my dear M. Malicorne, it is quite im- 
possible for me to give you any explanation ; you must 
therefore confide in me as in a friend who got you out of 
a great difficulty yesterday, and who now begs you to ex* 
tricate him from one to-day/’ 

TOihW — 1 
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^*Yet I told you, Monsieur, what I wanted, — that I 
did not wish to sleep in the open air, — and any honest 
man might express the same wish ; while* you, on the 
contrary, admit nothing.” 

“ Believe me, my dear M, Malicorne,” De Saint Aignan 
persisted, that if I were permitted to explain myself, 1 
would do so.” 

'*In that case, my dear Monsieur, it is impossible for 
me to allow you to enter Mademoiselle de Montalais’s 
apartment.” 

“ Why so 1 ” 

“ You know why better than any one else, since you 
caught me on the wall paying my addresses to Mademoi- 
selle de Montalais; it would therefore be an excess of 
kindness on my part, you will admit, while I am paying 
attentions to her, to open the door of her room to you,” 

” But who told you that it was on her account I asked 
you for the key]” 

“ For whom, then ] ” 

” She does not lodge there alone, I suppose ] ” 

No, certainly not.” 

** She rooms with Mademoiselle de la Vallierel” 

“ Yes. But really you have nothing more to do with 
Mademoiselle de la Yalli^re than with Mademoiselle de 
Montalais ; and thei^ are only two men to whom I would 
give this key, — to M. de Bragelonne, if he begged me 
to give it to him, and to the king, if he ordered me to 
do so.” 

” In that case give me the key, Monsieur ; I order you 
to do so,” said the king, advancing from the obscurity and 
partially opening his cloak. ” Mademoiselle de Montalais 
will step down to talk with you, while we go upstairs to 
Mademoiselle de la Vallilre^ for, in it is she only 
Vhom we require,” 
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“The kiug!” exclairaed Malicorne, bowing down to 
tlie very ground. 

“ Yes, the king,” said Louis, smiling, — “ the king, 
who IS as pleased with your resistance as with your capit- 
ulation. Eiso, Monsieur, and render us the service we 
request of you.’* 

“ 1 obey, your Majesty,” said Malicorne, loading the 
way up the staircase. * 

“ Got Mademoiselle de Montalais to come down,” said 
the king, “and do not breathe a word to her of my visit.” 

Malicoino bowed in sign of obedience, and proceeded 
up the staircase. But the king, after hasty reflection, fol- 
lowed him, and with such rapidity that although Mali- 
corne was already more than half-way up the staircase, 
the king reached the room at the same moment that he 
did. He then observed, by the door which remained half 
open behind Malicorne, La Yallicre, lying hack in an 
arm-chair, and in the opposite corner Montalais, who in 
her dressing-gown was standing before a large mirror, en- 
gaged in arranging her hair, and parleying all the while 
with Malicorne. The king hurriedly opened the door, 
and entered the room. Montalais called out at the noise 
made by the opening of the door, and recognizing the 
king, made her escape. La Yallicre, at the sight of him, 
rose from her seat, like a dead person who had been gal- 
vanized, and then fell back again in her arm-chair. The 
king advanced slowly towards her. 

“You wished for an audience, Mademoiselle,” he said 
coldly ; “ I am ready to hear you. Speak ! ” 

De Saint-Aignan, faithful to his character of being deaf, 
blind, and dumb, had stationed himself in a comer of the 
doorway, upon a stool which chance seemed to have left 
there expressly for him. Concealed by the tapestry which 
•erred as a portiere, and leaning his back against the wall, 
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in this way he listened witliout being seen ; resigning 
himself to playing the part of a good watch-dog, who 
patiently waits and watcJies without ever getting in his 
master’s way. 

La ValliiTc, terror stricken at the king’s irritated aspect, 
again rose, and assuming a posture full of humility and 
entreaty, murmured, “ Korgive me^ Sire.” 

“Eh ! Mademoiselle, for what do you wish me to forgive 
you 'I ” asked Louis. 

“ Sire, T have been guilty of a great fault ; nay, more 
than a givat fault, — a great (‘rime.” 

“ YouT’ 

“ Sir(‘, I have offended your Majesty.” 
i^ot tbo slightest degree in the world,” replied 
Louis. 

“ I implore you, Sire, not to maintain tow\ards me that 
terrible seriousness of manner which reveals your Maj- 
csty’s just anger. I feel that I have offended you, Sire ; 
but I wish to show you that I have not offended you of 
my own accord.” 

“ In the first place, Mademoiselle,” said the king, “in 
what way can you possibly have offended me ? I cannot 
perceive how. Surely not on account of a young girl’s 
harmless and very innocent jest ? You turned the cre- 
dulity of a young man into ridicule, — it was veiy natural 
to do so ; any other woman in your place would haver done 
the same.” 

** Oh ! your Majesty overwhelms me by your words.” 

- “ And why so ? ” 

” Because, if I had been the author of the jest, it would 
not have been innocent.” 

” Well, Mademoiselle, is that all you had to say to me 
in soliciting an audience 1 ” said the king, as though 
about to turn away. 
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Tlioreiipoii La Valliere, in an abrnj>t and broken 
voico, her eyes l)urnin^' with her hot tears, niadt* a slop 
towards tlie kin^% and s<iid, ‘‘ Did ynir Majesl) Jieur 
everything ? ” 

“ Everything, wliat ? ” 

“ Every tin ng I said beneath the inyal oak.** 

“ I did not lose a syilable, Nliidcinoiselle.” 

‘‘And wlieii yunr Majesty iieaid me, could you have 
thouglit I had abused your ciedulityT* 

“Ciedulily; yes, indeed, you have selected the very 
word.*’ 

“ And your Majesty did not snjiposo that a poor girl 
like myself might jiossibly be compelled U> submit to tlio 
will of otheih r* 

‘ Forgive mo,” ret uriK'd tlie king; ‘Mint 1 shall never 
be able to umlerstand that slie, who of her own free will 
could expr(‘as herself so nniescrvedl} Ixmeath tln^ royal 
oak, w^ould allow herself to be influene(‘d to such an ex- 
tent by the direction of cithers ” 

“ Hut the threat held out against me, Sire ! ** 

“ Threat ! who threatened you ] who dared to threaten 
you ? ” 

“ They who have the liglit to do so, Sire.** 

“1 do iK’t ri*coguize any one as possessing the right to 
threaten in my kingdom.” 

“ Forgive me. Sire ; but near your Majesty, even, there 
are persons sufficiently high in position to have, or to be- 
lieve that they have, the right to ruin a young girl with- 
out expectations, without fortune, and with only her 
reputation.** 

“ In what way ruin her 1 ” 

“In depriving her of her reputation by disgracefully 
expelling her from the court.” 

Oh, Mademoiselle de la Valli^re,” said the kinj4 
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bitterly, “ I prefer those persons who exculpate them- 
selves without iucrimiuating others.” 

» Sire ! » 

“ Yes ; and I confess that I greatly regret to perceive 
that an ea^y justification, as your own might be, shouM 
have been complicated in my presence by a tissue of re- 
proaches and imputations against ^others.” 

”And which you do not believe!” exclaimed L.i 
Valli^re. 

The king remained silent. 

** Nay, but tell me ! ” rejieated La Valliere, vehemently. 

“I regret to confess it,” replied the king, bowing coldly. 

The young girl uttered a dee[> groan, sti iking her hands 
together in despair. “ You do not believe me, then 1 ” she 
said to the king, who still answered nothing, while poor 
La Vallim'e’s features became visibly changed at his con- 
tinued silence. “ Therefore you believe,” she said, “ that 
I contrived this ndiculous, this infamous plot of trifling 
in 80 shameless a manner with your Majesty?” 

** Nay,” said the king, ** it is neither ridiotdous nor 
infamous, — it is not even a plot; it is merely a jest, 
more or less amusing, and nothing more.” 

” Oh 1 ” murmured the young girl, in despair, the king 
does not, and will not, believe me ? ” 

” No, indeed, 1 will not believe you,” said the king. 

Besides, in point of &ct, what can be more natural? 
The king, you aigue, follows me, listens to me, watches 
me; the king wishes perhaps to amuse himself at my 
expense. I will amuse myself at bis ; -and as the king is 
very tender-hearted, 1 will take his heart by storm,” 

La Valliiie hid her face in her hands, as she stifled her 

eobs. 

The king continued most pitilessly ; he revenged hinoh 
self upon the poor victim before him fot aU that he had 
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himsc^lf suffered. Let us invent, then, this stoiy of my 
loving liim and preferring him to others, The king is 
80 simple and so conceited that ho will believe me ; and 
then we can go and tell others how credulous the king is, 
and can enjoy a laugh at his ox])(‘nse.” 

Oh ! ’* exclaimed La Vallicrc, to think that, to be- 
lieve that, is frightful 

“ And,” pursued the king, “ that is not all ; if this self- 
conceited prince should take our jest seriously, if he should 
be impru<lent enough to exhibit before others anything 
like delight at it, well, in that (.ise, th<3 king will be hu- 
miliated before the whole court. And what a dcdightful 
story it wdll be some day for him to whom I am really 
attached, - a part of my dowry to bring my husband, — 
to have tlie adventure to ndate of tlio king who was so 
amusingly deceived by a mischievous young girl ! ” 

“Sire!” exclaimed La Vallici*p, her mind bewildered, 
almost wandering, indeed, “ not another word, I implore 
you ; do you not see that you are killing me 1 ” 

“ A jest, nothing but a jest ! ” murmured the king, who 
however began to bo somewhat affected. 

La Vallicre fell upon her knees, and tliat so violently 
that the sound could be heard upon the hard floor. Then, 
clasping her hands, “ Sire,” she said, “ 1 prefer shame to 
disloyalty.” 

**What do you mean]” inquired the king, without 
moving a step to raise the young girl from her knees. 

“ Sire, when I shall have sacrificed both my honor and 
my reason to you, you will perhaps believe in my loyalty. 
The tale which was related to you in Madame’s apart- 
ments, and by Madame herself, is utterly false ; and that 
which I said beneath the great oak — ” 

“Well!^ 

“ That only — that was the truth.” 
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“ What ! ” exclaimed the king. 

Sire,” exclaimed La Vallicre, hurried away by the 
violence of her emotions, “ were I to die of shame on tlie 
very spot where my knees are fixed, 1 would repeat it 
until my latest breath ; 1 said that 1 loved you, and it is 
true : I do love you.” 

** You ! ” 

“ I have loved you, Sire, from the very first day I saw 
you ; from the moment when at Blois, where I was pining 
away my existence, your royal looks, full of light and 
life, were first bent upon me. I love you still, Sire. It 
is a crime of high treason, I know, that a poor girl like 
myself should love her sovereign and should presume to 
tell him so. Punish me for my audacity, despise me for 
my shameless immodesty ; but do not ever say, do not 
ever think, that I have jested with or deceived you. I 
belong to a family whose loyalty lias been proved. Sire ; 
and I love — I love my king — oh ! I am dying I ” 

Suddenly her strength, voice, and respiration ceased, 
and she fell forward, like the flower Virgil irentions, 
which the scythe of the reaper has touched. The king, 
at these words, at this vehement entreaty, no longer re- 
tained either ill-will or doubt in his mind ; his whole 
heart seemed to expand at the glowing breath of that 
love which proclaimed itself in such noble and courageous 
language. When he heard the passionate avowal of that 
love, therefore, his strength seemed to fail him, and he 
hid his face in bis hands. But when he felt La Val- 
ue’s hands cliuging to his own, when their warm pres- 
sure fired his blood, he bont forward, and passing his arm 
round La Valliere’s waist, raised her from the ground atd 
pressed her to his heart. But she, her head fallen forward 
on her bosom, seemed to have ceased to live. The king, 
terrified, called out for De Saint- Aignan. 
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De SaiulrAignaii, who Imd carried Ids discretion so far 
as to remain witliout stirring in his comer, pretending to 
wipe away a tear, ran forward at the king’s summons. He 
cheu assisted Louis to seat tlie ycmiig girl upon a couch, 
chafed her hands, sprinkled some Queen of Hungary 
water over her face, saying over and over again : Come, 
Mademoiselle, it is all« over ; the king believes you and 
forgives you, Tliere, there now! take care, or you will 
agitato his Majesty too much, Maileiiujisello ; his Majesty 
is so sensitive, so tender-hearted. Now, really, Mademoi- 
selle, you must pay attention, for the king is very pale.” 

The fact was, the king was visibly losing color. But 
La Vallicre did not move. 

“Keally, Madoinoiselle,” continued De Saint-Aignan, 
“ do pray recover, 1 bog, 1 implore you ; it is really time 
you should. Think only of one thing, that if the king 
should become unwell, I should be obliged to summon his 
physician. What a state of things that would bo! So 
do pray rouse yourself, Mademoiselle; make an effort, 
quick, quick ! ” 

It was difficult to display more persuasive eloquence than 
De Saint-Aignan did, but something still more powerful 
and of a more energetic nature thau this elo(][ucnce aroused 
La Vallicre. The king, who was kneeling before her, 
covered the palms of her hands with those burning kisses 
wliich are to the hands what a kiss upon the lips is to the 
face. La Valli^re’s senses returned to her ; she languidly 
opened her eyes, and with a look of anguish murmured, 
** Oh, Sire, has your Majesty pardoned me, then I ” 

The king did not reply, for he was still too much over- 
come. De Saiut-Aignan thought it his duty again to 
retire ; he had observed the ffame which leaped from the 
eyes of his Majesty. La Vallicre rose. 

**And now, Sire,” said she, courageously, "that I have 
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justifiod myself, at least I trust so, in your Majesty's eyes, 
grant mo leave to retire into a convent. I shall bless your 
Majesty all my life, and 1 shall die there thanking and 
loving Heaven for having given me one day of perfect 
liappiness.” 

“!No, no!” replied the king; “you will live here, on 
the contrary, blessing Heaven, but ^loving Louis, who will 
make your existence one of perfect felicity, — Louis, who 
loves you, — Louis, who swears it.” 

“Oh, Sire, Sire!” 

And upon this doubt of La Vallicre, the king's kisses 
became so warm tliat Be Sairit-Aignan thought it Ids duty 
to retire bcliind the tapestiy. Tliese kisses, hov'ever, 
which she had not the strength at first to resist, began to 
trouble the young girl. 

“ Oh, Sire I ” she exclaimed, “ do not make me repent 
my loyalty, for this would show me that your Majesty 
despises mo still” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the king, suddenly, drawing back 
with an air full of respect, “ there is nothing in the world 
that I love and honor more than yourself \ and nothing in 
my court, 1 call Heaven to witness, shall be so highly 
regarded as you shall be henceforward. I entioat your for- 
giveness for my transport, Mademoiselle, — it arose from 
an excess of love; but I can prove to you that I shall love 
still more while respecting you as much as you can possi- 
bly desire.” Then bending before her and taking her by 
hand, he said to her, ” Will you honor me by accept- 
ing the kiss 1 press upon your hand 7 ” And the king's 
lips were pressed respectfully and lightly upon the young 
girl's trembling hand. “ Hencefortli,” added Louis, rishig 
and bending his glance upon La Valliere, — “henceforth 
you are under my safeguard. Bo not speak to any one of 
the iiyustice I have done yon ; forgive others that which 
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they may have been able to do 3^011 For the futtire you 
shall be so far above all those, that, far from iiispiiing you 
with fear, the3^ shall bo even beiiefith 30111 pity;’' and lie 
bowed as reverently as though he were leaving a place of 
worship. 

Then calling to T)e Saint- Aignan, \\ho aj^proached with 
great humility, the k<ng said . “ 1 liope, Count, tliat 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere will kindl} confer a little td 
her friendship upon you, in return for that which I have 
vowed to her eternally.” 

De Saint- Aignan hent his knee before Valliere, 
murmuring, “ How happy, indeed, w^iuld such an honor 
make me I ” 

“ I shall send your companion back to 3’^on,” said the 
king. “Adieu, Mademoiselle, or, ratluT, an rcvolrl Do 
not forget me in 3»^our players, I ontu'.it you." 

“ Oh, Sire I " said La Valliere, “ l^o assured that 3^011 
and Heaven are in my heart together.” 

These last words elated the king, who, full of happiness, 
hurried De Saint- Aignan down the stairs. Madame had 
not anticipated this denouemefit^ and neither the naiad 
nor the dryad had said a word about it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TUB NlOW GENERAL OF 'THE JESUITS. 

While La VaIlu*ro and tho king were mingling together, 
in their lirst conlessioii of love, all the hitterness of th(j 
j)ast, all the haj)pinoss of the present, and all the hoi)e8 
of the future, Fouqutit had retired to tlie apartments which 
had been assigned to him in the chS-teau, and was convers- 
ing^ witli Aramis upon the subjects which the king at that 
moment was forgetting. 

Now tell me,” began Fouquet, after having installed 
his guest in an arm-chair and seated himself by his side, 
** tell mo, M. d’Herblay, what is our position with regard 
to the Belle-Isle affair, and whether you have received any 
nows about it.*' 

** Monsieur the Superintendent,** replied Aramis, “ every- 
thing is going on in that direction as we wish ; the ex- 
penses have Locn paid, and nothing has transpired of our 
designs.** 

“ But what about the soldiers whom the king wished 
to send there ? ** 

“ I received news this morning that they had arrived 
there a fortnight ago.” 

” And how have they been treated 1 ” 

In the best manner possible.** 

** But what has become of the former garrison ? ** 

” The soldiers wore landed at Sarzeau, and were sent off 
at once towards Quiraper.** 

“And the new men 
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Belong to iis at this very moment.” 

“Are you sure of what you say, my <lear M. do 
Vaunes t ” 

“ Quito sure ; and, moreover, you will see by and by 
how matters have turned out.” 

“ Still, you are very well aware that of all tlio gariisou 
towns Belle-Isle is tlu; very worst.” 

“ I know it, and have acted accordingly ; no space to 
move about, no communicatunis, none of the other sex, no 
gambling permitted. Well, it is a gnMt inly,” added Ara- 
mis, with one of those smiles so peculiar to him, “ to see 
how much young people at the present day seek amuse- 
ment, and how much, consequently, the} incline towards 
the man wliu procures and pays for such amus(*ments for 
them.” 

“But if they amuse themsedves at Belle-Isle V 

“ If they amuse theiuselvijs through the king’s means, 
they will attach themselves to the king ; hut if they get 
bored to death through the king’vS means, and amuse 
tliomselves through M. Fouquet, they will bo attached to 
M. Fompiet.” 

“ And you informed my intendant, of course, so that 
immediately on their arrival — ” 

“ By no means. They were left alone a whole week, to 
weary themselves at their ease ; but at the end of the 
week they cried out, saying that the last officers amused 
themselves more than they did. Whereupon they were 
tolil that the former officers had been able to make a friend 
of M. Fouquet, and that M. Fouquet, knowing them to 
be friends of his, had from that moment done all he possU 
bly could to prevent their getting wearied or bored upon 
his estates. Upon this they b^n to reflect. Imme- 
diately after wa^, however, the intendant added, that 
without anticipating M. Fouquet*s orders, he knew his 
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master sufficiently well to be aware tliat he took an in- 
terest in every j^entloman in the king’s service, and that 
although he did not know the new-comers, he would do 
as much for them as he had done for the others.” 

“ Exwdlont ! and 1 trust that the promises were followed 
up ; I desire, as you know, that no promise should ever 
be made in iiiy name that is not fujlilled.” 

“ Without a moment’s loss of time, our two privateers 
and your own horses were placed at the disposal of the 
officers ; the keys of the principal mansion were handed 
over to them, so that they made up hunting-parties, and 
excursions with such ladies as are to he found in Belle- 
Isle, and such otheis as they are enabled to enlist from the 
neighborhood who have no fear of seasickness.” 

And there is a fair sprinkling to be met with at Sarzeau 
and Vannes, I believe, your Grace 1 ” 

Yes ; all along the coast,” said Aram is, quietly. 

** And now, for the soldiere? ” 

Everything is precisely the same, in a relative degree, 
you understand ; the soldiers have plenty of wine, excel- 
lent provisions, and good pay.” 

“ Very good ; so that — ” 

" So that this garrison can be depended upon, and it is 
a better one than the last.” 

« Good.” 

The result is, if fortune favors us so that the garrisons 
are changed in this manner only every two months, that 
at the end of every three years the whole army will, in 
its turn, have been there ; and therefore, instead of Lav- 
ing one regiment in our favor, we shall have fifty thousand 
men.” 

Yes, yes ; I knew perfectly well,” said Fouquet, 
^‘tfaat no friend could be more preciqus and valuaUa 
than yours^ M. d*Herblay. But;,” be added, langbing^ 
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“ all this time we are forgotting our fncuid Du Vallon ; 
what has become of him 'i During the three days I have 
spent at St. Mande, I confess that I liavc forgotten him 
completely.** 

“ I do not forget him, however,*' returned Araniis. 

Porthos is at St. Mantle. All Ijis jf>ints are koj)t well 
greased ; the greatest care is taken with regard to the food 
he eats and to the wines he drinks; I have made him 
take daily airings in the small park uhieli you have kept 
fur your own use, and he makes use of it aecordiugly. lie 
begins to walk again ; he exercises his muscular powers 
by bending down young eIm-tre(‘S, or making the old oaks 
lly into sidinters, as Milo of Crotona used to do; and as 
there are no lions in the park, it is not unlikely we shall 
find him alive. Our Porthos is a hmvc f(‘ll()w.” 

“ Yes ; but in the mean time he will get wearied to 
death.** 

“ He never docs that." 

** He will be asking questions 1 ” 

“ He sees no one.*’ 

** At all events, he is looking or hoping for something 
or other 1” 

“ I have inspired in him a hope which we will realize 
some fine morning; and he subsists on that.” 

” What is itr* 

Tliat of being presented to the king.” 

“ Oh I oh I in what character 1 ’’ 

** As the engineer of Belle-Isle, of course.” 

Is it possible 1 " 

“ Quite true.” 

** Shall we not be obliged, then, to send him baek to 
Belle-Isle 1” 

” Most certainly; I am even thinking of sending him 
back AS soon as possible. Porthos is very fond of die- 
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play ; he is a man whose weaknesses D’Artagnan, Athos, 
and myself are alone jui(iuainted with ; he never commits 
himself in any way, — he is dignity itself. To llie ofRcers 
there he would seem like a Paladin of the time of the 
Crusades, lie would make the whole staff drunk witli- 
out getting so himself, and every one would regard him as 
an object of admiration and sympathy. If, therefore, 
we should hai)pen to have any orders requiring to be 
carri(*d out, Portbos is a living order ; and whatever 
he chose to do, others would find themselves obliged to 
submit to.” 

” Send him back, then.” 

“Tliat is what I intend to do ; but nut for a few days, 
for T must not omit to toll you one tiling.” 

« What is itr* 

“ I begin to siis[)ect D’Artagnan. He is not at Fon- 
tainebleau, as you may have noticed ; and D^Artagnan is 
never absent or apparently idle without some object in 
view. And now that my own affairs are settled, I am 
going to try to ascertain what are the affairs in which 
D^Artagnan is engaged.” 

Your own affairs are settled, you say ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“You are very fortunate, in that case; and I should 
like to be able to say the same.” 

“ I hope you do not make yourself uneasy.” 

“ Hum ! ” 

“ Nothing could be better than the king’s reception of 
you,” 

“ True.” 

And Colbert leaves you in peace.” 

“ Almost so.” 

Id that case,” said Aramis, with that connection of 
ideas which constituted his power, — “ in that case, then^ 
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we can bestow a thouf^ht upon tlie young girl F was speak* 
ing to you about yesterday.'* 

“ Whom do you moan ? ” 

“ Wliat I have you forgotten already 1 I mean La 
Vallicre/’ 

“ Ah ! of course, of cimrse.** 

“ Do you object, tlieu, to try to make a couqiu\st of lier i " 

“ In olio respect only^; my hiMrt is engaged in anotlier 
diiectiun, and 1 positively do not care about the girl in 
the least " 

“ Oh ! ” said Aramis, “ your F)«^art is engaged, you say. 
The deuce ! we must take care of that.” 

•‘'Why]” 

“Because it is terrible to liave the lieart occupied when 
others, bosMcs yourself, have so much need of the liead.” 

“ You are right. So, you see, at your first summons 
T left everything. But to return to this girl. What good 
do you see in my troubling myself about her 1 ** 

“ This : the king has taken a fancy to her ; at least, so 
it is supposed.” 

“ But you, wdio know everything, know very differently ] ** 

“ T know that tlie king has changed very quickly, — that 
tlie day before yesterday he was mad about Madame; 
that a few days ago Monsieur complained of it to the 
queen-mother, and that some conjugal misunderstandings 
and maternal scoldings were the consequence,** 

“ How do you know all that 1” 

“ I do know it ; at all events, since these misunder- 
standings and scoldings the king has not addressed a 
word, has not paid the slightest attention, to her royal 
Highness.'/ 

“ Well, W'hat next 1 ” 

Since then he has been taken up with Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere. N’ow, Mademoiselle de la Valltero is one 
VOL. lit — 2 
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of Madaiiie’s mauls of honor. You happen to know, I 
suppose, what is called a chaperoii in matters of love. 
Well, then, Mademoiselle de la Valliero is Madame’s cha- 
peron. It is for you, therefore, to take advantage of this 
state of things. You have no need of that advantage. But, 
at all events, wounded vanity will render the conquest an 
easier one ; the girl will get hold of the king’s and Ma- 
dame’s secret, and you can hardly tell what a man of in- 
telligence can do with a secret.” 

But how to get at her?” 

” Nay, you, of all men, to ask me such ’ a question ! ” 
said Aram is. 

” Certainly , I shall not have any time to busy myself 
with her.” 

She is poor and unassuming, — you will create a posi- 
tion for her ; and whether she makes the king subject to 
her as his mistress, or whether she only becomes his con- 
hdante, you will have gained a new disciple.” 

“Very good,” said Fouquet. “What is to be done, 
then, with regard to this girl?” 

“ Whenever you have taken a fancy to any lady, Mon- 
sieur the Superintendent, what steps have you taken ? ” 

I have written to her, protesting my devotion to her. 
I have added, how happy 1 should be to render her any 
service in my power, and have signed * Fouquet ’ at the 
end of the letter/* 

And has any one offered any resistance 1” 

^^One person only,” replied Fouquet; “hut four days 
ago she yielded, as the others had done.” 

“Will you take the trouble to write?” said Atamis, 
holding a pen towards Fouquet, which he took, saying : 

“ I will write at your dictation. My head is so taken 
up in another direction, that I should not be aide to write 
two lines.” 
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Very well,” said Aramia, “ write.” 

And he dictated as follows : — 

“ I have seen you, and you will not be surpriped to loam how 
Ix^autiful I have tound you. But for HHiit ol the po^^ilion you 
merit at the court, your presence there is a waste ot time. The 
devotion of a man of honor, should aiuhition ol an} kind inspire 
y(ui, might possibly serve is a means of disi)Iay for your talents 
and beauty. I place my devotion at your feet ; but as devo- 
tion, however humble and discreet it may be, might possibly 
compromise the object of its worship, it would ill become n 
person of your merit to run the risk of being compromised, 
without her future being insured If you would deign to 
accept and reply to my love, my love shall prove its gratitinle 
to you in making you free and independent forever.’' 

Having finished writing, Fouquet looked at Aramis. 

” Sign it/’ said the latter. 

" Is it absolutely necessary 1 ” 

**Yonr signature at the foot of that letter is worth a 
million; you forget that, my dear superintendent.” Fou- 
quet signed. 

‘‘Now, hy whom will you send the letter 1” asked 
Aramia. 

“ By an excellent servant of mine.” 

“ Can you rely on him 1” 

He is a man who has been with me all my life.” 

" Very well. Besides, in this case, we are not playing 
for very heavy stakes.” 

^ ‘‘ How so 1 For if what you say he true of the accom- 
modating disposition of this girl for the king and Madame, 
the king will give her all the money she can ask for.” 

The king has money, then 1 ” asked Aramis. 

“ I suppose so, for he has not asked mo for any more ” 

" Oh, he will ask for some soon, never fear i ” 

** Nay, more than that, I had thought be would have 
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spoken to me about the fHe at Vaux, but he never said a 
word about it.” 

“ He will be sure to do so, though.” 

'*you must think the king’s disposition a very cruel 
one, M. d’Herblay.” 

It is not lie wdio is so.” 

‘*Ho is young, and therefore he. is kind.” 

“ He is young, and either he is weak or his passions are 
strong; and M. Colbert holds his weaknesses and his 
passions in his villanous grasp.” 

You admit that you fear himl ” 

“ I do not deny it.” 

“ In that case 1 am lost.” 

” Why so ] ” 

” My only influence with the king has been through the 
money I commanded, and now I am a ruined man.” 

” Not so.’’ 

“ How * not so ’ 1 Do you know my affairs better than 
Ido?” 

‘^That is not unlikely.” 

” If he were to request this fete to be given ? ” 

“ You will give it, of course.” 

“ But where is the money to come from ? ” 

” Have you ever been in want of any ? ” 

” Oh, if you only knew at what cost I procured the last 
supply ! ” 

The next shall cost you nothing.” 

But who will give it to me ? ” 

«I wiU.” 

” What ! give me six millions 1 ” 

” Ten, if necessary.” 

" Upon my word, my dear D’Herblay,” said Fouquet, 
'^your confidence alarms me more than the king’s die- 
pleaeure. Who can you possibly be, after all ? ” 
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“You know mo well enough, I sIioiilJ think/* 

“ Of course ; but what is it you are aiming at I ” 

“ I wish to see upon the tlirone of Frani:e a king de- 
voted to M. Fouquet, and I wish M. Fouquet to be 
devoted to me/* 

“Oh !** exclaimed Fouquet, pressing his hand, “as for 
belonging to you, I am yours enliruly, but believe luo, 
my dear D'Hcrblay, you arc deceiving yourself/' 

“ In what respect ? ” 

“The king will never become devoted to me/' 

“ I do not remember to have s.ud tliat the king would 
be devoted to you.” 

“Why, on the contrary you liavc this raomont said 
so." 

“ I did not say the king ; I said a king/* 

“ la it not all the same ] ” 

“ No, on the contrary, it is quite different/’ 

“ I do not understand you/* 

“You will shortly, then. Suppose, for instance, the 
king in question were to bo a very different person from 
Louis XIV." 

“ Another person 1 ” 

“ Yes, who is indebted for everything to you/* 

“ Impossible I ’* 

“His very throne even/’ 

“ Oh, you are mad ! Tliere is no other man but Louis 
XIV. who can sit on the throne of France. I see none, 
not one/* 

“ But I see one/* 

“Unless it be Monsieur," said Fouquet, looking at 
Aratnis uneasily. “Yet Monsieur^** 

“ It is not Monsieur." 

“ But how can it be that a prince not of the royal line, 
that a prince without any right — ’* 
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“ My king, or rather your king, will be everything that 
ie necessary, be assured of tliat.” 

“ Be careful, M. d’Herblay ; you make iny blood run 
cold, and my head swim/^ 

Aramis smiled. “ There is but little occasion for that,” 
he replied. 

“ Again, I repeat, you terrify mo ! ” said Fouquet. 

Aramis smiled. 

“You laugh,” said Fouquet. 

The day will come when you will laugh too ; only, 
at the present moment 1 must laugh alone.” 

“But explain yourself.” 

“ When the proper day shall have arrived, I will ex- 
plain all ; fear nothing. You are no more Saint Peter 
than I am the Saviour ; and yet I say to you, ‘ O man of 
little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt T ” 

“ £h, man Dieu ! I cannot but doubt, because 1 do 
not see.” 

** That is because you are blind. I will no longer treat 
you like Saint Peter, but like Saint Paul, and I will say 
unto you, * A day will come when thine eyes shall be 
opened.* ** 

** Oh,*’ said Fouquet, “ how willingly would I believe ! ” 
You do not believe ! — you who through my means 
have ten times cros.sed the abyss yawning at your feet, 
and in which, bad you been alone, you would have been 
swallowed up I You do not believe ! — you who fh)m 
attorney-general attained the rank of intendant, from the 
rank of intendant that of first minister of the crown, and 
who from the rank of first minister will pass to that of 
mayor of the palace I But, no,” he said, with the same 
undtered smile, no, np, you cannot see, and consequently 
cannot believe that and Aramis rose to withdraw, 

^‘One word niore/\said Fouquet. “You have navef 
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yet spoken to me in this manner , you have never yot 
shown yourself so confident — 1 should rather say so 
daring.” 

“ Because it is necessary, in order to speak confidently, 
to have the lips uiifctten d.** 

“ And that is now your case * ” 

« Yes.” ‘ . 

“ Siiu'c a vcT}^ short time, then I ’* 

“ Since yesterday only.” 

“Oh, M. d*Herblay, take care' Your confidence if* 
becoming audacity.” 

“ One can well be audacious when one is powerful.” 

“And you aio powerful 

“ I have offered you ten millions , I offer them again 
to you.” 

Fouquet rose, much agitated and disturbed. ** Come, 
come,” he said ; “ you spoke of overthrowing kings and 
replacing them by others. God forgive me 1 but if I 
am not really out of my senses, is or is not tliat what you 
said just now ] ” 

“ You are not out of your senses, for it is perfectly true 
that I did say that just now.'* 

“ And why did you say so 1 ” 

“ Because one may speak in this manner of thrones 
being cast down and kings being raised up, when one is 
oiie*s self far above all kings and thrones, of this world 
at least” 

“ Your power is infinite, then 1 '* cried Fouquet 

“ I have told you so already, and I repeat it^” replied 
Aramis, with glistening eyes and trembling lips, 

Fouquet threw himself back in bis chair, and buried his 
face in hia hands- Aiamis looked at him for a moment, 
as the angel of human destinies might have looked upon 
a simple mortal 
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“ Adieu I ” he said to him ; “ sleep undisturbed, and send 
your letter to La Valliere. To-morrow we shall see each 
other ayaui.” 

Yes, to-morrow,” said Fouquet, shaking his head like 
a man returning to his senses. “ But where shall we see 
each other!’’ 

At the king’s promenade, if you like.” 

“ Very well and they separated. 
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CIIArTEll III. 

ti;e stobm. 

Thk dawn of the fulluwing day was dark ainl gloomy ; 
and as every one knew tliat a iido was set down in the 
royal prugramme, every one’s ga7e, .r his eyes opened, was 
directed towards the sky. J ust ahuvc the tops of tlie trees 
a thick, sutfocatiiig vapor seemed to icinaiii suspended, 
with hardly sufticient powei to rise thirty feet above the 
ground under tlie inlluence of the sun's rays, whicli could 
barely be seen through tlie veil of a heavy and thick mist. 
That morning there was uo dew ; the turf was dried ii[i 
for want of moisture, and the flowers were withered. The? 
birds sang less cheerfully than usual amid the boughs, 
which remained as motionless as death. The strange, con- 
fused, and animated murmurs, which seemed born of the 
sun, and w exist by it, — that respiration of Nature which 
is unceasingly heard amid all other sounds, — could not be 
lieard now ; never had silence been so profound. 

The king had noticed the cheerless aspect of the heavens 
as he approached the window immediately after rising. But 
as all the directions had been given respecting the drive, 
and every preparation bad been made accordingly, and, 
what was far more imperious than everything else, as Louis 
relied upon this excursion to satisfy the cravings of his 
imagination, and we will even already say the clamorous 
desires of his heart, — the king unhesitatingly decided 
that the appearance of the heavens had nothing whatever 
to do with the matter, and that the excursion having been 
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appointed, should take place, whatever the state of the 
weather might be. Besides, there are in certain terrestrial 
realms privileged by Heaven times when it might almost 
be supposed that the expressed wish of an earthly mon- 
arch has its influence over the Divine will. It was Virgil 
who observed of Augustus, NocU placet tola redeurU ^ec- 
tacula mane, Louis XI Y. had Boileau, who ought to have 
told him something very different ; and the Lord ought 
to have been as compliant to him as Jove was to Augus- 
tus. Louis attended Mass as usual, but it must be con- 
fessed that his attention was somewhat distracted from 
the presence of the Creator by the remembrance of the 
creature. His mind was occupied during the service in 
reckoning more than once the number of minutes, then of 
seconds, which separated him from the blissful moment 
when the departure would take place, — that is to say, the 
moment when Madame would set out with her maids of 
honor. As a matter of course, everybody at the ch&teau 
was ignorant of the interview which had taken place the 
evening before between La Valliere and the king, Mon- 
talais, perhaps, with her usual chattering propensity, might 
have been disposed to spread it abroad ; but Montalais on 
this occasion was held in check by Malicome, who had 
placed upon her lips the padlock of mutual interest. 

As for Louis XIV., his happiness was so extreme that 
he had nearly or quite forgiven Madame her little piece 
of ill-nature of the previous evening. In fact, he had occa- 
sion to pongratulate himself about it rather than to com- 
plain of it Had it not been for her ill-natured action, he 
would not have received the letter from La Valliire ; had 
it not been for the letter, be would have had no interview ; 
and bad it not been for the interview, he would have re- 
mained undecided. His heart was filled with too much 
happiness for any ill-feeling to remain in it, at that mo- 
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mont at least Inateail, therofare, of knittiag his brows 
into a frown when he perceived his sister-in-law, Louis 
resolved to receive her in a still more friendly and gracious 
manner than usual. But that would be on one condition 
only, — that she wouhl be ready to set out early. 

Such was the nature of Louis's thoughts during Moss, 
— thoughts which made him during the lioly service, it 
must be said, forget matters which in his character ot 
Most Christian King and eldest son of the Church ought 
to have occupied his attention. Yet God is so kind 
towards youthful errors, — all which regards love, even 
blameworthy love, so easily finds forgiveness in his Fa- 
therly eyes, — that on going out from Mass, Louis, rais- 
ing his eyes to the heavens, could see through tlie rents in 
a cloud a strip of the azure carpet wliich is pressed by the 
foot of the Almighty. He returned to the chateau ; and 
as the departure was fixed for midday only, and it was 
at present just ten o'clock, die set to work most desperately 
with Colbert and Lyonno. But even while he worked, 
Louis went from the table to the window which looked 
out upon Madame’s pavilion ; he saw M. Fouqiiet in the 
courtyard, to whom the courtiers, since tlie favor shown 
him on the previous evening, paid greater attention than 
ever, and who himself was coming with an affable and 
extremely cheerful air to present his respects to the 
king. 

The king, instinctively, on noticing Fouquet, turned 
towards Colbert, who was smiling, and seemed full of be- 
nevolence and delight, — a state of feeling which had 
arisen from the very moment one of his secretaries bad 
entered and handed him a pocket-book, which he had put 
unopened into his pocket. But as there was always 
something sinister at the bottom of any delight expressed 
by Colb^ Louis pvefened, of the smiles of the two men^ 
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those of Fouquet. He beckoned to the enperinteiideiit to 
come up, and then turning towards Lyoniie and Colbert, 
he said : “ Finish this matter, place it on my desk, and I 
will read it at my leisure ; ” and he left the room. 

At the sign the king had made to him, Fouquet had 
liastened up the staircase, while Aramis, who was with 
the superintendent, had quietly retired among the group 
of undistinguished courtiers, and (lisappcared without hav- 
ing been even observed by the king. The king and 
Fouquet met at the top of the staircase. 

‘*Sire,” said Fouquet, remarking the gracious manner 
in which Louis was about to receive him, your Majesty 
has overwhelmed me with kindness during the last few 
days. It is not a youthful monarch, but a young god, 
who reigns over France, — the god of pleasure, happiness, 
and love.” 

The king colored. The compliment, although flatter- 
ing, was not the less somewhat direct. Louis conducted 
Fouquet to a small room which separated his study from 
his sleeping apartment. 

** Do you know why I summoned you 1 ” said the king, 
as he seated himself upon the edge of the casement, so as 
not to lose anything that might he passing in the gardens 
which fronted the opposite entrance to Madame’s pavilion. 

** No, Sire ; hut I am sure it was for something agree- 
able, if I am to judge from your Majesty's gracious smile.” 

Ah, you prejudge I ” 

“ No, Sire ; I look and I see.'' 

“ You are mistaken, then." 

«I, Sirel” 

“For I summoned you, on the contrary, to pick a 
quarrel with you.” 

“ With me, Sire 1 " 

" Yes, and that a serious one." 
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‘‘ Really, your Majesty alarms me ; and yet I wait moat 
QOii6dent iu your justice and gooduoso.” 

“ Do you know, I am told, M. Fouquet, that you are 
preparing a grand jT'tf at Vaux,** 

Fonquet smiled, as a sick man would at the first shiver 
of a fever which has left him hut returns again. 

'‘4nd that you have not iin ited iiu* ! ” continued the king, 

“ Sire," replied Fouquet, “ I liavo not even thought of 
the f^le you speak of, and it was only yesterday evening 
that one of iny friends [Fuuquct laid stress ui>on the 
word] was kind enough to make mo think of it,” 

“Yet I saw you yesterday evening, M. Fouquet, and 
you said nothing to me about it.” 

“ Sire, how dared I hope that your Majesty would so 
greatly descend from your own exalted station as to honor 
my dwelling with your royal presence ? ” 

“ Excuse me, M. Fouquet, you did not speak to me 
about your 

“ I did not allude to the fete before your Majesty, I re- 
peat, in the first place, because nothing had been decided 
with regard to it, and, secondly, because I feared a 
refusal.” 

“And something made you fear a refusal, M. Fouquet 1 
You see I am determined to push you hard.” 

“Sire, the profound wish I had that your Majesty 
should accept my invitation — ” 

“ Well, M. Fouquet, nothing is easier, I perceive, than 
our coming to an understanding. Your wish is to invite 
me to your f^, — my own is to be present at it ; invite 
me, and 1 will go.” 

“ Is it possible that your Majesty will deign to accept 
murmured the superintendent. 

“ Why, really, Monsieur,” said the king, kaghing, “ I 
think J do more than accept, — I think I invite myself.** 
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‘^Your Majesty overwhelms me with honor and de- 
light 1 ” exclaimed Fouquet ; hut I shall be obliged to 
repeat what M. de la Vieuville said to your ancestor 
Henry IV., Domine^ non sum digmis'' 

‘‘To which 1 reply, M. Fouquet, that if you give a flUy 
I will go, whether I am invited or not.” 

“ 1 thank your Majesty deeply,” said Fouquet, as he 
raised his head beneath this favor, which he was convinced 
would be his ruin. But how could your Majesty have 
been informed of iti” 

“By public riimor, M. Fouquet, which says such won- 
derful things of yourself and of the marvels of your house. 
Would you become proud, M. Fouquet, if the king were 
to be jealous of you ? ” 

“ 1 should be the happiest man in the world, Sire, since 
the very day on which your Majesty were to become jeal- 
ous of Vaux, I should possess something worthy of being 
offered to you.” 

“ Very well, M. Fouquet, prepare your fke^ and open 
the doors of your house as widely as possible.” 

“ It is for your Majesty to fix the day,” said Fouquet 

“ This day month, then.” 

“ Has your Majesty any further commands 1 ” 

“Nothing, Monsieur the Superintendent, except from 
the present moment until then to have you near me as 
much as possible.” 

“ I have the honor to form one of your 'Majesty’s party 
for the ride.” 

“ Very good. I am just now starting, M. Fouquet \ for 
there are the ladies, I see, who are going to the appointed 
place.” 

With thia remark, the king, with all the eagemees, not 
only of a young man, but of a young man in love, with* 
drew from the window, in order to take his gloves and 
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Mne, which his valet hold ready for him. Tlte neighing 
of the horses and the rumbling of tlio wheels on the gravel 
of the courtyard were heai-d. The king descended the 
stairs ; and at the moment he made his appearance upon 
the flight of steps, every one stopped, d'he king walked 
straight up to the young queen. The queen-mother, who 
was still suffering more tlian ever from the illness with 
which she was afllicU^d,* did not wish to go out. Maria 
Theresa accompanied Madame in her carriage, and asked 
the king in what direction h(* wished to ride. Tlio king, 
who had just seen La Vallitre, still pale from the events 
of the previous evening, get into a carriage with three of 
her companions, told the ipieen tliat ho had no proferenre, 
and wherever she would i\ish to go, he would acooinpany 
her. The queen then desired that the outriders should 
proceed in the direction of Apromont. 

The outriders set off, accordingly, before the others. 
The king rode on horseback, and for a few minutes accom- 
panied the carriage of the queen and Madame, with his 
hand resting upon the door. The weather had cleared up 
a little ; but a kind of veil of dust, like a thick gauze, was 
still spread over the surface of the heavens, and the sun 
made every glittering atom of dust glisten again within 
the circuit of its rays. The heat was stifling ; but as the 
king did not seem to pay any attention to the state of 
the weather, no one made himself uneasy about it, and the 
party, in obedience to the orders which had been given by 
the queen, took its course iir the direction of Apremont. 

The courtiers present were full of spirits ; it was evi- 
dent that every one tried to forget, and to make otheis 
foigety the bitter discussions of the -previous evening. 
Madame, particularly, was delightful ; in fact, seeing the 
king at the door of her carriage, as she did not snpiKise 
be would be there for the queen*a sake, she hoped that 
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her prince had ndurned to remain with her. Hardly^ 
however, had tliey proceeded a quarter of a mile on the 
road, when the king witli a gracious smile saluted them 
and drew up his horse, leaving the queen’s carriage to pass 
on, then that of the principal ladies of honor, and then all 
the others in succesbion, who, seeing the king stop, wished 
in their turn to stop too ; but the king made a sign to 
tliem to continue their progress* When La Valliere’a 
carriage passed, the king approached it, saluted the ladies, 
and was ]»reparing to accompany the carriage of the maids 
of honor in the same way he had attended Madame’s, 
when suddenly the whole file of carriages stopped. It 
appeared that the queen, uneasy because the king had left 
her, had just given orders for the performance of this 
manoeuvre, the direction in which the promenade was to 
take place having been left to lier. Tlie king, having sent 
to inquire what her object was in stopping the carriages, 
was informed in reply that she wished to walk. She very 
probably hoped that the king, ’who was attending the car- 
riage of the maids of honor on horseback, would not ven- 
ture to attend the maids of honor themselves on foot. 

They had arrived in the middle of the forest. The 
promenade, in fact, w^as not ill-timed, especially for those 
who were dreamers or lovers. From the little open space 
where the halt had just been made, three beautiful long 
walks, shady and undulating, stretched out before them. 
These walks were green with moss and arched over by 
foliage ; and each one had its horizon, consisting of about 
a bandbreadth of sky, seen through the interlacing of the 
branches of the trees. At the end of the walks the 
startled deer were seen hurrying to and fro, with manifest 
signs of uneasiness; first stopping for a moment in the 
middle of the path, and raising their heads, they dad with 
the speed of an arrow, or bounded into the depths of th^ 
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foreat, where they disappeared from view. Now and then 
a rabbit, of philosophical mien, could bo noticed quietly 
sitting upright, rubbing his muzzle with his fore-paws, and 
looking about inquiringly, os though wondering whether 
all tlieso people who wore approaching in his direction, and 
who had just disturbed him in liis meditations and his 
meal, wore not followed by some crooked legged dog, or 
whether some one of thorn had not a gun under his arm. 

All alighted from their carriages as soon as they ob- 
served that the queen was dfjing so. jMana Theresa took 
the arm of one of her ladies of honor, and with a bide- 
glance towards the king, who did not perceive that lie was 
in the slightest degree tlio object of the queen’s attention, 
entered the forest by the first path before her. Two of the 
outriders preceded her Majesty with long poles, which 
they used for the purfioso of putting the branches of the 
trees aside, or removing the brambles which might impede 
her progress. 

As soon as Madame aliglited, slio found the Comte 
de Guiche at her side, who bowed and placed himself .at 
her dis|X)saI. Monsieur, deliglited with his hath two 
days before, had announced his preference for the river, 
and, having given De Guiche leave of absence, had re- 
mained at the chateau with the Chevalier de Lorraine 
and Manicamp. He was not in the slightest degree 
jealous. He had been looked for to no puiq>oso in the 
procession ; but as Monsieur was a man who thought a 
great deal of himself, and usually contributed very little 
to the general pleasure, his absence had been a subject of 
satisfaction mther than of regret. 

Every one liad followed the example which the queen 
and Madame had set, doing just as they pleased, according 
as chance or fancy influenced them. The king, we have 
already observed, remained near La Valliere, and throw- 
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ing himself off his horse at the moment the door of 
her carriage was opened » jofi'ered her his hand to alight 
Montalais and Tonnay-Oliare;ite immediately drew back 
and kepi at a distance, — the former from calculated, the 
latter from prudent, motives. There was this difference, 
liuwover, between the two, that the one had withdrawn 
from a wish to please the king, the other from the wish 
to displease him. 

During the last half-hour the weather also had under- 
gone a change. Tlie clouds which had been spread over 
the sky, as if driven by a blast of heated air, had become 
massed together in the west ; and afterwards, as if resisted 
by a contrary wind, were now advancing slowly and heavily 
towanis them. The a[)proacli of the storm could be felt ; 
but as the king did not perceive it, no one thought it was 
right to do so. Tiie promenade was therefore continued. 
8ome of the company, with minds ill at ease on the subject, 
raised their eyes from time to time towards the sky ; 
others, even more timid, walked about uithoiit wandering 
too Cir from the carriages, where they expected to take 
shelter in case the storm burst. The greater part '>f the 
procejfeion, however, observing that the king fearlessly 
entered the w'ood with La Vallicre, followed his Majesty. 
The king, noticing this, took La Valliere’s hand, and led 
her away by a side-path| where no one ventured to 
follow him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE 8H0WER OF RAIN. 

At this inoment, and in the saiue direction in which the 
king and La Valliere were proreeciing, except that they 
were in the wood itself instead of following the path, two 
men were walking together, utteily indificrcnt to the appear- 
ance of the heavens. I'heir he^itls wore bent down in the 
manner of people occupu'd with matters of great moment. 
They had not observed eitln^r Do Guicho and Madame, or 
the king and La Vallicre. Suddenly something passed 
tiirough the air like a stream of hre, followed by a loud 
but distant rumbling noise 

“ Ah I ” said one of them, raising his head, “ here is the 
storm. Let us regain oui carriages, my dear D’Hcrblay.” 

Aramis looked inquiringly at the lieavena. “ There is 
no occasion to hurry yet,” he said , and then, resum- 
ing the conversation where it had doubtless been inter- 
rupted, he said, “ You were observing that the letter we 
wrote lost evening must by this time have reached its 
destination 1 ” 

1 was saying that she certainly has it.*’ 

" By whom did you send it ? ** 

“ By my old servant, as I have already told you.” 

“ Did be bring back an answer 1 ” 

** I have not seen him since. The young girl was prob- 
ably in attendance on Madame, or was in her own room 
dressing, and he may have had to wait. Our time for 
leaving arrived ; and we set off of couTse. I cannot, therO' 
fore, know what is going on yonder.” 
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“ Did you 8(^e tlio king before leaving] ** 

« Yes.” 

“ How did he seem ] ” 

"J^othing could be better or worse, according as he be 
sincere or liypocritical.’' 

And the fete ? ” 

“ Will take place in a month.” 

Ho invited himself, you say 1^* 

“With a pertinacity in which I detected Colbert^s 
influonco. But has not last night quite removed your 
illusions 1 ” 

“ With respect to what 1 ” 

“ With respect to the assistance you may be able to 
give mo in tliis matter.” 

“ No ; I have passed the night writing, and all my 
orders are given.” 

“ Do not conceal from yourself, D’Herblay, that the 
fete will cost several millions.” 

“ I will give six ; do you on your side get two or three^ 
at all events.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, my dear D’Herblay ” 

Aramis smiled. 

“ But/’ inquired Fouquet, with some remaining uneasi- 
ness, “ how is it that while now you are squandering 
millions in this manner, a few days ago you did not pay 
the fifty tliousand livres to Baisemeaux out of your own 
pocket 1 

“ Because a few days ago 1 was as poor as Job.’* 

“ And to-day ? ” 

“ To-day I am wealthier than the king himself/’ 

“ Very well,” said Fouquet ; “ I understand men pretty 
well, — 1 know you are incapable of falsehood ; I do not 
wish to wrest your secret from you, and so let us talk no 
more about it.” 
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At this inonioiiL a dull, heavy ruiubling waa hmrd, 
which fluddenly burnt forth in u violent claj) of IhnndoT. 

“ Oh ! ” said Fuuquct, " I was quite n*^dit iu what 1 said.” 

“ Come,” said Araimis, ” let us rejoin the carriages.^^ 

“ We shall not have time,” tndd Foiiquct, “ for here 
comes the rain.” 

In fact, os if tin* hedvens were opened, a shower of 
largo flrops of rain was suddenly heard falling on the 
trees about them. 

“ Oh I ” said Arainis, “ we slnill have time to n*tteh 
the carriages before the foliage 1m comes saturated.** 

“ It will be better,*' siiid Fouqiiet, to take shelter 
somewhere, — in a grotto, for instance.** 

''Yes, but where are we to liud a grotto 1** inquired 
Aram is. 

" I know one,” said Fompiet, smiling, " not ten jiaoes 
from here.” Then looking round about liini, be uihlefl, 
“ Yes, we are quite right.” 

“ You are very fortunate to have so good a memory,” 
said Aramis, smiling in his turn ; "but are you not afmid 
that your coachman, finding we do nut return, will sup- 
pose that we have taken another road back, and tliat he 
will follow the carriages belonging to the court I” 

" Oh, there is no fear of that ! ** said Fouquet. " When- 
ever I place my coachman and my carriage in any particU' 
lar spot, nothing but an express order from the king could 
stir them. But it seems that we arc not the only ones 
who bare come so far, for I hear footsteps and the sound 
of voices.’* 

As he spoke, Fouquet turned, and opened with his 
cane a mass of foliage which bid the path from bis view, 
Aramis's glance as well as his own was directed at the 
same moment through the opening be had made* 

" A woman 1 ** said Aramis. 
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•' A man ! ” feuid Fouquet. 

“ La VallitTc ! ” 

“ Tlifl king ! ” 

“ Oil ! said Araini.s, is the king aware of your cavern 
tts well] I bliould not be astoiiii^lied if he were, for he 
seems to bo on \eiy good lernis witli tlie nymphs of 
Foiitaincbleaii.” 

“ Never mind,” said F(Hi(]ii(‘t ; “ let us get there. If he 
is not aware of it, wa shall see whai he w ill do ; if he 
should know it, as it has two openings, while he enters 
by one we can l(‘vive by the other.** 

“ Is it far ] *’ asked Aramis ; “ for the rain h beginning 
to penetrate.’* 

“We aie there no\v,” said Fouquet, as he put aside a 
few^ brand le.*^, and an excavation of the rook could be ob- 
served, which had lanni entiiely concealed by heaths, i\yj 
and a thick coveit of small hhrubt>. 

Fouquet led the way, bdlowed by Aramis; but as the 
latter entered the giotto, he turned round, saying, “ Yes, 
they are entering the w ood ; and see ! they are bonding 
their stejis this way.” 

<* Very well , 1(4 ih make room for them,” said Fouquet, 
smiling and jiuliiug Aramis hy his clo.ik. “But I do not 
think the king know^s of my grotto.” 

“True," said Aramis; “they are looking about them, 
but it is only for a tree of deneer foliage.” 

Aramis was not mistaken. The king’s looks were 
direct(Hl upw^irds, and not around him. He held La 
Vallidre’a arm within his own, and her hand in his. La 
A^allicre’s feet began to slip on the damp grass, Louis 
again looked rouml liim with greater attention than be- 
fore, and ])eix!civing an enormous oak with a thick growth 
of foliage hurriedly drew La Yallidre beneath its pro- 
tecting shelter. TJie poor girl looked round her on all 
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fiitles, Ainl soemed Imlf afraid, Imlf desirous, of ’being fol- 
io woil. The king made her lean Iier bark against the 
trunk of tlie tree, whose vast circiimforeiice, protected by 
the tliickness of the foliage, was as dry as if at that mo- 
ment the rain had not been falling in torrents. He him- 
self remained standing before her with his liead uncovered. 
After a few minutes some drops of rain pcnetrat<vl through 
the branehes of the tr< ^ and fell on the king’s forehead, 
but lie w^as not even awaro of it. 

“ Oh, Sire ! ” niurniurod La Valli<lro, pushing the king's 
hat towards him. But the king simply bowed, and deter- 
minedly refused to cover his head. 

“ Now or never is the time to oifer your place,” said 
Fouquet in Aramis's ear. 

“ Now or never is the time to listen, and not lose a syl- 
lable of what they may have to say to each other,” replied 
Aramis in Fouquet's par. 

In fact they both remained perfectly silent, and the 
king’s voice reached them whore they were. 

” Believe me, Mademoiselle,” said the king, ” I per- 
ceive, or rather I can imagine, your uneasiness ; believe 
how sincerely I regret to ha’ic separated you from the 
rest of the company, to bring you to a jilaco wliere you 
will suffer from the lain. You are wot already, and 
perhaps are cold too 1 ” 

** No, Sire.” 

“ And yet you tremble 1 ” 

I am afraid, Sire, that my absence may be misinter- 
preted at the moment when all the others are certainly 
reassembled.” 

” I would be glad to propose returning to the carriages, 
Mademoiselle, but pray look and listen, and tell me if it 
be possible to attempt to make the slightest progress at 
the present moment 
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In fact, the thunder was still rolling, and tlie rain C0D< 
tinned to fall in torrents. 

“ Besides,” continued the king. “ no possible interpreta- 
tion can he made which would be to your discredit. Are 
you not wdth the King of France, — in other words, with 
Xihe iirst gentleman of tlie kingdom.” 

** Certainly, Sire,” replied La Valliere, “and it is a very 
distinguished lionor for me ; it is hot, therefore, for myself 
that I fear the interpridalions that may be made.” 

“ For whom, then ? ” 

“ For yourself, Sire.” 

“ For me, jMademoisolle 1 ” said the king, smiling ; “1 
do not understand you.” 

“ lias your Majesty already forgotten what took place 
yesterday evening in her royal Highness’s apartments'?” 

“ Oh ! forget that, T beg, or allow me to remember it 
for no other purpose than to thank you once more fur 
your lettiT, aiul — ” 

“ Sire,” interrupted T^a VallitVe, ” the rain is falling, and 
your Maje'ity’f^ head is uncovered.” 

” I entreat you not to think of anything but joorself, 
Mademoiselle.” 

“ Oh ! ” said La Valliere, smiling, “I am a country 
girl, aeoustomed to roaming through the meadows of the 
l.oiro ami tlio gardens of Hlois, wliatover the weather may 
be. And as for my clothes,” she added, looking at her 
simple muslin dress, “your Majesty sees they are not 
much to risk.” 

“ Indeed, Mademoiselle, I have already noticed more 
than once that you owed nearly everything to yourself 
and nothing to your toilet. You are not a coquette, and 
that is one of your greatest charms in my eyes.” 

“ Sire, do not make me out better than I am, and say 
merely, ‘You cannot ho a coquette.*” 
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Why so 1 ” 

« Because,” said La Valliero, smiling, “ I am not 
rich.^^ 

You admit, then,” said the hing, quickly, you 

have a love for beautiful things.” 

“Site, I regard only those things jis beautiful whicli are 
\rithiii my reach. Eveprthing whicli is too highly placed 
for mo — ’* 

** You are indiiferent to ? ” 

Is foreign to me, as being prohibite<I.” 

“And I, Mademoiselle,” said the king, “do not find 
that you are at my court on the footing you should be. 
The services of your family liavc* m»t been sufficiently 
brought under iiiy notice. The ad^ancenu‘nt of your fam- 
ily has been cruelly iieg]e<'teil by my uncle. “ 

“Oh, not at all, Sire! His royal Highness Mon- 
seigneur le Due d'Orlccins 1ms always hc^tui 4*xceediiigly 
kiml to M. do Saint-Uemy, my stcp-l.ither. 1 ’Ijp services 
rendered were humble, aild, jiroperly speaking, our ser- 
vices have been ailecpiatidy recogm/ed. It not every 
one who is happy enough to find opjiortuiiities of serving 
his sovereign with distim tion. I have no doubt at all 
that if ever opportunities had been met with, my family’s 
deeds vi’ould have been equal to their loyalty , but that 
happiness has never been ours." 

“ In that case. Mademoiselle, it belongs to kings to 
repair the want of opportunity ; and most delightedly do 
I undertake to repair, in your instance, and with the least 
possible delay, the wrongs of fortune towards you.” 

“ Nay, Sire,” cried La Valliere, eagerly ; “ leave things, 
I beg, as they now are.” 

“What, Mademoiselle! you refuse what I ought and 
what I wish to do for you ! ” 

“ All I (Jeaireil h^ been granted me, Sire, whop the 
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honor was conferred upon me of forming one of Madame’a 
householtl.” 

** But if you refuse for yourself, at least accept for your 
family.” 

Your generous intention, Sire, l^ewilders and makes 
me apprehensive ; for in doing for my family what your 
kindness urges you to do, your Majesty will raise up ene- 
mies for us, and enemies for yourself too. Leave me in 
my humble condition, Sire ; leave to all the emotions I 
may experience the happy rehnement of disinterestedness.” 

“The sentiments you express,” said the king, 
indeed admirable.” 

“ Quite true,” murmured Aramis in Fouquet's ear, “ and 
he cannot be accustomed to them.” 

“ But,” replied Fouquet, “ suppose she wore to make a 
similar reply to my letter.” 

True ! ” said Aramis ; “ let us not anticipate, but wait 
the conclusion.” 

“ And then, dear M. d’llerblay,” added the superinten- 
dent, hanlly able to appreciate the sentiments which La 
Valh^re had just expressed, “ it is very often a sound 
calculation to seem disinterested with monarchs.” 

“ Exactly what I was thinking this very minute,” said 
Aramis. “ Let us listen.” 

The king approached nearer to La Valli^re ; and as the 
rain dripped more and more tlirough the foliage of tlie 
oak, he held his hat over the head of the young girl, 
who raised her beautiful blue eyes towards the royal hat 
which sheltered her, and shook her head, sighing deeply 
as she did so. 

What melancholy thought,” said the king, can pos- 
sibly reach your heart when 1 place mine as a rampart 
before it I” 

1 will tell you, Sire, 1 had already oxme before 
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broached this question, which is so difficult for a young 
girl of my ago to discuss, but 3 ^our Majesty im]>oso<i sUcuce 
on me. Your Majesty belongs not to yourself alone, you 
are married ; and every sentiment which would separate 
your Majesty from the iiueeu, in leading your Majesty to 
take notice of me, will be a source of the profoundest sor- 
row for the queen,” The king endeavored to interrupt 
the young girl, but slie continued with a suppliant gesture ; 
“ Tlie queen loves your Majesty witli an attachment 
which cau be well understood, and follows with her eyes 
every step of your Majesty wliuh separati»8 you from her. 
Happy enough in having li id Iier bite united to your own, 
she weepingly implores Heaven to ])reserve you to her, 
and is jealous of the faintest throb of your heart bestowed 
elsewhere.” The king again seemed anxious to spoak, hut 
again did La Valliero venture to prevent him. “ Would 
it not, therefore, be a most blainable action,” slie coniim 
ued, if your Majesty, a witness of this anxious and dis- 
interested affection, gave tlie queen any cause for jealousy 1 
Oh, forgive me, Sire, fur the expression 1 have used ! I 
well know it is impossible, or rather that it would bo im- 
possible, that the groat(‘st queen of the wliolc world could 
be jealous of a })Oor girl like myself. But tliough a queen, 
she is still a woman ; and her lieart, like that of any uf her 
sex^ cannot close itself against the suspicions wliich siuh 
os are evilly disposed insinuate. For heaven’s sake, Sire, 
think no more of me ! I am unworthy of your regard." 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle,” exclaimed the king, “ do you not 
know that in speaking as you have done, you change my 
esteem for you into admiration ) " 

** Site, you take my words for more than they are ; you 
suppose me to be better than 1 really am, and attach a 
greater merit to me tlum God has ever given me. Spars 
me, Sire; for did 1 not know your Majesty to be the 
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moet generous man in your kingdom, I should believe 
your Meyesty were jesting/' 

** You do not, 1 know, fear such a thing ; I am quite 
sure of that," exclaimed Louis. 

** Sire, I shall be obliged to believe it, if your Majesty 
continues to hold such language towards me." 

" I am a most unhappy ])rince, then,” said the king, in 
a tone of regret which was not assumed, — "the unhap- 
piest prince in all Christendom, since I am powerless to 
induce belief in my words in one whom I love the beet 
in the wide world, and who almost breaks my heart by 
refusing to credit my regard for her.” 

“ Oh, Sire ! ” said La Valliere, gently putting the king 
aside, who had approached nearer and nearer to her, “ I 
think the storm has passed away now, and the ruin has 
ceased.” 

At the very moment, however, that the poor girl, 
fleeing as it were from her own heart, which doubtless 
throbbed too much in unison with the king's, uttered 
these words, the storm undertook to contradict h^^r. A 
bluish flash of lightning illumined the forest with a weird 
glare, and a peal of thunder, like a discharge of artillery, 
burst over their very heads, as if the height of the oak 
which sheltered them had attracted the tli underbolt, Tlie 
young girl could not repress a cry of terror. The king 
with one hand drew her towards his heart, and stretclied 
the other above her head, as though to shield her from 
the lightning. A moment’s silence ensued, as the group, 
delightful as everything young and loving is delightful, 
remained motionless, while Fouquet and Aramis contem- 
plated it in attitudes as motionless as were those of La 
VulHore and the king. 

“Oh, Sire, Sirel" murmured La Valliere, “do you 
and her bead fell upon hjs shoulder. 
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Yes/’ said the king. You see, the storm has uot 
passed away.” 

It is a warning, Sire.” The king smiled. “ Sire, it 
is the voice of heaven in anger.” 

Be it so/’ said the king. ** I agree to accept that 
peal of thunder as a warning, and even as a menace, if in 
hve minutes from the present moment it is repeated with 
equal violence ; but if *iiot, permit me to think that the 
storm is a storm simply, and nothing more ; ” and the 
king at the same moment raised his head, as if to inters 
rogate the heavens. But as if the heavens had boon in 
agreement with Louis, during tlie live minutes’ silence 
which elapsed after tlie burst of thunder which had 
alarmed the two lovers no renewed peal was beard ; and 
when the thunder was again hoard, it was plainly passing 
away, as if during those same live minutes the storm, 
put to flight, had traversed the lieavens with the speed of 
the wings of the wind. Well, Louise,” said tlie king, 
in a low tone of voice, ” will you still threaten me with 
the auger of licaven'/ You regarded the thunder as a 
warning ; do you still believe it to be, in the least degree, 
an omen of misfortune 1 ” 

The young girl looked up, and sa^ that by this time 
the rain had penetrated the foliage above them, and was 
trickling down the king’s face, “ Oh, Sire, Sire ! ” slio 
exclaimed, in accents of eager apprehension, which greatly 
agitated the king. ** Is it for me,” she murmured, ** that 
the king remains thus uncovered, and exposed to the rainf 
What am I, then ? ” 

“You are, you perceive/’ said the king, “the divinity 
who dissipates the storm, the goddess who brings back the 
flun.” 

In fact, a ray of sunlight streamed through the forest, 
and caused the rain-drops which dripped from the leaves 
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or fell vertically through tlie openings in tlie branches of 
the trees to glisten like diainonJa. 

“ Sire,” said La Valli^ro, almost overcome, but making 
a powerful effort over herself, — “ Sire, once again think 
of the trouble your Majesty will have to submit to on iny 
account. At this very monient they are seeking you in 
every direction. 'J’ho queen must be full of uneasiness , 
and Madame — oh, Madame ! ” the young girl exclaimed, 
with an expression which almost resembled terror. 

This name liad a certain effect upon the king, lie 
started, and disengaged himself from La Valliere, whom 
ho had till that moment held in his embrace, lie tlien 
advanced towards tlie path, in order to look round, and 
returned somewhat thoughtfully to La Valliere. “Ma- 
dame, did you say*?" he remarked. 

“Yes, Madame; slie too is jealous,” said La Valliere, 
with a marked accent ; and her eyes, so timorous in their 
expression and so modestly fugitive in their glance, for a 
moment ventured to question the eyes of the king. 

“Still,” returned Louis, making an effort over himself, 

“ it seems to me that Madame has no reason, no r^';ht, to 
bo jealous of me.” 

“ Alas I ” murmured La Valliere. 

“ Oh, Mademoiselle,” said the king, almost in a tone of 
reproach, “are you among those who think that the sister 
has a right to be jealous of the brother ) ” 

“ It is not for me, Sire, to penetrate yonr Majesty’s 
secrets.” 

“ You do believe it, then, like the others 1 ” exclaimed 
the king. 

“ 1 do believe Madame is jealous. Sire,” La Valliere, 
replied firmly. 

“Is it possible,” said the king, with some anxiety, 
^^that you have peroeiv^ it, then, from her conduct tO' 
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words youl Have her n?anncrs in any way heeu such 
towards you that you can attribute them to the joalou^y 
you speak ofl” 

“ Not at all, Sire ; I am of so little ini port iiico.” 

“ Oh, if it were really the case — oxelaimed Louis, 
violently. 

“Sire,” interrupted the youn^i; ^irl, “ it has ceased Min- 
ing ; some one is coining, I think and forgetful of all 
eti<pi(‘tte, she seized the king hy the arm. 

“ Well,” replietl the king, “ let them coriie. Who is 
tlu’ro who would ventuie to think I liad done wrong in 
remaining alone with Mademoiselle ‘h* la ^^dll^r^‘ ?” 

“For sake, Sire ! they will think it strange to see 

you wet through in this manner, and that }mi should 
have run such risk fur me.” 

“ 1 have simply done my duty as a gimtleman,” said 
Louis; “and woe to him who may lail m his, in criti- 
cising his soveroign’.s conduct’” 

In fact, at this moment a few eager and curious persons 
were seen in the walk, as if engaged in a search, who, 
observing the king and La Vallicre, seemed to have 
found what they were seeking. They were some of 
the courtiers who had been sent by the queen and Ma- 
dame, anti who immediately uncovered iheinselvcs, in 
token of liaving perceived his Majesty. JJut Louis, 
notwithstanding La Yallicre’s confusion, did nut quit 
liis respectful and tender attitude. Then, wlien all the 
courtiers were assembled in the walk, — when every one 
had been able to perceive the mark of deference with 
which he had treate<l the young girl, by remaining stand* 
ing and bareheaded before her during the stonu, — he 
offered her his arm, led her towards the group who were 
waiting, lecognized by au inclination of the iiead the re- 
^pec^fii} salutations which were fteid him on all sides, and 
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fitill holding his hat in his hand, conducted her to her 
carriage. And as the rain still continued to fall, — a last 
adieu of the departing storm, — the other ladies, whom 
respect had prevented froni getting into their carriages 
before the king, renmined, altogether unprotected by hood 
and cloak, exposed to the rain from which the king, with 
his hat over her, was protecting, as much as he was able, 
the humblest among them. 

The queen and Madame, like the others, witnessed this 
exaggerated courtesy of the king. Madame was so dis- 
concerted at it that she touched the queen with her elbow, 
saying, “ Look there ! look there ! 

The queen closed her eyes, as if she had been suddenly 
seized with a fainting attack. She lifted her hand to her 
face and entered her carriage, Madame following her. The 
king again mounted his horse, and without showing a 
preference for any particular carriage-door, returned to 
Fontainebleau, absorbed in thought, the reins hanging on 
his horse’s neck. 

As soon as the crowd had disappeared, and the sound of 
the horses and carriages grew fainter in the distance, and 
when they wore certain that no one could see them, Aramis 
and Fouqnet came out of their grotto, and both of them 
in silence passed into the walk. Ammis looko<l most 
narrowly not only at the whole extent of the ojjen space 
stretching out before and behind him, but even into the 
Tery depths of the wood. 

Fouquet,” he said, when he hod quite satisfied 
himself that they were alone, ** we must get hack, at any 
cost, the letter you wrote to La Valliere.” 

** That will be easy enough,” said Fouquet, “ if my ser- 
vant has not given it to her.’’ 

In any case it must be done ; do you understand 1 ” 

** Yes ; the king is in love with this girl, you mean 1 ” 
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Exceedingly so ; and what is worse is that on her 
side the girl is passionately attached to the king.” 

“ As much as to say that we must change our tactics, I 
suppose ? ’* 

“ Not a doubt of it ; you have no time to lose. You 
must see La Vallicre, and without thinking any more of 
becoming her lover, which is out of the question, you 
must declare yourself •her dearest friend and her most 
humble servant.” 

! ”I will do so,” replied Fouquet, *'and without the 
slightest feeling of disinclination, for she seems a good' 
hearted girl.” 

“ Or a clever one,” said Aramis ; “ but in that case the 
greater reason.” Then he added, after a moment's pause, 
” If 1 am not mistaken, that girl will become the strongest 
passion of the king. Let us return to our carriage, and as 
fast as possible to the chateau.” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

TOBY. 

Two hours after the superintendent*b carriage had sot off 
by AraiuiKs’s directions, conveying them both towards Fon- 
tainebleau with the fleetness of the clouds which the last 
breath of the tempest was hurrying across the face of the 
lieavons, La Valliere was closeted in her own apartment, 
dressed in a simple muslin wrapper, having just fin- 
ished a slight repast, which was served upon a small 
marble table, ^Suddenly the door was opened, and a ser- 
vant entered to announce Fouquet, who had called to 
request permission to pay his respects to her. She made 
him repeat the message twice over; for the poor girl only 
knew M. Fouquet by name, and could not conceive what 
she could possibly have to do with a superintend h^it of 
finances. However, as he might possibly come from the 
king, — and after the conversation we have recorded, it 
was very likely, — she glanced at her mirror, drew out still 
more the long ringlets of her hair, and desired him to be 
admitted. La Valliere could not, however, refrain from a 
certain feeling of uneasiness. A visit from the superinten- 
dent was not an ordinary event in the life of any woman 
attached to the court. Fouquet, so notorious for hie gen- 
erosity, his gallantry, and his sensitive delicacy of feeling 
with regard to women generally, had received more ii)- 
vitations than he had requested audiences. In many 
houses the presence of the superintendent had been signi- 
ficant of fortune ; in many hearts, of love. 
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Foaquet entered the aj)artment with a manner full of 
respect, presenting himself with that case and gracefuluesd 
of manner which was the distinctive characteristic of the 
men of eminence of that period, ami whicli at the j)rPBent 
day seems no longer to be understood, even in the portraits 
of the period in wliich the painter has endeavored to re- 
call them into being. La Valliere acknowledged Fou- 
quet’s cci*emonious salutation with a timid girl’s courtesy, 
and motioned him to a seat. But Fouquet, with a bow, 
said, I will not sit down, Madomoibclle, until you have 
pardoned me.” 

“11” asked La Valliore ; “ pardoned what?” 

Fouquet fixed a most piercing look upon the young girl, 
and fancied he could perceive in her face nothing but the 
most unaffected surprise. “ T observe, Mademoiselle,” ho 
said, “ that you have as much generosity as iutelligence, 
and I read in your eyes the forgiveness I solicit. A par- 
don pronounced by your lips is insufficient for me, and I 
need the forgiveness of your heart and mind.” 

** Upon my honor, Monsieur,” saiil La Valliere, “ I as- 
sure you that I do not understand you.” 

“ Again, that is a delicacy on your part which charms 
me,” replied Fouquet, “ and I see you do not wish me to 
blush before you,” 

** Blush, blush before me 1 Why should you blush ” 

“Can I have deceived myself?” said Fouquet; “and 
can I have been happy enough not to have offended you 
by my conduct towards you?” 

“Beally, Monsieur,” said La Valliere, shrugging her 
riiouldera, “ you speak in enigmas, and 1 am too ignorant, 
it seems, io understand you.” 

Be it so,” said Fouquet ; I will not insist. Tell me 
only, ^ I entreat you, that I may rdy upon your full and 
ooti^lete forgiveness.*’ 
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have but one reply to make to you, Monsieur,^ said 
La Valliere, somewhat impatiently, “ and I hope that will 
satisfy you. If I knew the wrong you have done me, I 
would forgive you, and I do so with still greater reason 
since I am ignorant of the wrong you allude to.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, as Araruis would have done. In 
that case,” he said, I may hope that, notwithstanding 
what has happened, our good uudorstanding will remain 
undisturbed, and that you will kindly confer upon me 
tlie favor of believing in my respectful friendship.” 

IjSl Vallicre fancied that she now began to understand, 
and said to herself, ** I should not have believed M. Fou- 
quet so eager to seek the source of a favor so very recent 
and then added aloud: “Your friendship, Monsieur! you 
offer me your friendship ! The honor, on the contrary, is 
mine, and I feel overpo^Ve^ed by it.” 

“I am aware, Mademoiselle,” replied Fouquet, “that 
the friendship of the master may appear more brilliant 
and desirable than that of the servant ; but I assure you 
the latter will be quite as devoted, quite as faithful, and 
altogether disinterested.” 

La Valliere bowed, for in fact the voice of the superin- 
tendent seemed to convey both conviction and real devo- 
tion in its tone, and she held out her hand to him, saying, 
** 1 believe you.” 

Fouquet eagerly took the hand that the young girl 
extended to him. “ You see no difficulty, therefore,” he 
added, “in restoring me that unhappy letter?’* 

“ What letter ? ” inquired La Valliere. 

Fouquet interrogated her with his most searching gaze, 
as he had already done before ; but the same innocent ex- 
pression, the same candid look, met his. “ I ani obliged 
io confess, Mademoiselle,” he said, after this denial, “that 
your sj^stem is the meet delicate in the world; and J should 
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not feel that I was a loan of honor if I were to suspect 
anything of a woman so generous as yourself.** 

“Really, M. Fouquet,*’ replied La ValUere, “it i« with 
profound regret that I am obliged to repeat that I abso- 
lutely understand nothing of what you refer to.’* 

“ In fact, then, upon your honor, Mademoiselle, you 
have not received any letter from me ? ** 

“Upon my liouor, none,** replied La ValUere, firmly. 

“ Very well, that is quite suflBcient ; permit me, then, 
Mademoiselle, to renew tl)e assurance of my utmost esteem 
and respect,” said Fouquet. Then, bowing, he left the 
room to seek Aramis, who Avas waiting for him in his own 
apartment, and leaving La ValUere to ask herself whether 
the superintendent had not lust his smises. 

“Well,** inquired Aramis, who was impatiently await- 
ing Fouquet’s return, “arc you quite satisfied with the 
favorite 1 ** 

“ Enchanted ! ” replied Fouc^uet ; “ she is a woman full 
of intelligence and fine feeling.*' 

“ She did not get angry, tlien ? ** 

“ Far from that, she did not even seem to under- 
■tand.” 

“ To understand what 

“To understand that T had written to her.” 

“ She must, however, have understood you sufficiently 
to give the letter back to you, for I presume she returned 
it.*’ 

“Not at all.*’ 

“ At least, you satisfied yourself that she bad burned 
it** 

“ My dear M. d’Herblay, I have been playing at cross 
purposes for more than an hour; and however amusing it 
may be, I begin to have had enough of this game. So 
understand me thoroughly. The girl pretended not to 
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understand what I was saying to her ; she denied having 
received any letter ; therefore, having positively denied its 
receipt, she was unable either to return or to burn it.” 

** Oh I” said Aramis, with uneasiness, *^what is that you 
say]” 

” I say that she swore most positively she had not re- 
ceived any letter.” 

” That is too much. And you *did not insist ] ” 

On the contrary, I did insist, almost impertinently so, 
oven." 

*‘And she persisted in her denial]" 

” Unhesitatingly.” 

“ And she did not contradict herself once]” 

“ Not once.” 

“ But in that case, my friend, you have left our letter 
in her hands ] ” 

” How could I do otherwise ] ” 

** Oh, it was a great mistake ! ” 

”What the deuce would you have done in my 
place ] ” 

“ One could not force her, certainly ; but it is very em- 
barrassing. Such a letter ought not to remain in existence 
against ua.” 

” Oh, the young girl’s disposition is generosity itself ; I 
read her eyes, and I am convinced of it.” 

You think she can be relied upon 1 ” 

** From my heart I do.” 

** Well, I think we are mistaken.” 

” In what way ! ” 

** I think that, in point of fact, as she herself told yon, 
die did not receive the letter.” 

** What ! do you suppose — ” 

I suppose that, ftom some motive of which we know 
nothing, your man did not deliver the letter to her.” 
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Foiiquet rang the bell. A servant appeared. ** Send 
Toby here/^ be said, 

A moment afterwards a man made his appearance, with 
a restless look, a shrewd expression about the mouth, with 
short arms, and his back somewhat bent. Aram is tixed a 
penetrating look upon him. 

‘‘Will you allow me tq ask him a few questions myself I " 
inquired Aramis, 

“ Do so,** said Fouquct. 

Aramis was about to say something to the lackey, when 
he paused. “ No,** ho said; “ he w'ould see that we attach 
too much irapoHanco to his answer, yue^ion him your- 
self ; I will pretend to write ” Aramis accordingly placed 
himself at a table, his back turned towards the old attemh 
ant, whoso every gesture and look he watched in a looking- 
glass opposite to liim. 

“ Come here, Toby 1 ** said Fouqiiet to the valet, who 
approached with a tolerably firm step, “ How did you 
execute my commission I *’ in(i[uired Fouquct. 

“ In the usual way, Monseigneur,** replied the man. 
“But howl Tell ma'^ 

“ I succeeded in penetrating as far as Mademoiselle de 
la Vallicre*8 apartment ; but she was at Mass, and so I 
placed the note on her toilet-tahle. Is not that what you 
told me to do 1 ** 

“ Precisely ; and is that all 1 ” 

“ Absolutely all, Moiiseigneur,*^ 

“ No one was there 1 ” 

«No one.” 

** Did you conceal yourself as I told you 1 ” 

“Yes” 

And she returned 1 ” 

Ten minutes afterwards.’^ 

" And no one could liave taken the letter 1 ** 
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“No one; for no one had entered the room.” 

“ From the outside ; hut from the interior'?” 

“ From the place whore I was secreted, I could see to the 
very end of the room.” 

“ Now, listen to mo,” sairl Fouquet, looking fixedly at 
the lackey : “ if this letter failed to reach its proper des-^ 
tination, confess it ; for if a mistaJce has been made, your 
head shall bo the forfeit.” 

Toby staii(*d, but immediately rn'overed himself. 
“ Monsoigneur,” he said, “ I put the letter in the very 
place I told you ; and I ask only half an hour to prove 
to you that the letter is> in Mademoiselle de la Valliere’s 
hands, or to bring you l>ack the letter itself.” 

Ammis looked at the valet sorii tin izi ugly. Fouquet 
was naturally disposed to place confidence in people, and 
for twenty years this man had served him faithfully. 
“ (to,” he said ; “ but bring me the proof you speak 
of.” The lackey (piitted the room, 

“ Well, what do you think of it '? ” inquired Fouquet of 
Aram is. 

“ I think that you must, by some means or other, assure 
yourself of the truth. I think that the letter either has or 
has not reached La Valhvre, — that, in the first case, La 
Valliere must return it to you, or satisfy you by burning 
it in your presence ; that in the second, you must have 
the letter back again, even were it to cost you a million. 
Come, is not that your opinion]” 

“ Yes ; but still, my dear bishop, I believe that you are 
exaggerating the situation.” 

“ Blind 1 how blind you are ! ” murmured Aramis. 

“ La Valliere,” returned Fouquet, “ whom we assume to 
be a politician of the greatest ability, is simply nothing 
more than a coquette^ who hopes that I shall pay my 
court to her because I have already done so, and'who^ 
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how that she has received a confirmation of the king’s 
regard, hopes to keep me in loading strings with the letter. 
It is natural enough ! 

Aramis shook his head. 

“ Is nut that your opinion 1 ” said Foiiquet, 

“ She is not a coquette,” he replied, 

“ Allow mo to toll you — ** 

“ Oh, I ara well oiiouj^h acquainted with women who 
are coquettes ! ” said Aramis. 

“ My dear friend ! ” 

“ It is a long time since I finished my studies, you 
mean. But women do not change.” 

" True ; but men change*, and you at the present day 
are far more suspicious than yc»u formerly were ; ” and 
then, beginning to laugh, Ijo added, “ Come, if La Vallioro 
is willing to love me only to the extent of a third and the 
king two thirds, do you think the condition acceptable ? ” 

Aramis rose impatiently. “ La Valliere,^^ he said, has 
never loved, and will never love, any one hut the king.” 

“ At all events,” said Fouquet, “ what would you do 1 ” 
Ask me rather what I would have done.” 

“ Well, what would you have done ? ” 

In the first place, I should not have allowed that man 
to go away.” 

«Toby!” 

“ Yes ; Toby is a traitor. Nay, I am sure of it, and I 
would not have let him go until he had told me the truth.” 

** There is still time. 1 will recall him, and do you 
question him in your turn.” 

" Agreed I ” 

** But 1 assure you it is quite useless. He has been 
with me for the last twenty years, and has never occa- 
sioned^ me the slightest embarrassment ; and yet,” added 
Fouquet, laughing, it would have been easy enough.” 
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Stilly call hini back j This morning I fancy I saw 
that man in earnest conversation with one of M. Colbert’s 
men.” 

“ Where was that 1 ” 

“ Opposite the stables.” 

** Bah 1 all my people are at drawn daggers with those 
of that follow.” 

“ I saw him, I toll yow ; and his face, which I did not at 
first recognize when he entered just now, struck me in a 
disagreeable manner.” 

u Why (lij you not say something, then, while he was 
here 1 ” 

“ liocause it is only at this very minute that my memory 
is clear upon the subject,” 

“ Keally,” said Fouqnct, “you alarm me;” and he 
again rang the bell. 

“ Provided that it is not already too late,” said Aramis. 

Fouquet once more rang impatiently. The valet usually 
in attendance appeared. “Toby!” said Fouquet, “send 
Toby 1 ” The valet again shut the door. 

“ You leave me at perfect liberty, I suppose?” 

“Entirely so.” 

“ 1 may employ all means, then, to ascertain the truth.” 

“All.” 

“ Intimidation, even ? ” 

“ I constitute you public prosecutor in my place.” 

They waited ten minutes longer, but in vain; and 
Fouquet, thoroughly out of patience, again rang loudly. 
“Toby!” he exclaimed. 

“Monseigneur,” said the valet, “they are looking for him.” 

“ He cannot be far distant. 1 have not given him any 
eommission to execute.” 

“ I will go and see, Monaeigneur,” replied the valet^ ae 
he dosed the door. 



Aramis during this interval walked impatiently hut 
silently up and down the study. Again they waited 
another ten minutes. Fouquet rang in a manner to 
awaken a whole city of the dead. The valet again 
presented himself, trembling in a way to induce a belief 
that he was the bearer of bad news. 

“Monseigneur is mistaken,” he said, before oven Fou- 
quet could question him ■“you must have giveu.Toby 
some commission, for ho lias been tf> the stiibhs iind taken 
your Lordship’s swiftest horse, and saddled it himself.” 
“Welir^ 

“ And he has gone olf.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Fouquet. “Let him be pursued, 
lot him be captured.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aramis, taking him by the hand, “be 
calm; the evil is done now.” 

“ The evil is done, you say " ” 

“ No doubt ; I was sure of it. And now let us give 
no cause for suspicion ; we must calculate the result of tlie 
blow and ward it off, if possible.” 

“ After all,” said Fouquet, “ the evil is not great.” 

“ You think so 1 ” said Aramis. 

“ Of course. Surely a man is allowed to write a love- 
letter to a wpman.” 

" A man, certainly ; a subject, no, — especially when 
the woman in question is one with whom the king is in 
love,” 

" But, my friend, the king was not in love with La Val- 
li&re a week ago ; he was not in love with her yesterday, 
and the letter is dated yesterday, I could not guess the 
king was in love, when the king’s affection was not even 
yet in existence.” 

** As you. please,” replied Aramis ; but unfortunately 
the letter is not dated, and it is that circumstance partic- 
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ularly which annoys me. If it had only been dated 
yesterday, I should not have tlie slightest shadow of 
uneasiness on your account.*’ 

Fouquet shrugged his shoulders. “ Am I not my own 
master,” he said ; “ and is the king, then, king of my brain 
and of my flesh 1 ” 

“You are right,” replied Araniis ; “do not let us give 
more importance to matters than is necessary ; and be- 
sides — Well, if we are menaced, we have means of 
defence.” 

“ Oh, menaced ! ” said Fouquet, “ you do not place this 
gnat-bite as it were among the number of menaces whicli 
may compromise my fortunes and my life, do you ? ” 

“ Do not forgot, M. Fouquet, that the bite of an insect 
can kill a giant, if the insect be venomous.” 

“But has this sovereign power you were speaking of 
already vanished ** 

“ I am all-powerful, it is true, but I am not immortal.” 

“ Come, then, the most pressing matter is to find Toby 
again, I suppose. Is not that your opinion 1 ” 

“ Oh ! as for that, you will not find him again," said 
Aramis ; “ and if he was of any great value to you, you 
must give him up for lost.” 

“ At all events, he is somewhere in the world,” said 
Fouquet. 

“You are right; let me act,” replied Aramis. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MADAMp'S POUH OUANCES. 

Anne op Austria Imd begged the young queen to pay her 
a visit. For some time past suffering most acutely, and 
losing both her youth and beauty with tliat rapidity which 
marks the decline of women for whom life has been a long 
contest, Anno of Austria had, in addition to her physical 
sufferings, to experience the bitterness of being no longer 
held in any esteem, except as a living remembrance of the 
past, amid the youthful beauties, wits, and powers of her 
court. Her physician’s opinions, her mirror also, grieved 
her far loss than the inexorablo warnings which the sfei- 
ety of the courtiers afforiiod, who, like the rats in a ship, 
abandon the hold into which the water is on the point 
of penetrating, owing to tlie ravages of decay. 

Anne of Austria did not feel satisfied with the time her 
oldest son devoted to her. The king, a good son rather 
from affectation than from affection, had at first been in 
the habit of passing an hour in the morning and one in 
the evening with his mother ; but since he had himself 
undertaken the conduct of State affairs, the duration of the 
morning and evening visits had been reduced to half aii 
hour each ; and then, by degrees, the morning visit had 
been omitted altogether. They met at Mass ; the evening 
visit was replaced by a meeting either at the king^s assem-, 
bly or at Madame’s, which the queen attended obligingly 
enough, out of regard to her two sons. Tlie result was 
that Madame bad acquired au immense influence over the 
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court, which made her apartments the true royal place of 
meeting. This Anne of Austria had perceived; feeling 
herself to be suffering, and condemned by her sufferings 
to frequent solitude, she was distressed at the idea that 
the greater part of her future days and evenings would 
pass away solitary, useless, and in despondency. She re- 
called with terror the isolation in which Cardinal Richelieu 
had formerly left her, — those dreaded and insupportable 
evenings during which, however, she had for consolation 
youth and beauty, which are always accompanied by hope. 
She next formed the project of transporting the court to 
her own apartments, and of attracting Madame, with her 
brilliant escort, to her gloomy and already sorrowful abode, 
where the widow of a king of France and the mother of a 
king of France was reduced to console, in her anticipated 
widowhood, the always weeping wife of a king of France. 

Anne began to reflect. She liad intrigued a good deal 
9i her life. In the good times past, when her youthful 
mind nursed projects which were invariably succpssful, 
she then had by lier side, to stimulate her ambiti<^n and 
her love, a friend of her own sex, more eager, more ambi- 
tious than herself, — a friend who had loved her (a rare 
circumstance at court), and whom some petty considera- 
tions had removed from her forever. But for many years 
past — except Madame de Motteville, and La Molena, her 
Spanish nurse, a confidante in lier character of country- 
woman and woman too — who could boast of having given 
good advice to the queen ; or who, among all the youth- 
heads there, could recall the past for her, — that past 
in which alone she lived) 

Anne of Austria remembered Madame de Ghevreuae^ in 
the ffrst place exiled rather by her wish than by the king’s, 
and then dying in exile, the wife of a gentleman of obscare 
birth and po;:«ition» She asked herself what Madame de 
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Chevreuse would formerly have advised her in a similar 
circumstance, in the mutual difficulties arising from their 
intrigues ; and after serious roilcctioii it seemed as if her 
clever, subtle friend, full of experience and sound judg- 
ment, answered her in her ironical tone : “ All those in- 
significant young people are poor and greedy of gain. 
They require gold and incomes to support their pleasures ; 
it is by interest you must gain them over.** Anne of 
Austria adopted this plan. Her purse was well filled, 
and she liad at her disposal a considerable sum of money, 
which had been amassed by Meuartn for her, and lodged 
in a place of safety. She possessed the most magnificent 
jewels in France, among which, and especially worthy of 
mention, were pearls so large that they made the king 
sigh every time he saw them, because the pearls of his 
crown were like millet-seed compared to them. 

Anne of Austria no longer hud beauty or charms at 
her disposal. She gave out, therefore, that her wealth was 
great ; and as an inducement for others to visit her apart- 
ments, she let it be known that there were good gold 
crowns to be won at play, or that handsome presents were 
likely to be given on days when all went well with her, 
or annuities which she had wrung from the king by en- 
treaty in order to maintain her credit. And in the first 
place she tried these means upon Madame, because to 
gain her consent was of more importance than anything 
else. Madame, notwithstanding the bold confidence with 
which her youth and her talents inspired her, blindly ran 
head-foremost into the net which had been stretched out 
before her. Enriched by degrees by these presents and 
transfers of property, she took a fancy to these inhent- 
anoes by anticipation. Anne of Austria adopted the same 
means towards Mondenr, and even towards the king him- 
s^. She instituted lotteries in her apartments. 
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The day on wliicli the present chapter opens, invita- 
tions had been issued for a lute supper in the queen- 
mother’s apartments, as she intended that two beautiful 
diamond bracelets of exquisite workmanship should be 
put up for lottery. The medallions were antique cameos 
of the greatest vahie ; the diamonds, in point of intrinsic 
value, ditl not represent a very epiifiderable amount, but 
the originality and rarity of the workmanship were such 
that every one at court not only wished to possess the 
bracelets, but even to see tliem on the arras of the queen 
herself ; and on the days when she wore them, it was con- 
sidered a favor to be allowed to admire them in kissing her 
hands. The courtiers had, even witli regard to this sub- 
ject, adopted various expressions of gallantry to establish 
the aphorism that the bracelets would have been priceless 
in value if they had not been unfortunate enough to be 
placed in contact with arms as beautiful as the queen’s. 
This compliment had been honored by a translation into 
all the languages of Europe, and numerous were the verses 
in Latin and French which had been circulated the 
subject. 

The day when Anne of Austria determined upon a 
lottery was in a critical period. Tiie king had not been 
near his mother for two days. Madame, after the great 
scene of the dryads and naiads, was sulking by herself. 
The king’s fit of sulkiness was over, but an all-absorbing 
occupation of mind raised him above the stormy disputes 
and the giddy pleasures of the court. 

Anne of Austria effected a diversion by tbe announce- 
ment of the famous lottery to take place in her apartments 
on the following evening. With this object in view, she 
saw the young queen, whom, as we already know, she 
had invited to pay her a visit in the morning. ** My 
daughter,” she said to her, I have good news to tell you { 
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the king has been sa^^ing the uioht leiuler tilings to mo 
about you. lie is young, you know, aiul easily drawn 
away; but so long as you keep near iiu*, be will Ui-i \en- 
ture to keep away Ironi yim, — to wbmn, b(3side^, bo is 
most warmly and aUbctionalely attaeluMl. I intend to 
have a lottery this evening, and shall expect to see you." 

“I have heard,” s.iid the young (jueen, with a surt of 
timid reproach, ^‘that y'uur M.ijv-sty lutends to put in lot 
tery those beautiful bracelets whose rarity is so great that 
we ought not to allow them to j)ass out of the custody of 
the crown, even were there no otln r reason than that tln^y 
had once belonged to you.” 

“ My daughter,” said Anne of Austria, who read the 
young queen’s thoughts, and wished to console her for not 
having received the bracelets as a present, ” it is necessary 
that I should attract Madame always to my apartments.” 

“ Madame ! ” said the young queen, blusliing. 

“ Of course ; would you not prefer to have a rival near 
you, whom you could watch and rule over, than to know 
that the king is with her, always as ready to flirt witli 
her as she with him. The lottery I have proposal is 
my means of attraction for that purpose ; do you blame 
me?” 

Oh, no ! ” returned Maria Theresa, clapping her hands 
with a childlike expression of delight. 

“ And you no longer regret, then, ray dear, that I did 
not give you those bracelets, as I had at first intended to 
do?” 

Oh, no, no, my kind mother ! ” 

« Very well, my dear daughter ; make yourself look as 
beautiful as possible, that our supper may be very bril- 
liant ; the gayer you seem, the more charming you appear, 
and you will eclipse all the ladies present as much by 
your brilliancy as by your rank,** 
m. in, — 5 
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Maria Theresa left full of delight. An hour afterwards, 
Anne of Austria received a visit from Madame, whom she 
covered with caresses, saying, “ Excellent news ! the king 
is charmed with my lottery.” 

“ But I,” replied Madame, " am not quite so charmed ; 
to see such beautiful bracelets on any one’s arms but 
yours or mine is what I cannot reconcile myself to.” 

“ Well, well,” said Anno of Austria, concealing by a 
smile a violent pain which she had just experienced, ‘‘ do 
not alarm yourself, young lady, and do not look at things 
in the worst light immediately.” 

“ Ah, Madame, Fortune is blind, and I am told there 
are two hundred tickets.” 

“ Quite as many as that ; but you cannot surely forget 
that there can be only one winner.” 

“No doubt. But who will that be ? Can you telH” 
said Madame, in despair. 

“ You remind me that I had a dream last night ; my 
dreams are always good, — I sleep so little.” 

“ What was your dieam ? — But are you sufferinq ** ^ 

“No,” said the queen, stifling with wonderful command 
the torture of a renewed attack of shooting pains in her 
bosom ; “ I dreamed that the king won the bracelets.” 

“The king]” 

“ You are going to ask me, I think, what the king could 
possibly do with the bracelets ] ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you would not add, perhaps, that it would be 
very fortunate if the king were really to win, for he 
would be obliged to give the bracelets to some one else.” 

“ To restore them to you, for instance.” 

” In which case I should immediately give them away ; 
for yon do not think,” said the queen, laughing, ” that I 
heve put theee bmoelete up for tottery from neceeeitjr. 
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My object was to give them without arousing any one’s 
jealousy ; but if Fortune should not got me out of my dilfi* 
culty — well, I would teach Fortune a les8<m, and I know 
very well to whom I would offer the bracelets,” These 
words wore accompanied by so expressive a smile that 
Madame could not resist paying her by a grateful kiss. 

“ But,” added Anno of Austria, “ do you not know as 
well as I do, that if the king were to win the bracelets, ho 
would not restore them to me t ” 

You mean he would give them to the queen ? ” 

" No, and for the very same lea^on that he would not 
give them back again to me ; since, if I had wished to 
make the queen a present of them, 1 had no need of him 
for that purpose.” 

Madame cast a side-glance upon the bracelets, which in 
their casket were dazzlingly exposed to view upon a table 
close beside her. 

“ How beautiful they are ! ” she said, sighing. “ But 
stay!” Madame continued; we are quite forgetting that 
your Majesty’s dream is nothing but a dream.” 

“ 1 should be very much surprised,” returned Anne of 
Austria, if my dream were to deceive me ; that has hap- 
pened to me very seldom.” 

We may look upon you as a prophetess, then.” 

” 1 have already said, my daughter, that I dream but 
very rarely ; but tbe coincidence of my dream about this 
matter with my own ideas is extraordinary, — it agrees so 
wonderfully with my own views and arrangements.” 

” What arrangements do you allude to t ” 

” That yoq will win the bracelets, for instance.” 

In that case it will not be the king.” 

said Anne of Austria, ” there is not such a v^ry 
great distance between his Majesty’s heart and your own ; 
for are you not his beloved sistert There is not, I lepeei^ 
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false. C’utiie, let us leckoii up the chances in your 
favor.” 

“ I will count them.” 

“ In the first place, we will begin with the dream. If 
the king wins, 1j(‘ is sure to give you the bracelets.” 

“ I admit tliat is one.” 

“ If you win them, they are yours.” 

Naturally ! that may be admitted also.” 

“ Lastly, — if Monsieur were to win them !” 

“Oh’” said Madame, laughing heartily, “ho would 
give them to the (^lievalier de Lorraine.” 

Anno of Austria laughed as heartily as her daughter-in- 
law ; so freely, indeed, that her sulferings again returned, 
and made her turn suddenly pale at the very lieight of lier 
mirth. 

“ What is the matter 1 ” inquired Madame, alarmed. 

“ Nothing, nothing, — a pain in my side. I have been 
laughing too much. We were at the fourth chance, I 
think.” 

“ Oh, that I cannot see ! ” 

“ I heg your pardon, I am not excluded from the 
chance of winning; and if I be the winner, you are sure 
of me.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you ! ” exclaimed Madame. 

“ I hope you look upon yourself as one whose chances 
are good, and that my dream now begins to assume the 
solid form of reality.” 

“ Yes, indeed, you give me both hope and confidence,” 
said Madame; “and the bracelets won in this manner will 
be a hundred times more precious to me.’ 

^^Well, then, good-by until this evening;” and the 
princesses separated. 

Anne of Austria, after her daughter-in-law had left her, 
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said to herself, at. she ('xaiiiiiunl tlii‘ bracohdt., “ Tlioy are 
indeed precious, Miice by their means this oveiiiiiL: 1 shall 
liave vvon over a heait to iiiy side, and at the same liiiio 
sliall havo penetrated a seeret.” Then, turning towards 
the deserted alcove in h^^r room, she said, addressing va- 
cancy, “ Is it not thus that y(m would have acteil, my 
poor Chevreuse'l Yes, yes; I know it is.” 

And, like a perfume* f‘f days gone by, her youth, her 
])layful iiiiaginatioii, and Ikt liap[)ineHs seemed to return 
to her w’lth the echo of tins invoeation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LOTTERY. 

At eight oVlock in the evening, every one had assembled 
in the queen-mother’s apartments. Anne of Austria, in 
full dress, beautiful still, with the remains of her former 
loveliness, and aided by all the resources which coquetry 
can command at the hands of clever assistants, concealed, 
or rather pretended to conceal, from the ciowd of young 
courtiers who surrounded her, and who still admired her, 
— thanks to the combination of circumstances which we 
have indicated in the preceding chapter, — the ravages, 
which were already visible, of the acuto sufTeriiig to which 
she finally succumbed a few years later. Madam<, almost 
as great a coquette as Anne of Austria, and the queen, 
simple and natural as usual, were seated beside her, each 
contending for her good graces. 

The ladies of honor, united in a body in order to resist 
with greater effect and consequently with more success 
the witty and lively cojiversations which the young men 
held with them, were enabled, like a battalion formed in 
square, to offer one another mutual aid in attack and de< 
fence. Montalais, skilled in that skirmishing warfare, pro- 
tected the whole line by the rolling fire which she directed 
against the enemy. De Saint-Aignan, in utter despair at 
the rigor of Mademoiselle de Toiinay-Charente, whicli be- 
eame insolent in its obstinacy, tried to turn bis back upon 
her; but overcome by the irresistible briUtanoy of the 
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beauty^B great eyes, he every momeut returned to confirm 
his defeat by now submissions, to which Mademoiselle de 
Tonnay-Charento did not fail to reply by fresh acts of 
impertinonoe. De Saint-Aigiian did not know to what 
patron saint to appeal. T.a Valliire had about her not 
exactly a court, but a small nucleus of courtiers. Do 
Saint- Aigniin, hoping by this maiKcuvrc to attract Athe- 
nais^s attention towards liiin, had aj)proached the young 
girl, and saluted her with a resjicct whicli induced some 
slow-going persons to believe that lie wished to console 
himself for Athcnais by Louise, riicsp, however, were 
persons who liad neither been witnesses of the scone dur- 
ing the shower, nor had hcaid it spoken of. But as the 
majority were already informed, and well informed too 
on the matter, the acknowledged favor with which she 
was regarded had attracted to her side some of the most 
astute as well as the least sensible nionibers of the court, 
— the former, because they said with Montaigne, “ What 
do 1 know Y ” and the latter, because they said with Ra- 
belais, “ It is likely.” The greatest number had followed 
in the wake of the latter, just as in hunting five or six 
of the best hounds alone follow the scent of the animal 
hunted, while the remainder of the pack follow only the 
scent of the hounds. 

The two princesses and the queen examined with pa^ 
ticular attention the toilets of their ladies and maids of 
honor as well as those of the other women ; and they con- 
descended to forget that they were queens in recollecting 
that they were women. Jn other words, they pitilessly tore 
in pieces every petticoat-wearer there, aa Molit^re would have 
said. The looks of both princesses simultaneously fell upon 
la Valliere, who, as we have just said, was compdetely sur* 
rounded at that moment. Madame knew* not what pity 
WU8, mi said to the queen-motheri benduig towards heTi 
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“ludetjcl, if Fortune were just, she would favor that poor 
little La Valliere.” 

“ That is not possilde,” snid the queen-mother, smiling* 

«Why notr’ 

“ There are only two hundred tickets, so that it was not 
pOHsihle to inscribe every one’s name on the list/' 

"And hers is not there, then ? ” 

" No I ” 

" What a pity ! She might have won them, and then 
soltl them.” 

" Sold them ^ ” exclaimed the queen. 

" Yea ; it would have been a dowry for her, and she 
would not have l)i‘on obliged to marry without her troiis- 
st'aUy as will probably be the case.” 

" Really answered the queen-mother. "Poor little 
thing! has she no dresses, then?” and she pronounced 
these words like a woman who has never been able 
to understand the inconveniences of a slenderly filled 
purse. 

" Stay, look at her ^ Heaven forgive me, if she not 
wearing tlie very same skirt this evening that she had on 
this morning during the drive, and which she managed to 
keep clean, thanks to the care the king took of her in 
sheltering her from the rain.” 

At the very moment Madame uttered these words the 
king entered the room. The two princesses wmuld not 
perhaps have observed his arrival, so completely were they 
occupied in their ill-natured remarks, had not Madame 
noticed that all at once La Yalliere, who was standing 
up facing the gallery, exhibited certain signs of confusion, 
and then said a few words to the courtiers who surrounded 
Ixer, who immediately dispersed. This movement induced 
Madame to look towards the door, and at that moment 
the oaptain of the Ouards announced the king. At this 
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announcement La Vallic'^re, mIio luul hitherto kept her 
eyes iixed upon the gallery, suddoiiiy cast them down as 
the king entered 

His Majesty was dressed magnihoently and in the most 
l)crfect taste; he was conversing with Monsieur and the 
Due (]e lioquelaure, — MoiJSi»‘ur on Ins riglit and the Due 
do lioquelauro on his left. The king advanced in the first 
place towards the queens, to whom ho bowed with an air 
of graceful respect. He took liis inotlier’.s hand and kissed 
it, addressed a few coiiipliments to Madame upon the ele- 
gance of her toilet, and then hegan to make the round of 
the assembly. La Valhore was saluted in the same man- 
lier as the others, witli ii' ither more nor less attention. 
His Miijesty then returned t() ids mother and his wife. 
When the courtier'^ noticed tliat the king had only ad- 
dressed some ordinary remaik to the yi>ung girl wlio had 
been so particularly noticed in the inondng, they imme- 
diately drew their own conclusion to account for this cold- 
ness of manner, — this conclusion being that although the 
king might have taken a sudden fancy to her, that fancy 
had already disappeared. One thing, however, might 
have been remarked, — that close beside La Vallicre, 
among the number of the courtiers, M. Fouquet was to 
be seen ; and his respectfully attentive manner served to 
sustain the young girl in the midst of the varie<l emotions 
which visibly agitated her, 

M, Fouquet was just on the point, moreover, of speak- 
ing in a more friendly manner with Mademoiselle do la 
Vallifere, when M. Colbert “approached, and after having 
bowed to Fouquet with all the formality which rules 
of the most respectful politeness could require, seemed 
determined to take his position beside La Valli^re for the 
purpose of entering into conversation with her. Fouquet 
immodiateljr yielded We plaee. This proceeding ww 
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eagerly taken in by the eyes of Montalais and Malicorne, 
•who mutually exchanged their several observations on the 
subject. De Guiche, standing within the embrasure ol a 
window, saw no one but Madame. But as Madame, on 
her side, frequently glanced at La Vallicre, De Guiche’s 
eyes following Madamc*s were from lime to time cast upon 
the young girl. 

La Valliere instinctively felt herself sinking beneath the 
weight of all the different looks, inspired, some by interest, 
others by envy. She had nothing to compensate her for 
her sufferings, — not a kind word from her companions, nor 
a look of affection from the king. The misery the poor 
girl was suffering was unspeakable. 

The queen-mother now directed the small table to he 
brought forward, on which the lottery tickets were placed, 
two hundred in number, and begged Madame de Mottoville 
to read the list of the chosen. It was a matter of course 
that this list had been drawn up in strict accordance with 
the laws of etiquette ; the king^s name was first on the list, 
next that of the queen-mother, the queen, Monsit ur, Ma- 
dame, and so on. All hearts throbbed anxiously as the list 
was read aloud ; more than three hundred persons h&d been 
invited, and each of them was anxious to learn whether his 
or her name was likely to be found among the number of 
privileged names. The king listened with as much atten- 
tion as the others ; and when the last name had been pro- 
nounced, he saw that La Vallicre had been omitted from 
the list. Every one, of course, could remark this omission. 
The king flushed as if he had been much annoyed ; but 
La Valliere, gentle and resigned as usual, gave no sign of 
having noticed it. While the list was being read, the king 
had not taken his eyes off the young girl, who seemed to ex- 
pand, as it were, beneath the happy influence which she 
felt was shed around her, and who was too delighted and 
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too pure in spirit for any other thought than that of love to 
find an entrance either to lier mind or to her heart. Ac- 
knowledging this touching self-denial hy tlio fixedness of 
his attention, the king showed La Valli^ro that ho appre- 
ciated its delicacy. Wlien the list was iinished, the faces 
of the different ladies win) had been omitttHl or forgotten 
fully expressed their disajiptniitnieiit. Malicoriio also was 
forgotten among the number of men ; and the grimace ho 
made plainly said to Montalais, who was also forgotten, 
“Cannot we contrive to amingo matters witli Fortune in 
such a manner that she shall not forget ns?” to which a 
smile full of intelligence from Mademoiselle Aure, replied, 
“ Certainly w'o can.” 

The tickets were distributed to each person according 
to his or her number. The king received his first, next 
the queen-mother, then Monsieur, then tho queen and 
Madame, and so on. After this, Anne of Austria opene«l 
a small Spanish leather bag, containing two hundred num- 
bers engraved upon small balls of mothei-of-pearl, and 
presented the open sack to the youngest of her maids of 
honor, that she might take one of the balls out of it. Tlio 
eager expectation, amid all these tediously slow prepara- 
tions, was rather that of avidity than of curiosity. De 
Saint-Aignan bent towards Mademoiselle de Tonnay-CJia- 
rente to whisper to her, “ Since we have each a number, 
Mademoiselle, let us unite our two chances. The bracelet 
shall be yours if I win ; and if you are successful, deign to 
give me but one look of your beautiful eyes.” 

“No,” said Athenais ; “if you win tho bracelet, keep 
it, — every one for himself.” 

“You are without any pity,” said De Saint-Aignan, 
“ and I will punish you by a quatrain, — 

‘ Beautiful Irui, to my vows 
You are tpo opposed — * ” 
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Silence ! said Atbenais, ** you will prevent me from 
hearing the winning number.** 

“ Number one,** said the young girl who had drawn the 
mothor-of-pearl ball from the Spanish leather bag. 

“ The king ! *’ exclaimed the queeiwn other. 

The king has won ! ” repe«itod the queen, delightedly. 

** Oh ! the king ! your dream ! said Madame, joyously, 
in the ear of Anne of Austria. 

The king was the only one who did not exhibit any 
satisfaction. He merely thanked Fortune for what she 
had done for him, by addressing a slight reverence to the 
young girl who had been chosen as the proxy of the swift- 
winged goddess. 1'hoii, receiving from the hands of Anne 
of Austria, amid the envious murmurs of the whole assem- 
bly, the casket enclosing the bracelets, ho said, “ Are these 
bracelets really beautiful, tlien 1 ** 

*‘Look at them,** said Anne of Austria, ‘^and judge for 
yourself.” 

The king looked at them, and said, ** Yes, indeed, an 
admirable medallion. What perfect finish 1 *’ 

What perfect finish !’* repeated Madame. 

Queen Maiia Tliercsa easily saw, and that too at the 
very first glance, that the king would not offer the brace- 
lets to her ; but as he did not seem in the least degree 
disposed to offer them to Madame, she felt satisfied, or 
nearly so. The king sat down. The most intimate among 
the courtiers approached, one by one, to admire more 
closely the beautiful piece of workmanship, which soon 
with the king's pennission was passed about from hand 
to hand. Soon every one, connoisseur or not, was utter- 
ing various exclamations of surprise, and overwhelming 
the king with congratulations. There was, in fact, some- 
thing for every one to admire, — the brilliants for some, 
and the cutting for pthers, The ladies visibly displayed 
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their impatience at seeing such a treasure monopolized by 
the gentlemen. 

“ Messieurs, Messieurs,” said the king, whom nothing 
escaped, “one would almost think that you wore bmce- 
lets as the Sabines used to do ; hand them over to the 
ladies for a little while, who seem to me to have a just 
claim to understand such matters better than you.” 

These words appeared to Madame tlio beginning of a 
decision which she expected. She gathered, besides, tliis 
happy belief from the glances ot* the queen mother. I'lio 
courtier who held them at the moment when the king 
made this remark, amul the general excitement lia&teiied to 
])lace the bracelets in the hands of Queen Maria Theresa, 
who, knowing too well, poor* woman, that they were not 
designed' for her, hardly hioked at them, and almost imme- 
diately passed them on to Madame. The latter — and 
Monsieur even more minutely than lierself — gave the 
bracelets a long look of covetous desire. Then she handed 
the jewels to those ladies who weie near her, pronouncing 
this single word, but with an accent which expre88e<l as 
much as a long phrase, “ Magnificent ! ” 

The ladies wlio had received the bracelets from Ma- 
dame’s liands took as much time as they pleased to ex- 
amine them, and then made them circulate by passing 
them on towards the right. During this time the king 
was tranquilly conversing witli De Guiohe and Fouquet, 
— or rather he let tliem talk, while he di<l not listen. 
Accustomed to the set form of ordinary phrases, liis ear, 
like that of all men who exercise an incontestable superi- 
ority over otliers, merely selected from the conversations 
held about him the indispensable word which requires 
reply. His attention, however, was now elsewhere, for it 
wandered as his eyes did. 

Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente was the last of the 
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ladles inscribed for tickets ; and as if she had ranked ac- 
cording to her name upon the list, she had only Montalais 
end La Valliere after her. When the bracelets reached 
these two persons, no one appeared to take any further no* 
tice of them. The humble hands which for a moment 
touched these jewels deprived them of all their impor- 
tance, — a circumstance which did not, however, prevent 
Montalais from starting with joy, envy, and covetous de- 
sire at the sight of the beautiful stones still more than at 
their niagnihcent workmanship. It is evident that if she 
were compelled to decide between pecuniary value and 
artistic beauty, Montalais would unhesitatingly have pre- 
ferred the diamonds to the cameos; and her disinclination. 
therefoi*e, to pass them to her companion, La Valliere, was 
very great. La Valliere fixed a look almost of indifference 
upon the jewels. 

“Oh, how rich, how magnificent these bracelets are!” 
exclaimed Montalais ; “ and yet you do not go into ecstasies 
about them, Louise ! You are no true woman, I am sure.” 

“ Yes, I am indeed,” replied the young girl, with au ac- 
cent of the most charming melancholy ; “ but why desire 
that which caimot he ours ? 

The king, his head bent fonvard, listened to what the 
young girl w^as saying. Hardly had the vibration of her 
voice reached his ear than ho rose radiant with delight, 
and passing across the wdiole circle, £rom the place where 
he stood, to La Vallih'e, “ You are mistaken, Mademoi- 
selle,” he said ; “ you are a woman, and every woman has 
a right to wear jewels, which are made for woman.” 

” Oh, Sire ! *' said La Valliere, “ will not your M^estjr 
believe absolutely in my modesty 1 ” 

“ I believe you possess every virtue, Mademoiselle, — 
frankness as well as every other ; I entreat you, therefore, 
to say frankly what you think of these brac^ts*” 
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“ I thiuk that they are beautiful, Sire, and cannot be 
offered to any other than a queen.*’ 

“ I am delighted that such is your opinion, Mademoi- 
Belle ; the bracelets are yours, and the king begs you to 
accept them.” 

And as with a movement almost resembling terror La 
Volli^re eagerly lield out the casket to the king, the king 
gently pushed back La Vallitre’s trembling hand. A si- 
lence of astonishment more profound than that of death 
reigned in the assembly : and yet, from the side wliere 
the queens were, no one had heard wlut he had said, 
nor understood what lie had done. A charitable friend, 
liowever, took upon herself to spread the news ; it was 
Tonnay-Oharente, to whom Madame had made a sign 
to approach. 

“ Good heavens ! ** exclaimed Tonnay*Charente, “ how 
happy that La Vallicro is! The king has just given her 
the bracelets.” 

Madame bit her lips to such a degree that the blood 
appeared upon the surface of the skin. The young queen 
looked first at La Vallicre and then at Madame, and be- 
gan to laugh. Anno of Austria rested her chin upon her 
Wutiful white hand, and remained for a long time ab- 
sorbed by a suspicion which disturbed her mind and a 
cruel pain which gnawed her heart. De Guiche, observ- 
ing Madame turn pale, and guessing the cause of her 
change of color, abruptly left the assembly and disap- 
peared. Malicorne was then able to approach Montalais 
very quietly, and under cover of the general din of con- 
versation, said to her, ''Aure, you have our fortune and 
our future close beside you.” 

“ Yes,** was her reply, os she tenderly embraced La Vat 
liire, whom inwardly she was tempted to strangle, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MALAGA,^ 

During tliis long and violent contention between the 
aiiibitions of the court and the affections of the lieart, one 
of our characters, the least deserving of neglect perhaps, 
was however very nmcdi neglected, very much forgotten, 
and exceedingly unhappy. In fact, IVArtagnah — D*Ar- 
tagnan, we say, for we niiist call him by lii.s name, to 
rennnd our rcadms of his existence — had absoluttdy 
nothing whatever to do amid this brilliant, light-hearted 
world of fashion. After having followed the king dur- 
ing two whole days at Fontainebleau, and having criti- 
cally observed all the pastoral fancies and beroicoraic 
travesties of liis sovereign, the musketeer felt that he 
needed something more than this to satisfy the ciavings 
of his existence. At every moment assailed by persons who 
asked him, “ How do you think this costume suits me, 
M. d'Artagnan 1 ” he would reply to them in bland, sarcas- 
tic tones, Why, I think you are quite as >vell dressed 
as the finest monkey to bo found in the fair at St. IjEU- 
rent.’’ It was just such a compliment as D^Artagnan 
usually paid where he did not feel disposed to pay any 
other; and whether agreeable or not, the inquirer was 
obliged to be satisfied with it. And whenever any one 
asked him, “ M. d’Artagnan, how do you intend to dress 
yourself this evening 1 ** he replied, “ I shall undress my- 
self/* at which all the ladies laughed. But after a couple 
of days passed in this manner, the musketeer, perceiving 
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ttiat nothing serious was lik<*ly to arise wliich could con- 
cern him, and that the king had completely — or at least 
ai)pearcd to have completely — forgotten I*aiis, 8 t, Mand($, 
and Belle-Isle 5 that M. (Gilbert’s mind was occupic‘il with 
illuminations and fireworks; that for the next month, at 
hjiist, the ladies had glances to ht'^tow and r(*coive, — 
asked the king fur leave of ahs(Mu‘(‘ fur a matter of 
private business. At tht^ momont D’Artagnan made Ins 
request, his Majesty was on the point of going to bed, 
quite exhausted from dancing. 

‘‘You wish to leave mo, M. d’Artagnan inquired the 
king, with an air of astonishment, for Louis XIV. could 
never understand that any one who might have the dis- 
tinguished honor of being near him couhl wish to be 
separated from him. 

“ Sire/* said D*AiLagnan, “ I leave you simply because 
I am not of the slightest service to you in anything. Ah, 
if I could only hold the balancing-polo while you were 
dancing, it would bo a very diffenjiit matter.’* 

“ But, my dear M. d’Artagnan,” said the king, gravely, 
“ people dance without a balancing-pole.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! ” said the musketeer, maintaining his im- 
perceptible tone of irony, “ 1 had no idea at all of that." 

“You have not seen me dance, theui” inquired the 
king. 

“ Yes ; but 1 believed it would give place to matters 
requiruig greater force. I was mistaken, — a greater rea- 
son, therefore, why I should withdraw. Sire, I repeat, 
you have no present oc<jasion for my services ; besides, if 
your Majesty should have any need of me, you would 
know where to find me.” 

“ Very well,” said the king ; and he granted him his 
leave of absence. 

We shall not look for D’Artagnan, therefore, at Fon- 

VOL. III. — 6 
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tainebleau, for this would bo quite useless ; but with the 
periuission of our readers we shall find him in the Hue 
des Lombards, at the sign of the Pilon d’Or, in the 
bouse of our old friend Planchot. It was about eight 
o'clock in the evening, and tlie weather was exceedingly 
warm ; there was only one window open, and that one be- 
longing to a room on the entresol. A pcrfiirao of spices, 
mingled with another perfume less exotic but more pene- 
trating, — namely, that which arose from the street, — 
ascended to the nostrils of the musketeer. 

D'Artagnan, reclining upon an immense flat-backed chair, 
with his legs not stretched out, but simply placed upon a 
stool, formed the most obtuse angle that was ever seen. 
Both his arms were crossed over his head, his head re- 
clining upon his left shoulder, in the manner of Alexander 
the Great. His eyes, usually so quick and intelligent in 
their expression, were now half closed, and were fixed 
upon a small comer of blue sky which was visible behind 
the opening of the chimneys ; there was just enough blue 
to use if it were necessary to set a piece into one of the 
sacks of lentils, or beans, which formed the principal fur- 
niture of the shop on the ground floor. Thus extended at 
his ease, and thus sheltered in his place of observation 
behind the window, D’Artagnan seemed no longer a sol- 
dier, no longer an officer of the palace, but a citizen in a 
state of stagnation between his dinner and supper, or be- 
tween his supper and his bed, — with one of those strong, 
ossified brains, which have no more room for a single idea, 
so fiercely does animal matter keep watch at the doors 
of inteUigence, narrowly inspecting the contrabapd trade 
which might result from the introduction into the brain 
of a symptom of thought. 

We have already said that night was olodng in; the 
shops were being lighted, while the windows of the flpper 
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apartments were being closed, and the irregular steps of a 
patrol of soldiers forming the night-watch could be heard 
in the distance. D’Artagnan continued to think of noth- 
ing, and to look at nothing except the blue corner of the 
sky, A few paces from him completely in the bhade, lying 
on his stomach upon a sack of Indian corn, was Pl.inchet, 
with both his arras under his chin, and his eyes fixed on 
D’Artagnan, who was either thinking, dreaming, or sleep- 
ing with his eyes open. Planchet had been watching him 
for a tolerably long time, and by way of interruption, be- 
gan by exclaiming, “Hum! hum ’ ” But D’Artagnan did 
not stir. Planchet then saw that it was necessary to have 
recourse to some more effectual means. After mature 
deliberation, the most ingenious means wliich suggested 
itself to him in the present circumstances was to let 
himself roll off the sack to the floor, murmuring at the 
same time against himself the word “ Stupid ” But what- 
ever was the noise produced by Planchet *8 fall, D’Ar- 
tagnan, who had in the course of his existence hoard 
many other noises, did not appear to pay the least atten- 
tion to it. Besides, an enormous cart laden with stones^ 
passing from the Rue St. Mcderic, overcame by the noise 
of its wheels the noise of Planchet’s fall. And yot Plan- 
chet fancied that, in token of tacit approval, he saw the 
musketeer imperceptibly smile at the word “Stupid.’* This 
emboldened him to say, “Are you asleep, M. d’Artagnau?** 

^‘No, Planchet, I am not even asleep,** replied the 
musketeer. 

** I am in despair,” said Planchet, “ to hear such a word 
as rtwi.” 

*‘Well, and why notl Is it not a good word, Mi 
Planchet ! ** 

“ Of course, M. d’Artagnan.” 

“WelU” 
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“ Well, then, tlio word distresses me beyond measure.” 

Tell me why you are distressed, Planchet,” said 
T)*Ai’tagnan. 

“ If you say that you are not even asleep, it is as much 
as to say that you have not even the consolation of being 
able to sleep ; or better still, it is precisely the same as 
telling me that you are bored to death.” 

“ Planchet, you know I am never bored.” 

Except to-day and the day before yesterday.” ' 

“Bah!” 

“ M. d'Artagnan, it is a week since you returned from 
Fontainebleau ; it is a week since you had any orders to 
issue, or your men to review and manoeuvre. You need 
the sound of guns, drums, and all that royal din and con- 
fusion ; I, who have myself carried a musket, can easily 
believe that.” 

“ Planchet,” replied D’Artagnan, ” I assure you that 
I am not bored the least in the world.” 

“ In that case what are you doing, lying there as if you 
wore dead 1 ” 

“My dear Planchet, there was once upon a time, at the 
siege of La Eochello, when I was there, when you were 
there, when we both were there, a certain Arab, who was 
celebrated for his skill in aiming culverins. He was a 
clever fellow, although very singular with regard to his 
complexion, which was of the same color as your olives. 
Well, this Arab, whenever he had done eating or work- 
ing, used to sit down to rest himself, as I am resting now, 
and smoked I cannot tell you what sort of magical leaves 
through a long amber-mouthed tube; and if any officer 
happening to pass reproached him for being always asleep, 
he used quietly to reply, * Better to sit down than to stand 
up, to lie down than to sit down, to be de^d than to lie 
down/” 
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“ He was a very mclaiielioly Arab, both from his color 
and from his stylo of conversation/* said PJanehet. “I 
remember him perfectly well. Ho nsi-d to cut oiX the 
heads of the Protestants with extreme satisfaction.** 

“ Precisely ; and then used to embalm them, wlaui they 
were worth the trouble.” 

“Yes; and when ho was engaged in his embalming 
occupations, with his hciTas and other j)lants about him, 
he looked like a bnsket-nniker making baskets.” 

“ You are quite riglit, PJancliet ; ho did so.** 

“ Oh, I can remember things too ’* 

“ I have no doubt of it j but what do you think of liis 
mode of reasoning!” 

“ I think it very good in one sense, Monsieur, but very 
stupid in another.’* 

“Explain, Planchet, explain.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, in point of fact, then, ‘ Petter to sit 
down than to stand up,^ is plain enough, especially when 
one may be fatigued under certain circumstances;” and 
Planchet smiled in a roguish way. “ As for ‘ Better to be 
lying down than sitting down,^ let that ])ass ; but as for 
the last proposition, that it is * better to be dead than ly- 
ing down^' it is, in my opinion, very a])surd, my own 
undoubted preference being for my bed ; and if you are 
not of my opinion, it is simply, as I have already bad the 
honor of telling you, because you are boring yourself to 
death.” 

“ Planchet, do you know M. La Fontaine ? ” 

“ The chemist at the corner of the Rue St. Mcdcric ? ” 

“ No ; the writer qf fables ] ” 

“ Oh ! Maitre Corbeau ! ” 

Exactly so ; well, then, I am like his hare.** 

“ He has a hare also, then ? ” 

" He has all sorts of animals.” 
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Well, what does his hare do, then 1 

“His hare thinks.” 

« Ah, ah ! ” 

“ Planchet, I am like M. La Fontaine’s haie, — I am 
thinking.” 

“ You ’re thinking, you say 1 ” said Planchet^ uneasily. 

“ Yes ; your house is dull enough to drive people to 
think. You will admit that, I hope.” 

“ And yet. Monsieur, you have a look-out upon the street.” 

“Yes ; and wonderfully interesting that is, of course.” 

“ But it is no less true, Monsieur, that if you were liv- 
ing at the back of the house you would be bored ^ I mean 
you would think — more than ever.” 

“ Upon niy word, Planchet, I hardly know that.” 

“ Still,” said the grocer, “ if your reflections were at all 
like those which led you to restore King Charles II.;” 
and Planchet finished by a little laugh which was not 
without its meaning. 

“ Ah, Planchet, my friend,” returned D’Artagnan, “ you 
are getting ambitious.” 

“ Is there no other king to be restored, M. d’Artagnan> 
— no other Monk to be put into a boxi” 

“ No, my dear Planchet ; all the kings are seated on 
their thrones, — less comfortably so, perhaps, than I am 
upon this chair ; but, at all events, there they are ; ” and 
D’Artagnan sighed. 

“ M. d’Artagnan,” said Planchet, “ you are making me 
very uneasy,” 

“ You *re very good, Planchet,” 

” I have a suspicion, Heaven forgive me ! ” 

" What is it 1 ” 

” M. d’Artagnan, you are getting thin.” 

” Oh ] ” said D’Artagnan, striking his chesty which 
sounded like an empty cuirass, “ it is impossible, Planchet” 
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'*Ah I” said Planchet, M'ith effusion, jou were to 
get thin in my house — ** 

« Weill” 

I should do something rash.” 

What would you do 1 Tell me.” 

“ I should look out for the man who was the cause of 
all your anxieties.” 

“ Ah ! according to your account, I am anxious now.” 

Yes, you are anxious, and you are getting thin, visibly 
getting thin. Malaga ! if you go on getting thin in tliis 
way, I will take my sword in my hand, and go stmight to 
M. d'Herblay and have it out with him.” 

“ What ! ” said M. d’Artagnan, starting in his chair, — 
“what^B that you say, Planchet? And what has M. 
d’Herblay’s name to do with your groceries'?” 

"Just as you please. Get angry if you like, or call me 
names if you like, but, morbleu ! I know what I know.” 

D’Artagnan had, during this second outburst of Plan- 
chet, so placed himself as not to lose a single look of his 
face ; that is, he sat with both his hands resting on his 
knees, and his head stretched towards the worthy grocer. 
" Come, explain yourself,” he said, " and tell me how you 
could possibly utter such a blasphemy. M. d’Herblay, 
your old master, my friend, an ecclesiastic, a musketeer 
turned bishop, — would you raise your sword against him, 
Planchet ? ” 

" I could raise my sword against my own father when 
I see you in such a state as you are now.” 

" M. d'Herblay, a gentleman ! ” 

" It ’a all the same to me whether he ’s a gentleman or 
not. He gives you the blue devils, that is all I know ; 
and the blue devils make people get thin. Mahiga ! I 
have no notion of M. d'Artagnan leaving my house thinner 
than bo entered it.” 
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‘‘ How docs ho give me the Line devils, as you call it 1 
Come, expli'nn, explain ! ” 

“You have had the nightmare during the last three 
nights.*' 

“ I r' 

“ Yes, you ; and in your nightmare you called out, 
several times, ' Aramis ! sly Aramis ! * *’ 

“ All ! I said that, did I ? murmured D'Artagnan, 
uneasily. 

“ Yes, those very words, upon my honor.” 

“ Well, what elso 1 You know the saying, my friend, 
‘ Dreams go hy contraries.’ ” 

“Not so ; for every time during the last three days 
when you went out, you have not once failed to ask 
me on your return, * Have you seen M. d’Herblay 1 ’ or 
else, ‘ Have you received any letters for mo from M. 
d’Hcrblay ? ’ 

“ Well, it is very natural that I should take an interest 
in my old friend,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Of course ; but not to such an extent as to get thin 
from it.” 

“ rianchet, I ’ll get fatter ; I give you my word of honor 
T will.” 

“Very well, Monsieur, I accept it; for I know that 
when you give your word of honor it is sacred.” 

“ I will not dream of Aramis any longer, and I will 
never ask you again if there are any letters from M. 
d’Herblay ; but on condition that you explain one thing 
to me.” 

“ Tell me what it is, Monsieur,” 

“ I am a great observer ; and just now you made use 
of a very singular oath, which is unusual for you.” 

“ You mean Malaga / I suppose ? ” 

“ Precisely,” 
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tt is tlio oath I used ov(M*^inT I liave Ixm'ii a 
grocer.” 

"Very proper, too ; it is the iiaiue of a dried grape or 
raisin, 1 believe i ” 

“ It is my most ferocious oath ; when I have once said 
Malaga / I am a man no longer.” 

" StDl, I never knew you to use that oath b(‘fore.” 

"Very likely not, Monsieur. Sonic one gave it to me," 
said Planchet ; and as he pronounced these uords, ho 
winked his eye with a cunning ex]H’<‘ssion, wliich thor- 
oughly awakened D’Artagnan’s att<nition. 

Come, come, M. Plancliet ! ” 

" Why, I am not like yon. Monsieur,” said Planchet. 
" I don’t pass my life in thinking.” 

" You are wrong, then.” 

" I mean in boring myself to death. We have hut a 
very short time to live, — why not make the best of it i ” 

" You are an Epicurean philosopher, I begin to think, 
Planchet.” 

Why not t My hand is still as steady as ever ; I can 
write, and can weigh out my sugar and spices ; my foot is 
firm ; I can dance and walk about ; my stomach has its 
teeth still, for I eat and digest well ; my lieart is not quite 
hardened. Well, Monsieur — ” 

" Well, what, Planchet ? ” 

" Why, you see — ” said the grocer, rubbing liis hands 
together. 

D’Artagnan crossed one leg over the other, and said, 
" Planchet, my friend, you overwhelm mo with surprise ! ” 

« How so?” 

" You are revealing yourself to me in a character abso* 
lately new,” 

Planchet, flattered in the highest degree by this remark, 
continued to rub his hands very hard together, Ah ! ” 
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he said, '' because I happen to be onlj stupid, you think 
me, perhaps, a positive fool.” 

« Very good, Planchet : very well reasoned.” 

“ Follow my idea, Monsieur, if you please. I said to 
myself,” continued Planchet, “ that without enjoyment 
there is no happiness on tins earth.” 

** Quito true, — what you say, Planchet,” interrupted 
D'Artagnan. 

“At all events, if we cannot obtain pleasure, — for 
pleasure is not so common a thing, after all, — let us at 
least get consolation of some kind or other.” 

“ And so you console yourself] ” 

“Exactly so.” 

“ Explain to me your method of consoling yourself.” 

“ I put on a buckler to fight against ennui. 1 rule my 
time by patience; and on the very evening before the 
day on which 1 perceive that I am going to get bored, 1 
amuse myself.” 

“ Is it no more difficult than that ] ” 

“ No.” 

And you found it out quite by yourself] ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ It is miraculous.” 

“ What do you say 1 ” 

say^ that your philosophy is not to be matched in 
the whole world.” 

“ You think so? Follow my example, then.” 

“ It is a very tempting one.” 

“ Bo as I do.” 

“ 1 could not wish for anything better. But all minds 
are not of the same stamp ; and it might possibly happen 
that if I were required to amuse myself in the manner 
you do, I should bore myself horrildy.” 

^ Bah I at least tiy it first,” 
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“Well, tell me what you do.” 

Have you observed that I leave liome occasionally ? ” 

«Yes.” 

** In any particular way ? 

Periodically.” 

“ That’s the very thing. You have noticed it, then] ” 

“My dear Planehet, you niubt undeisUnd that wlieu 
^#wo persons see each other nearly every day, and one of the 
two absents himself, the other misses liim. Do not you 
feel the want of my society when I am in the country ] ” 

“ Prodigiously ; that is to say, I feel like a body with- 
out a soul.” 

** That being understood, then, let us go on.” 

“ What are the periods when I absent myself ] ” 

“ On the 15th and 30th of every month.” 

“ And I remain away — ” 

“ Sometimes two, sometimes three, and sometimes four 
days at a time.” 

” Have you ever given it a thought, what I have been 
absent for ? ” 

“ To look after your debts, I suppose.” 

“And when I returned, how did you think I looked?” 

“ Exceedingly satisfied.” 

“You admit, you see, that I always look very satisfied. 
And to what have you attributed my satisfaction ] ” 

“ To the fact that your business was going on very well ; 
that your purchases of rice, prunes, brown sugar, dried 
apples and pears, and treacle were advantageous. You 
Were always very picturesque in your notions and ideas, 
Planchet ; and I was not in the slightest degree surprised 
to find that you had selected the grocer’s trade as an oc- 
cupation, which is of all trades the most varied and the 
very pleasantest in kind, since one handles in it so many 
natural and perfumed productions.” 
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Perfectly true, Monsieur ; but you are very greatly 
mistaken/’ 

“ 111 what way ? ” 

“ In thinking that I go away like that, Monsieur, every 
fortnight to collect my money or to make purchases. 
Oh ! how the douce could you have thought such a thing 1 
Oh ! oil ! oh ! ” and Planchet began to laugh in a manner 
that insjhred D'Artagnan with very serious misgivings as 
to his sanity. 

“I confess,” said the musketeer, *^that I do not pre- 
cisely catch your meaning.” 

** Very true. Monsieur.” 

‘‘What do you mean by ‘ very true * ? ” 

“ It must be true, since you say it ; but pray be assured 
that it in no way lessens my opinion of you.” 

" Ah ! that is very fortunate.” 

“Ko. You are a man of genius; and whenever the 
question happens to be of war, tactics, surprises, or good 
honest blows to be dealt, why, kings are rubbish compared 
to you. But for the consolations of the mind, the pi'dper 
care of the body, the agreeable things of life, if one may 
say 80 — ah, Monsieur, don'^t talk to me about men of 
genius; they are their own executioners.” 

“Gk)od, Planchet ! ” said D’Artagnan, quite fidgety with 
curiosity ; “ upon my word, you interest me in the highest 
degree.” 

‘‘ You feel already less bored than you did just now, do 
you not ] ” 

“ 1 was not bored ; yet since you have been talking to 
me I feel more amused.” 

“ Very good, then ; that is not a bad beginning. I will 
cure you, rely upon that.” 

** 1 ask nothing better.” 

“ Will you let me try, then 1 ” 
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“ Immediately, if you like.” 

“ Very well. Have you any horses here 1 ” 

“ Yes ; ten, twenty, thirty.” 

** Oh, there is no orcasion for so many os that ; two will 
be quite sufficient.” 

They are at your disposal, Planoliet. ” 

Very good ; then I shall carry you off Avith me.” 

“When?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“Where V* 

“Ah ! you are asking me too much.” 

“You will admit, however, that it is important that I 
should know where I am going.” 

“ Do you like the country ? ” 

“Only moderately, Planchet.” 

“ Then you like the town better ? ” 

“That is as it may be.” 

“ Well, I am going to take you to a place half town 
and half country.” 

“ Good.” 

“ To a place where I am sure you will amuse yourself.” 

“ Admirable ! ” 

“ Yes ; and more wonderful still, to a place from which 
you have just returned, for the purpose only, it would 
seem, of getting bored here.” 

“It is to Fontainebleau you are going, then?” 

“Exactly; to Fontainebleau.” 

“ And, in Heaven’s name, what are you going to do at 
Fontainebleau 1 ” 

Planchet answered D’Artagnan by a wink full of sly 
humor. 

“You have some property there, you rascal ! ” 

^^Oh, a very paltry affiiir; a little bit of a house,— 
nothing more ! ” 
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“ I understand you.” 

“ But it is tolerable enough, I give you my word for it." 

** I am going to Planchet’s country-seat ! ” exclaimed 
D’Artaguan. 

“ Whenever you like.” 

“ Did wo not say to-morrow 1 ” 

“ To-morrow, if you like ; and then, besides, to-morrow 
is the 14th, — that is to bay, the day before the one when 
I am afraid of getting bored ; so we will look upon it as 
an understood thiug.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ You will lend me one of your horses?” 

“ The heat I have.” 

No ; I prefer the gentlest. I never was a very good 
rider, as you know, and in my grocery business 1 have got 
more awkward than ever; besides — ” 

Besides what 1 ” 

^‘Why,” added Planchet, with another wink, “I do 
not wish to fatigue myself.” 

Why so 1 ” D’Artagnan ventured to ask. 

Because I should lose half the pleasure I expect to 
enjoy,” replied Planchet; and thereupon he rose from 
his sack of Indian corn, stretching himself, and making 
all his bones crack, one after the other, with assort of 
harmony. 

Planchet, Planchet,” exclaimed D’Artagnan, "I do 
declare that there is no sybarite, upon the whole face of 
the globe, who can he compared to yon. Ah, Planchet, 
it is very clear that we have never yet eaten a ton of salt 
together.” 

** Why so, Monsieur 1 ” 

** Because even now I can scarcely say I kno^ you” 
said X^^Artagnan, ** and because^ in point of fact, I t^un 
to the opinion which for a moment I had fonned of 
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on that day at Boulogne when you strangled, or nearly 
strangled, M. de Wardes’a valet, Lubin, — in plain lan- 
guage, Planchet, that you are a man of great resource's.'’ 

Planchct began to laugli with a laugh full of self-con- 
ceit; bade the musketeer good night, and went downstairs 
to his back shop which he used as a bedroom. D’Ar- 
tagnan resumed his original position upon his chair ; and 
his brow, which had booii unnifTliMl for a moment, becaine 
more thoughtful than ever. He h«id already forgotten the 
whims and fancies of Planchet. ^^Yes,” said ho, taking 
up again the thread of his thoughts, which had been 
broken by the agreeable conversfition in which wo have 
just permitted our readers to participate, — ‘^Yes, yea, 
those three points include everything : First, to ascertain 
what Baisemeaux wanted with Aramis ; secondly, to learn 
why Aramis does not let me hear from him ; and thirdl}^ 
to ascertain where Porthos is- Tlie whole mystery lies in 
these three points. Since, therefore,” continued D’Ar-» 
tagnai), ‘‘our friends tell us nothing, we must have re^ 
course to our own poor intelligence. I must do what I 
can, mordwuxf or rather Malaga I as Planchet says.” 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A LETTER FROM M. DE^ BAISEMEAUZ. 

D’ArtaGnan, faithful to his plan, went the very next 
moTiiii]g to pay a visit to M. de Baisemeaux. It was 
cleaning day at the Bastille ; the cannon were furbished 
up, the staircases scraped and cleaned ; and the jailers 
seemed to be carefully engaged in polishing even the keys 
themselves. As for the soldiers belonging to the garri- 
son, they were walking about in the different courtyards, 
under the pretence that they were clean enough. 

The governor, Baisemeaux, received D’Artagnan with 
more than ordinary politeness, but he behaved towards 
him with so marked a reserve of manner that all D’Ar- 
tagnan’s tact and cleverness could not get a syllable out of 
him. The more he kept himself within bounds, the more 
B’Artagnan’s suspicion increased. The Idtter even fancied 
that he noticed that the governor was acting under the in- 
fluence of a recent recommendation. Baisemeaux had not 
been at the Palais-Royal with D’Artagnan the same cold 
and impenetrable man which the latter now found in the 
Baisemeaux of the Bastille. When D’Artagnan wished to 
make him talk about the urgent money matters which had 
brought Baisemeaux in search of Aramis, and had ren- 
dered him expansive, notwithstanding what had passed 
on that evening, Baisemeaux pretended that he had some 
orders to give in the prison, and left D’Artagnan so long 
alone, waiting for him, that our musketeer, feeling sure 
^at he should not get another gyl^ble out of bim^ left 
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the Bastille without waiting until Baiaemeaux roturued 
from his inspection. 

But D'Artagnaii's auapicioiia were aroused j and when 
once that was the case, D’Artagnan could not sleep or re« 
main quiet for a moment. He was among men what tlia 
cat is among quadrupeds, the emblem of restlessness and 
impatience at the same moment. A restless cat no more 
remains in the same place than a silk thread does which 
is wafted idly to and fro with every bn ath of air. A cat 
on the watch is as motionless as death, fixed at its place 
of observation, and neither hunger nor tliirst can draw it 
away from its meditation. D’Artagnan, who was burning 
with impatience, suddenly threw aside the feeling, like a 
cloak which he felt too heavy on his shoulders, and said 
to himself that what they were concealing from him was 
the very thing it was important that ho should know ; and 
consequently he reasoned that Baisemeaux would not fail 
to put Aramis on his guard, if Aramis had given him any 
particular recommendation, — which was, in fact, the very 
thing that happened. 

Baisemeaux had hardly had time to return from the 
donjon, when D’Artagnan placed himself in ambuscade 
close to the Hue du Petit-Muse, so as to see every one 
who might leave the gates of the Bastille. After he had 
spent an hour on the look-out from the Golden Port- 
cullis, under the pent-house of which ho could keep him- 
self somewhat in the shade, D’Artagnan observed a soldier 
leave the Bastille. This was, indeed, the surest indication 
he could possibly have wished for, as every jailer or 
warder has certain days, and even certain hours, for leaving 
the Bastille, since all are alike prohibited from having 
either wives or lodgings in the castle, and can according^ 
leave without exciting diiy curiosity ; but a soldier once 
in barracks is kept there fof fouHKid-twent^ hours when 
TOL- III. — 7 
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on duty, — and no one knew this better than D’Artagnan. 
The soldier in question, therefore, was not likely to leave 
in his regimentals, except on an express and urgent order. 
The soldier, wo were saying, loft tlie Bastille at a slow 
and lounging ])ace, like a hajipy mortal, in fact, who in- 
stead of sentry duty before a wearisome guard-house or 
upon a bastion no less wearisome has tlie good luck to 
get a little liberty in addition to^a walk, — the two pleas- 
ures being reckoned as part of his time on duty. He bent 
his steps towards the Faubourg St. Antoine, enjoying 
the fresli air and the warmth of the sun, and looking at 
all the pretty faces he passed. D'Artagnan followed him 
at a distance; ho had not yet arranged his ideas as to 
what was to be done. I must, first of all,” he thought, 
** see the fellow’s face« A man seen is a man judged of.” 
D’Artagnau increased his pace, and, which was not very 
difficult, soon got in advance of tlie soldier. Not only did 
he observe that his face showed a tolerable amount of in^ 
telligence and resolution, but he noticed also that his nose 
was a little rod. ** The fellow has a weakness for brandy^ 
I see,” said D’Artognan to himself At the same moment 
that he remarked his red nose, he saw that the soldier bad 
a white paper in his belt. 

Good I he has a letter,” added D’Artagnan. The only 
difficulty was to get hold of the letter. A soldier would 
of course be too delighted at having been selected by M« 
de Baisemeaux as a special messenger, and would not be 
likely to sell his message. As D’Artagnon was biting his 
nails, the soldier continued to advance farther and farther 
into the Faubourg St. Antoine* He is certainly going 
to St. Mande,” he said to himself, and 1 shall not he 
able to learn what the letter contains*” It was enough to 
drive him wild. If I were in umform,” said B'Artagiuua 
to. bimselfy I would bavo the fsUov saised mi bis totftor 
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with him. I could easily get assistauce at tlie very firat 
guard-house; but the devil take me il I mention mj name 
in an affair of tliih kind ' If 1 were to treat him to some- 
thing to diink, his suspicions would be roused ; and be- 
sides he would make me drunk Mordioax ! ray wits 
seem to have left im*,’’ said D’AitagiTan ; “it is all over 
with me. Yet, supposing I were to attack this poor devil, 
make him draw his sword, and kill him for the sake of 
his letter ! No harm in that, if it were a question of a 
letter from a queen to a nobleman, or a letter from a car- 
dinal to a queen ; but what miserable intrigues are those 
of Messieurs Aramis and Fouquet with M. Colbert ! A 
man’s life for that ! Oh, no, indeed ; not even ten 
crowns.” 

As D Artagnan philosophized in this manner, biting first 
his nails and then his mustaches, he perceived a group 
of archers and a commissary of police engaged in forcibly 
carrying away a man of very gentlemanly exterior, who 
was struggling with all liis might against them. The 
archers liad torn his clothes, and were dragging him 
roughly away. He begged that they would lead him along 
more respectfully, asserting that be was a gentleman and 
a soldier; and observing our soldier walking in the 
street, he called out, “ Help, comrade I ” 

The soldier walked on with the same step towards the 
man who had called out to him, followed by the crowd. 
An idea suddenly occurred to D’Artagnan ; it was bis first 
one, and we shall find that it was not a bad one, either. 
During the time the gentleman was relating to the soldier 
that be had just been seized in a house as a thief, when 
the truth was he was only there as a lover ; and while the 
soldier was pitying him, and baring him consolation and 
adtice with that gravity which a French soldier has always 
fieady whenever his vanity or hk eqmt de corpM is eon- 
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ceriuul, — D'ArtJif^iian glided beliind the soldier, who wasi 
closely li(3m]iied in by the crowd, and quickly and deftly 
drew the paper not of his belt. As at this moment tlie 
gentleman with the torn clothes was pulling about the 
soldier to show how the coramissary of police had pirlled 
him about, D’Artagnan effected his capture of the letter 
without the slightest inconvenience. He stationed him- 
self about ten ])aces distant, b(‘hind the pillar of an ad- 
joining house, and read the address, “To M. du Vallon, 
at M. Fouc| net’s, St. Mand6.” 

“ Hood ! ” he said ; and then he unsealed without tear- 
ing the letter, drew out the paper, wliich was folded in 
four, and which contiiined only these w^ords : — 

Dear M. du Vallon, — Will you he goml enough to tell 
M. d’Herblay that he has been to the Bastille, and has been 
asking questions ? 

VTour devoted De Baisemeaux. 

« Very good ! all right ! ” exclaimed D’Artagnan ; “ it 
is clear enough now. Porthos is engaged in it,” Being 
now satisfied of what he wished to know : “ Mordmix 1 ** 
thought the musketeer, “there is that poor devil of a 
soldier, whom that hot-headed, cunning fellow, De Baise* 
meaux, will make to pay dearly for my trick. If he re- 
turns without the letter, what will they do to him 1 
Besides, I don’t want the letter ; when the egg has been 
sucked, what is the good of the shell ? ” D’Artagnan per- 
ceived that the commissary and the archers had succeeded 
in convincing the soldier, and had gone on their way 
with the prisoner, the latter being still surrounded by th^ 
crowd and continuing bis complaints. D’Artagnan ad- 
vanced into the very middle of the crowd, let the letter 
fall, without any one having observed him, and then re- 
treated rapidly. The soldier resumed his route towards 
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St. Mantis, Ins mind mucli occupied with the ^ontloiuau 
who had implored Ills protection. ♦Sudilonly he thought 
of his letter, and looking at his belt sau Hut it was no 
longer there. D’Artagnau derived no littk* satisl'actioii 
from his sudden ternlied cry. Tin* pool soldier in the 
greatest anguish of mind looked round liim on every side, 
and at last, about twenty i>ae(‘s behind him, perceived 
the blessed envelope, lie poum ed on it like a falcon on 
its prey. The envelope was certainly a little dusty and 
rather crumpled, but at all events tbe letter w’as found 
again. D'Artagnan observed that the broken seal puzzled 
the soldier a good deal ; but he apparently twitished Inm- 
self, and returned the letter to his belt, “(lo on,” said 
D'Artagnaii, ** I have plenty of time befoni me, so you 
may precede me. It appears that A ram is is not at Paris, 
since Baiaomeaux writes to Portlios. Dear Purthos, bow 
deliglited I shall be to S(3c liiin again, and to have some 
conversation with him ! ” said the Gascon ; and regulating 
Ilia pace according to that of tlie soldier, he promised 
himself to arrive a quarter of an hour after iiim at M. 
Fouquet’s. 
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CIIArTER X. 

IN WHICH THE READER WILL RE DELIGHTED TO FIND THAT 
PORTIIOS HAS LOST NOTHIN^ OF HIS STRENGTH. 

D’Artagnan had, according to liis usual style, calculated 
that every hour ih W'orth sixty miiiiitos, and every minute 
worth sixty seconds. Thanks to this perfectly exact cal- 
culation of minutes and seconds, he reached the supciiii- 
tendeiit’s door at the very moment when the soldier was 
leaving it with his belt empty. DArtagnan presented him- 
self at the door, which a porter with a profusely embroid- 
ered livery held lialf open for him. D’Artagnan would very 
much have liked to enter without giving his name ; but 
this was impossible, and so he gave it. Notwithstanding 
this concession, which ought to have removed every diffi- 
culty in the way, — at least D* Artagnan thought so, — tlie 
doorkeeper hesitated ; however, at the second repetition of 
the title, captain of the king’s Musketeers, the doorkeeper, 
without quite leaving the passage clear for him, ceased to 
bar it completely. D'Arbagnan understood that orders of 
the most positive character had been given. He decided, 
therefore, to tell a falsehood, — a circumstance, moreover, 
which did not very seriously affect his peace of mind, 
when he saw that beyond the falsehood the safety of the 
State itself, or even purely and simply his own individual 
personal interest, might be at stake. He therefore added 
to the statements which he bad already made, tba|i 
soldier who had just brought a letter to M. du Vallon 
was his own messenger, and that the only object of U)at 
letter was to imnounce his intended anivaL . > 
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From that moment no one opposed D'Aitagnan's en- 
trance any further, and he entered accordingly. A valet 
wished to accompany him ; but he answeierl that it was 
useless to take that trouble on his account, inasmuch as he 
knew perfectly well wliere M. du Valloii ^as. There was 
nothing, of course, to s*iy to a man so thoroiiglily and 
completely informed, and D’Artagnan was permitted to do 
as he liked. The terraces, the niagnihcent apartments, 
the gardens, were all reviewed and nar^o^\ly inspected by 
the musketeer. He walked for a (juartei of an hour in 
this more than royal resideni'e, which included as many 
wonders as articles of furniture, and as many bcrvants as 
there were columns and doors. “ Decidedly,” he said to 
himself, ** this mansion has no other limits than the limits 
of the earth. Is it probable that Porthos has taken it into 
his head to go back to Piermfundb witliout even leaving 
M. Fouquet’s house 1 ” He finally reached a remote part 
of the chateau, enclosed by a stone w^all upon which 
climbed a profusion of thick plants, luxuriant in blossoms 
as large and solid as fruit. At equal distances on the top 
of this enclosing wall were placed various statues in timid 
or mysterious attitudes. These were vestals hidden be- 
neath the long Greek peplum, with its thick, heavy folds ; 
agile watchers, covered with their marble veils, and guard- 
ing the palace with their furtive glances. A statue of 
Hermes, with his finger on his lips ; one of Iris, with 
extended wings ; another of Night, sprinkled all over with 
poppies, — ruled over the gardens and the outbuildings, 
which could be seen through the trees. All these statues 
threw in white relief their profiles upon the dark ground 
of the tall cypresses, which shot up their black summits 
toward the sky. Around these cypresses were entwined 
otimhing roses, wliose flowering rings were fastened to 
ereiy fork of the branches, imd spread over the lower 
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boughs and upon tlu* various statues showers of petals of 
the richest fragrance. 

These enchantments seemed to the musketeer the result 
of the greatest efforts of the human mind. He felt in a 
dnuiiny, almost j>oetical frame of mind. The idea that 
Portlms was living in so perfect an Eden gave him a 
higher idea of Porthos, — sliuwing Ik'W true it is that 
even the very liigliest orders of minds are not quite ex- 
empt from tlie influence of surrounding circumstances. 
D’Artngnan fimnd the door, and at the door a kind of 
spring which lie detected ; having toiiclied it, the door 
fl(‘W open. D’Avtagnan (mlm’ed, closed the door behind 
him, and advanced into a pavilion built in a circular form, 
in which no other sound could he heard but cascades and 
the songs of birds. At the door of the pavilion he met 
a lackey. 

“ It is here, I believe,” said D’Artagnan, without hesita- 
tion, that M. Ic Baron dii Vallon is staying 1 ” 

Yes, Monsieur,** answered tlie lackey. 

** Have the goodness to tell him that M. lo Chevalier 
il’Artagnaii, captain of his Majesty’s Musketeers, is waiting 
to see him.** 

D’Artagnan was introduced into a parlor, and had not 
long to remain in expectation. A well-remembered step 
shook the floor of the adjoining room ; a door opened, or 
ratlier flew open, and Porthos appeared, and threw himself 
into his friend's arms with a sort of embarrassment which 
did not ill become him. “ You here 1 ** he exclaimed. 

** And you ] '* replied D’Artagnan. “ Ah, you sly 
follow ! '* 

“ Yes,** said Porthos, with a somewhat embarrassed 
smile ; ** yes, you see I am staying in M, Foiiqiiet's bouse, 
at which you are not a little surprisedy 1 suppose ) ** 

**Kot at all; why should you not be one of If. 
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Fouquet's friends 1 M. Fouqiicfc has a very number 
of friends, particularly ariioiij,^ clever moii.” 

Porthos had tlio iiiodobty not to take the oomplimeiifc 
to himself. “ Beshios,” he added, you saw me at 
Belle-lsle.” 

‘‘ A greater reason for my believing you to be one of 
M. Fouquet’s friends-*' 

The fact is, I am acquainted with him,” said Porthos, 
with a certain embarrassment of manner. 

”Ali, friend Portlu’s,” .said D’Aitagiian, “how treach- 
erously you have behaved towards me I ” 

“ In what way 1 ” exclaimed Porthos. 

“What ! you coinideted so udniiiuble a work as the for- 
tifications of B(‘lle-Lsle, and yon did not t(‘ll me of it ! ” 
Porthos colored. “ Nay, more tlian that,” eontiiuiod 
D’Artagnan, “ you saw me out yonder, you know I am in 
the king’s service, and yet you could not guess that the 
king, jealously desirous of learning the name of the man 
whose abilities have wrought a work of whicli he has 
hoard the most w’onderful accounts, — you could not 
guess, 1 say, that the king sent me to learn who this 
man was.” 

“ What I the king sent you to learn — ** 

“ Of course ; but don’t let us speak of that any more.” 

“ Cortie de hauf / ” said Portlios ; " on the contiary, 
we will speak of it ; and so the king knew that we wero 
fortifying Belle-Isle 1 ** 

“ Of course ; does not the king know everything ? ” 

“ But he did not know who was fortifying it.** 

“ No; he only suspected, from what he had been told 
of the nature of the works, that it was some celebrated 
soldier.” 

“The devil 1” said Porthos, "if I bad only known 

tbatr* 
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“ You would not have run away from Vannes as you 
did, i>erhaps 1 ” 

“No; what did you say when you couldn’t find mel** 
My dear fellow, I reflected.” 

“ Ah, indeed, you reflected, did you ? Well, and to 
what did that reflection lead ? ” 

“It led mo to guebs the whole truth.” 

“ Come, then, tell me, what d’ld you guess, after all I ” 
saitl I’oithos, settling himself into an arm-chair and as- 
suming the airs of a sphinx. 

“ I guessed, in the hi-st place, that you were fortifying 
Belle-Isle.” 

“ There was no great difliculty in that, for you saw me 
at work.” 

“ Wait a minute ; I also gues.sed something else, — that 
you "wen* fortifying Bello-Isle by M. Fouquet’s orders.” 

“ Thai ’s true.” 

“But tliat is not all. Whenever I feel myself in a 
mood for guessing, I do nut stop half-way ; and so I 
guessed that M. Fouqiiet wished to ])iosei\o the most 
absolute secrecy respecting these fortifications.” 

“ I believe that was his intention, in fact,” said 
Porthos. 

“Yes; but do you know why he wished to keep it 
secret ] ” 

“ Why, in order that it should not be known,” said 
Porthos. 

“That was his principal reason. But his wish was 
subservient to an act of generosity — ” 

“In fact,” said Porthos, “I have heard it said that 
M. Fouquet was a very generous man.” 

“ to an act of generosity which be wished to eii^hibit 
towards the king.” 
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^*You seem surprised at it!” 

‘‘Yes” 

“ And you did not know thatl” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I know it, then.” 

“ You're a wizard." 

“ Not in the slightebt degree.” 

“ How do you know it, then 1 ” 

“ By a very simple means. I heard M. Fouquot him 
self bay so to the king.” 

“Say what to tlie king?” 

“ That he had fortilied Belle-Isle on his Majesty's ac- 
count, and that he made him a prf^bont of B(dle-Isle.” 

“ And you hoard M. Fouquot say that to the king ? ” 

“In those very words. He even added, ‘Belle-Isle has 
been fortilied by an engineer, on(* of my friends, a man of 
a great deal of merit, whom I slndl ask your Majesty’s 
permission to present to you.* ‘ Wliat is his name?’ asked 
the king. ‘ The Baron du Vallon/ M. Fouquet replied, 
‘Very well,’ returned his Majesty, ‘you will present him 
to me.' " 

The king said that ? ” 

“ Upon the word of a B'Artagnan ! ” 

“ Oh ! ** said Porthos. “ Why have I not been pre- 
sented, then ? ” 

“ Have they not, then, spoken to you about this 
presentation ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; but I am always kept waiting for 
it” 

“ Be easy I it will be sure to come.” 

“ Humph 1 humph 1 ” grumbled Porthos. 

D’ Artagnan pretended not to hear this ; and changing 
the conversation, he said, “You seem to be living in a 
rery spUtaijr place here, my dear feUew}” 
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“ I always preferred retirement ; I am of a melancholy 
disposition,” replied Porthos, with a sigh. 

“ Really, that is odd,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I never re- 
marked that in yon,” 

“ It is only since I liave taken to study,” said Porthos, 
with a thoughtful air. 

But the labors of the mind have not affected the health 
of the body, I trust ? ” 

“ Oh, not at all ! ” 

** Your strength is as great as ever ? ” 

“Too great, my friend, too great.” 

“ Ah ! I had heard that for a short time after your 
arrival — ” 

“ That I could hardly move a limb, I suppose ? ” 

“ How was it ] ” said D'Artagnan, smiling ; “ and wh) 
was it you could not movel” 

Porthos perceived that he had made a mistake, and 
wished to correct it. “ Yes, I came from Belle-Isle liere 
upon very hard hoi’ses,” he said ; “and that fatigued me.’* 
“ I am no longer astonished, then, since I, who folic wed 
you, found seven or eight lying doa<l on the road ” 

“ I am very heavy, you know,” said Porthos. 

“ So that you were bruised all over.” 

“My fat melted, and that made me very ill.” 

“ Poor Porthos ! But how did Aram is act towards you 
under those circumstances ? ” 

“Very well indeed. lie had me attended to by M. 
Fouquet’s own doctor. But just imagine, at the end of a 
week I could not breathe any longer.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ The room was too small ; I absorbed too much air.” 

“ Indeed r 

“ I was told so, at least ; and so I wfis Temoyed into 
{IDojihor apartraeBt,” 
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Where you were able to breathe, I hope.” 

“Yes, more freely; but I had no exercise, — nothing 
10 do. The doctor insisted that I was not to stir ; I, on 
the contrary, felt that I was stronger than ever. That 
was the cause of a very serious accident.” 

What accident 1 ” 

“ Fancy, my dear fallow, that I revolted against the 
directions of tliat ass of a doctor, and I resolved to go out, 
whether it suited him or not ; and consequently I told the 
valet who waited on mo to bring mo iny clothes.” 

“ You were qnit(‘ naked, then, my <h*ar Portlios ] ” 

“Oh, no! on the contrary, I had a magnilicent dressing- 
gown to wear. The lackey obeyed. 1 dressed myself 
in my own clothes, which had become too large for mo ; 
but, wliat was very strange, my feet had become too 
large.” 

“ Yos, I quite understand.” 

“ And my boots had become* too small.” 

“ You mean your feet were still swollen.” 

“ Exactly ; you have hit it.” 

“ Parhleu ! And is that the accident you were going 
to tell me about 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes ! I did not come to the same conclusion that 
you have reached. I said to myself, ‘ Since iny feet have 
entered ray boots ten times, there is no reason why they 
should not go in the eleventh.’ ” 

“ Allow me to tell you, my dear Porthos, that on this 
occasion you failed in your logic.” 

“ In short, then, I happened to be sitting opposite a 
partition. I tried to get my right boot on ; I pulled it 
with my hands, I pushed with all the strength of the 
muscles of my leg, making the most unheard-of efforts, 
when suddenly the two tags of my boot remained in my 
hands, and my foot struck out like a catapult.” 
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“ Catapult ! how learned you are in fortifications, dear 
Porthos ! ” 

My foot darted out like a catapult, and came against 
the partition, which gave way. My friend, I really 
thought that, like Samson, I had demolished the temple j 
the number of pictures, the quantity of china, vases of 
flowers, tapestries, and window-poles which fell down was 
really wonderful.’* 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Without reckoning that on the other side of a parti- 
tion was a set of shelves laden with china — ” 

“ Which you knocked over 'I ’* 

“ Which I dashed to the other side of the room,” said 
Porthos, laughing. 

“ Upon my word it is, as you say, astonishing,” replied 
D’Artagimn, beginning to laugh also ; whereupon Porthos 
laughed louder than ever. 

I broke,” said Porthos, in a voice half choked from 
his increasing mirth, ^^more than three thousand livres 
worth of china — ha ! ha 1 ha ! ” 

“ Good ! ” said D*Artagnan. 

smashed more than four thousand livres worth of 
glass — ^ ha ! ha I ha 1 *’ 

Excellent ! ” 

** Without counting a lustre, which fell on my head 
and was broken into a thousand pieces — - ha 1 ha I 
hal” 

** Upon youT head 9 ” said D’Artagnan, holding his 
sides. 

“ Right on the top.” 

” But foMT head must have been broken 9 ” 

” No, since I tell you, on the contrary, my dear fellow, 
Chat it was the lustre which was broken like glss^ as it 
Wie, indeed.” 
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** All ! the lustre was glass, you say.” 

“Venetian glass! a perfect ciuiosily, quite matchless 
indeed, and it weighed two hundred pounds.” 

“ And it fell upon your liead * ” 

“ Upon — my — head. J ust imagine a globe of crystal, 
gilded all over, the lower part beaut ilully eneiusttMl, per- 
fumes burning at the top, and jots from wliich fl.iiiio issued 
when they were lighted 

“ I quite understtind ; but they were not lighted at the 
time 1 ” 

“ Happily not, or I sliould have Ijt en act on fire.” 

“ And you were only knocked flat 1 ” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ How, not at all 1 ” 

“ Why, the lustre fell on my skull. It appears that we 
have upon the top of our heads an exceedingly tliirk 
crust.” 

“ Who told you that, Porthos 1 ” 

“ The doctor. A sort of dome which would bear Notre 
Dame, at Paris.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Yes, it seems that our skulls are made in that manner.” 

“ Speak for yourself, my dear fellow I it is your own 
skull that is made in that manner, and not the skulls of 
other people.” 

“ Well, that may be so,” said Porthos, conceitedly ; “ so 
true was it in my case, at least, that no sooner did the 
lustre fall upon the dome which we have at the top of our 
heads, than there was a report like a cannon, the crystal 
was broken to pieces, and 1 fell, covered from head to 
foot,” 

** With blood, poor Porthos ! ” 

Not at all ; with perfumes, which smelt like rich 
^teatus, It was delicious ; but the odor was too strong and 
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X felt quite giddy from it. Porhaps you have experienced 
it sometimes yoiirbelf, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ Yes, in inhaling the scent of the lily of the valley ; so 
that, my poor friend, you were knocked over by the shock 
and overpowered by the odor 1 ” 

“ Yes ; but what is very remarkable, — for the doctor 
told me, upon my word, that he had never seen anything 
like it — 

You«had a bump on your head, at least 1 ” interrupted 
D’Artagnan. 

I had five.” 

“ Why five 1 ” 

** I will tell you ; the lustre had, at its lower extremity, 
five gilt ornaments, extremely sharp.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Well, these five ornaments penetrated my hair, which, 
as you see, I wear very thick.” 

“ Fortunately so.” 

“ And they made a mark on my skin. But just notice 
the singularity of it, — these things seem really only to 
happen to mo! — instead of making indentations, they 
made bumps! The doctor could never succeed in ex- 
plaining that to me satisfactorily.” 

“ Well, then, I will explain it to you,” 

“ You will do me a great service if you will,” said Por- 
thos, winking his eyes, which with him was a sign of 
the profoundest attention. 

“ Since you have been employing your brain in studies 
of an exalted character, in important calculations, and so 
on, the head has gained a certain advantage, sc that your 
head is now too full of science.” 

“ Do you think so ? ” 

''I am sure of it. The result is that instead of allow^ 
ing any foreign matter to penetmte the interior of tb^ 
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iieail, your bony box or skull, wbicli is already too full, 
avails itself of the openings \vhich are made in it to allow 
111 IS excess to escape.” 

** Ah ! ” said Porthos, to whom this explanation appeared 
clearer than that of the doctor. 

" The five protuberances caused by the five ornaments 
of the lustre must certainly have been scientific masses, 
brought to the surface by the force of circumstances.” 

In fact,” said Porthos, ” the real truth is that I felt 
iar worse outside my head than inside. I will even con- 
fess that when I put my hat upon my head, clapping it 
on with that graceful energy which wo gentlemen of the 
sword possess, if my hand was not very gently applied, I 
experienced the most painful sensations.” 

I quite believe you, Porthos.” 

** Therefore, my good friend,” said the giant, “ M. Fou- 
quet decided, seeing how slightly built the house was, 
to give me another lodging; and so they brought me 
here.” 

“ It is the private park, is it not I ” 

« Yes.” 

Where the rendezvous are made, — that park, indeed, 
which is so celebrated in some of those mysterious stories 
about the superintendent.” 

** 1 don’t know. 1 have had no rendezvous or myste* 
rious stories bei-e myself ; but they have authorized me to 
exercise my muscles, and I take advantage of the permis* 
sion by rooting up some of the trees.” 

What fori” 

”To keep my hand in, and also to get some birdV 
nests ; I find that more convenient than climbing up the 

ses.” 

” You are as pastoral as Tyreis, my dear PoHhoa,” 

“Ye% I like the small eggs; I like them very much 
von. III. — 8 
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better than larger ones. You have no idea how delicate 
an omelet is, if made of four or five hundred eggs of 
linnets, chaffinches, starlings, blackbirds, and thrushes.” 

“ But five hundred eggs is perfectly monstrous ! ” 

*‘A salad-bowl will hold them easily enough,” said 
Porthoa. 

D’Artagnan looked at Porthoa admiringly for full five 
luiimtes, as if he had seen him for the first time, while 
Porthos proudly expanded beneath his friend’s gaze. They 
remained in this state several minutes, Poithos smiling» 
and D'Artagnan looking at him. D’AiLagnan was evi- 
dently seeking to give the conversation a new turn. “Do 
you amuse yourself much here, Porthos he asked at 
last, very likely after he had found out what he was 
searching for. 

“ Not always.” 

“ I can imagine that ; but when you get thoroughly 
bored, by and by, what do you intend to dol” 

! I shall not be here for any length of time. Ara* 
mis is waiting until the last bump on my head diaapp^^ani, 
in order to present me to the king, who I am told cannot 
endure the sight of a bump." 

Aramis is still in Paris, then 1 ” 

« No.” 

“ Whereabouts is he, then f *’ 

At Fontainebleau.” 

Alone 1 ” 

With M. Fouquot.” 

Very good. But do you happen to know one thing I ^ 

“No ; tell it me, and then I shall know.” 

*'^Well, then, I think that Aramis is forgetting you,” 

Do you really think so \ " 

“Yes; for at Fontainebleati yonder, you must knoW| 
laughing, dancing, banqueting, and drawing tlq 
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corks of M. de Mazariii’s wine in fine stylo. Are you 
aware that they have a ballet thcie every evening?” 

The deuce they have ’* 

“ I declare that your dear Aramis is forgetting you.” 

“ Well, that is not at all unlikel} , and 1 have myself 
thought so sometimes.” 

” Unless he is playing you a trick, the sly fellow I ” 

« Oh : ” 

“ You know that Aramis is as sly as a fox.” 

“ Yes, hut to play me a trick — ” 

Listen ; in the first place, he puts you under a sort of 
sequestration.” 

He sequesters me i Do you mean to say 1 am 
sequestered ? ” 

** I think so.” 

wish you would have the goodness to prove that 
to me.” 

" Nothing ^easier. Do you ever go out 1 ” 

“ Never ” 

Do you ever ride on horseback ? ” 

** Nevei.” 

“ Are your friends allowed to come and see you 1” 

« Never,” 

** Very well, then, my friend ; never to go out, never 
to ride on horseback, never to see your friends, — that is 
called being sequestered.” 

‘‘ But why should Aramis sequester me 1 ” inquired 
Porthos. 

Come,” said D’Artagnan, ” be frank, Porthos I ” 

** As gold.” 

“ It was Aramis who drew the plan of the fortifications 
at Belle-lslc, was it not?” 

Portbos colored as he said, Yes ; but that wae all that 
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Exactly; and my own opinion is that it was no very 
great affair, after all/^ 

“ That is mine too.*’ 

Very good ; I am deliglited that we are of the same 
opinion.” 

“ He never even came to Belle-Isle,” said Porthos. 

** There now, you see I ” ' 

“It was I who went to Vannes, as you may have 
seen.” 

“Say, rather, as I did see. Well, that is precisely the 
state of the case, my dear Pinthos. Aramis, who only 
drew the plans, wishes to j)ass liimself off as the engineer, 
while you, who stone by stone built the wall, the cita- 
del, and the bastions, he wishes to reduce to the rank of 
a mere builder.” 

“ By builder you mean mason, perhaps % ” 

“ Mason ; the very word.” 

“ Plasterer, in fact ] ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ A laborer 1 ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Oh, my dear Aramis, you seem to think you are only 
five-and- twenty years of ago still ! ” 

“ Yes ; and that is not all, for he believes you are fifty.” 

“ I should have liked amazingly to see him at work.” 

** Yes, indeed.” 

“ A fellow who has got the gout 1 ” 

“Yes.” 

“The gravel I” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Wlio has lost three of hia teeth 1 ” 

“Four.” 

“ While I — look at mine ! ” and Porthos, opening his 
large mouth very wide, displayed two rowe of twth Wtb^^ 
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less white than snow, but as even, hard, and sound as 
ivory. 

“You can hardly believe, Porthos,” said D’Anagnan, 
“what a fancy the king has for good teeth. Yours decide 
me ; 1 will present you to the king myself.” 

“You!” 

“ Why not ? Do you think I have less credit at court 
than Aramisl” 

“ Oh, no ! ” 

*-* Do you think that I have the slightest pretensions in 
regard to the fortili cations at Delle I.^le 1 ” 

“ Oh, certainly not ! “ 

“ It is your own interest alone, which would induce 
mo to do it.” 

“ I don’t doubt it in the least.” 

“ Well, I am the intimate fneiid of the king ; and a 
proof of tliat is that wliencver there is anything disagree- 
able to tell him, it is I wIjo have to do it.” 

“Tint, dear friend, if you i)reaent me — ” 

“Welir* 

“ Aramis will be angry.” 

« With me!" 

“ No, with me.” 

“ Bah 1 whether it he he or I who presents you, since 
you are to be presented, what does it matter 1” 

“ They were going to get me some clothes made.” 

“Your own are splendid.” 

“ Oh, those I had ordered were far more beautiful 1 ” 

“ Take care ; the king likes simplicity.” 

*^Iii that case I will be simple. But what will M, 
Fouquet say, when he learns that I have lefti” 

“ Are you a prisoner, then, on parole I ” 

" No, not quite that ; but I promised him that I would 
iiot leave without letting him know.” 
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Wait a minute ; we aliall return to that preaently. 
Have you anything to do here]” 

** II nothing ; nothing of any importance, at least’* 
Unless, indeed, you are Aramis’s representative for 
something of importance.** 

** By no means.” 

” What I tell you, pray understand that, is out of in* 
terest for you. 1 suppose, for instance, that you are com- 
missioned to send Aramis messages and letters.*’ 

“ Ah! letters — yes, 1 send certain letters to him.** 

<< Where r* 

To Fontainebleau.** 

Have you any letters, then 
"But—** 

** Nay, let me speak. Have you any letters, I say I * 

** I have just received one for him.” 

** Interesting? ” 

” I suppose so.” 

” You do not read them, then 1” 

” I am not at all curious,” said Porthos ; and he dlnw 
out of his pocket the soldiet^s letter, which Porthos had 
not lead, but which B’Artagnan had. 

” Do you know what to do with it ? ** said D’Artagnan. 
” Of course ; do as 1 always do, — send it to him.” 

Not BO.** 

" Why not 1 Keep it, then 1 ** 

” No, not quite that. Did they not tell you that this 
letter was important?** 

” Very important,*’ 

” Well, you must take it yourself to Fontainebloao,* 
”To Aramis?** 

"Yes.” 

"Very good.” 

** And since the king is there— 
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** You will profit by that.” 

I shall profit by the opportunity to present you to the 
king.” 

^^Ah^ come de ^oeu/f D’Artagnan, there is no one 
like you to find expedients.” 

“Therefore, instead of forwarding to our friend any 
messages, which may or may not be faithfully delivered, 
we will ourselves be the bearers of the letter.’* 

I had never even thought of that, and yet it is simple 
•enough.’* 

“ And therefore, because it is urgent, Porthos, we ought 
to set off at once.** 

“In fact,*’ said Porthos, “the sooner we set off, the 
less chance there is of Aramis’s letter meeting with any 
delay.” 

“Porthos, your reasoning is always forcible, and in 
your case logic seems to serve as an auxiliary to the 
imagination.” 

“ Do you think so 1 ” said Porthos. 

“ It is the result of your hard reading,** replied D*Ar- 
tagnan. “ So come along ; let us be off ! ” 

“ But,” said Porthos, “ my promise to M. Fouquet 1 
“ Which r* 

“ Not to leave St. Mande without telling him of it.*’ 

“Ah, my dear Porthos,” said D’Artagnon, “how very 
young you are 1 ** 

“ In what way 1 ” 

“You are going to Fontainebleau, are you not, where 
you will find M. Fouquet!” 

“Yes.” 

“ Probably in the king's pakoe.” 

“ ^ In the king’s palace,’ ” repeated Porthos, with an air 
full of majesty. 

“ Wrtl, you will accost him with these words, 'M. Fott 
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quet, I have the honor to inform you that I have just left 
St. Mand(5.'" 

“ And,** said Portlios, with the same majestic mien, 
seeing me at Fontainchleau at the king's, M. Fouquet 
will not bo able to tell me that I am not speaking the 
trath.** 

‘‘ My dear Portlios, I was just on the point of opening 
my lips to make the same remark, but you anticipate me 
in everything. Oli, Porthos, how fortunately you are 
gifted ! Age has not made any impression on you.” 

Not over-much.” 

‘‘Then there is nothing more to say?” 

I think not.*' 

” All your scruples are removed 1 ” 

” Quite so,” 

” In that case I shall carry you off with me.” 

Exactly ; and I shall go and get my horses saddled,” 

“ You have horses here, then V* 

" I have five.’* 

“You bad them sent from Pierrefuuds, I suppose!*' 

“ No, M. Fouquet gave them to mo.” 

“ My dear Porthos, we shall not want five horses for 
two persons ; besides, I have already three in Paris, which 
will make eight, and that will be too many.” 

“ It would not be too many if I had my servants herej 
but, alas 1 they are not here.” 

“ Do you miss them, then ! *' 

“ I miss Mousqueton ; I need Mousqueton.” 

^ “ What a good-hearted fellow you are, Porthos 1 ” said 
D’Artagnan ; “ but the best thing you can do is to leave 
your horses here, as you have left Mousqueton out yonder.” 
“ Why so 1 ” 

« Because, by and by, it might turn out a "very good 
thing if M. Fouquet had never given you anything at all” 
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“ I don’t understand y<m,” said Porthos. 

“ It is not necessary that you should unrlerstand.’^ 

“ But yet — ” 

“ I will explain to you later, Porthos.” 

" I ’ll wager it is some piece of p(jlicy or other.” 

Of the most subtle cliaractor,” returned D’Aitagnan. 

Porthos bent his head at this word “policy;” tlien, 
after a moment’s reflection, he added, “ I confess, D’Ar- 
tagnan, that I am no politician.” 

“ I know that well.” 

** Oh, every one knows that ! You have said it to me 
yourself, — you the bravest of the brave.” 

What did I say to you, Porthos 1 ” 

“That every man has liis days. You told me so, and 
I have experienced it myself. There are certain days 
when one feels less pleasure than on others in exposing 
one’s self to sword-thrusts.” 

“ Exactly my own idea.” 

“ And mine, too, although I can hardly believe in 
blows or thrusts which kill outright.” 

“ The deuce ! yet you have killed a few in your time.” 

“Yes; but I have never been killed.” 

“ Your reason is a very good one.” 

“ Therefore I do not believe that I shall ever die from 
a sword-thrust or a gun-shot.” 

“ In that case, then, you are afraid of nothing. Ah ! 
of water perhaps 

“ Oh I I swim like an otter.” 

“Of a quartan fever, then? ” 

“ I never had one yet, and I don’t believe I ever shall ; 
but there is one thing I will admit ; ” and Porthos low- 
ered bis voice. 

“ What is that ? ” asked D’Artagnan, adopting the same 
tone which Porthos had used. 
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** I must confess/* repeated Portlios, “ that I am horribly 
afraid of political matters.” 

** Oh, bah 1 ” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“Upon my word, it*s true,” said Porthos, in a stento- 
rian voice. “ I have seen his Eminence M. le Cardinal de 
Eichelieu and his Eminence M. le Cardinal de Mazarin , 
the one was a red politician, the other a black politician. 
1 have never felt very much more satisfied with the one 
than with the other. The first struck off the heads of M. 
de Marillac, M. de Thou, M. de Cinq-Mars, M. de Chalais, 
M, de Boutteville, and M. de Montmorency ; the second 
got a whole crowd of Frondeurs cut in pieces — and we 
belonged to them, my dear fellow.” 

“ On the contrary, we did not belong to them,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Ob, indeed, yes ; for if I unsheathed my sword for 
the cardinal, I struck for the king.” 

“ Dear Porthos ! ” 

“Well, I have done. My dread of politics is such that 
if there is any question of politics in the matter, I should 
much prefer to return to Pierrefonds/* 

“ You would be quite right if that were the case ; but 
with me, dear Porthos, there is no question of politics, 
that is quite clear. You have labored hard in fortifying 
Belle-Isle; the king wished to know the name of the 
clever engineer who had constructed the works. You are 
modest, as all men of true genius are. Perhaps Aramis 
Wishes to put you under a bushel. But 1 happen to seise 
hold of you ; I make it known who you are ; I produce 
you ; the king rewards you } and that is all the politics I 
have to do with.” 

** And all I will have to 4o with, either,” said Porthos^ 
holding out bis hand to D’Artagnan. 

But D’Artagnan knew Porthos's ; he knew tiial 
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Once imprisoned within the baron's five fingers, no ordi^ 
nary hand ever loft it without being half crushed. He 
therefore held out to his friend, not his hand, but his fist ; 
and Porthos did not even perceive the diflerenco. Then 
they sot off from St. Mandc. The servants talked a little 
with one another in an undertone, and whispered a few 
words which D'Artagiian understood, but which he took 
very good care not to let Powhos understand. “ Our 
friend/* he said to himself, “was really and truly Araiius*s 
prisoner. Let us now see whac will be the result of the 
liberation of this conspirator.^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE RAT AND THJB CHEESE. 

D’Artagnan and Porthos returned on foot, as D’Artagnan 
had come. When D’Artagnan, as lie entered the shop of 
the Pilon d^Or, had announced to Planchet that M. dii 
Vallon would be one of the privileged travellers, and 
when the plume in Porthos^s hat had made the wooden 
candles which swung overhead rattle together, something 
almost like a melancholy presentiment troubled the de- 
light which Planchet had promised himself for the next 
day. But the grocer’s heart was of sterling metal, a pre- 
cious relic of the good old time, — which is always for 
those wlio are getting old the time of their youth, and for 
those who are young the time of their ancestors. Plan- 
chet, notwithstanding the sort of inward shiver which he 
checked as soon as he experienced it, received Porthos, 
therefore, with a respect mingled with the most tender 
cordiality. Porthos, who was a little cold and stiff in his 
manners at first, on account of the social difference which 
existed at that period between a baron and a grocer, soon 
began to get a little softened when he perceived so much 
good-feeling and so many kind attentions in Planchet. 
He was particularly touched by the liberty which was 
permitted him, nay, even offered him, of plunging his 
large hands into the boxes of dried fruits and preserves, 
into the sacks of nuts and almonds, and into the drawers 
full of sweetmeats , so that, notwithstanding PlanchePs 
pressing invitations to go upstairs to the entresol, be chose 
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as his favorite abiding-place, during tlie evening which 
he had to spend at Planchet’s liouso, tlie shop itself, where 
Ids lingeis could always find whatovor Ids nose had first 
discovered for him. Delicious figs from Provence, filberts 
from the forest, and Tours plums were sulijects of Ids 
uninterrupted attention for five consecutive hours. His 
teeth, like millstones, cracked the shells, which were 
scattered all over the floor, where they were trampled by 
every one who went in and out of the shop. Porthos 
pulled from the stalk with his lips, at one mouthful, 
bunches of the rich Muscatel raisins with their beautiful 
bloom, a half-pound of which thus passed at one gulp 
from his mouth to his stomach. 

In a corner of the shop Plan(;liet*s assistants, croucldng 
down in a fright, looked at one anotlier without venturing 
to open their lips. They did not know who Porthos was, 
for they had never seen him before. Tlie race of those 
Titans who had worn the cuirasses of Hugh Capet, Philip 
Augustus, and Francis J. had already begun to dis- 
appear. They asked themselves mentally if he might 
not possibly bo the ogre of the fairy talc, who was going 
to turn the whole contents of Planchet’s shop into his in- 
satiable stomach, and that, too, without in the slightest 
degree displacing the barrels and boxes that were in it. 

Munching, chewing, cracking, nibbling, sucking, and 
swallowing, Porthos occasionally said to the grocor, “You 
do a very good business here, friend Planchet.” 

He will very soon have none at all to do, if this con 
tinues,** grumbled the foreman, who had PlauchePs word 
that he should be his successor; and in his despair lie 
approached Porthos, who blocked up the whole of the 
passage leading from the hack shop to the shop itself. 
He hoped that Porthos would rise, and that this movo- 
ment would distract his devouring ideas. 
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** What do you want, my man 1 ” asked Porthos, very 
affably. 

“ I should like to pass you, Monsieur, if it would not 
trouble you too much,” 

“ Very well,” said Porthos ; ‘‘ it will not trouble me in 
the least.” At the same moment he took hold of the 
young fellow by the waistband, lifted him off the ground, 
and placed him very gently on the other side, smiling all 
tlio while wdth the same affable expression. 

As soon as Porthos had placed him on the ground, 
the lad's legs so shook under him that he fell back upon 
some sacks of corks. But noticing the giant’s gentleness 
of manner, he ventured again, and said, “Ah, Monsieur, 
pray be careful ! ” 

What about, my man % ” inquired Porthos. 

“ You are positively putting fire into your body.” 

** How is that, my good fellow 1 ” said Porthos. 

**A11 those things are very heating to the system. 
Monsieur,” 

” Which?” 

Raisins, nuts, and almonds.” 

Yes ; but if raisins, nuts, and almonds are heat- 
ing— ” 

“ There is no doubt at all of it, Monsieur.” 

« — honey is very cooling,” said Porthos, stretching out 
his hand towards a small keg of honey* which was open ; 
and he plunged into it the scoop with which the wants of 
the customers were supplied, and swallowed a good half- 
pound at one gulp. 

I must trouble you for some water now, my man,” 
said Porthos. 

" In a pail, Monsieur ? ” asked the lad, innocently. 

“ No, in a water-bottle ; that will be quite enou^,” 
leplied Porthos, good-burooredly ; and raising the bottle to 
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his mouth, as a trumpeter does his trumpet, he emptied 
the bottle at a single draught. 

Planchet was touched in all the sentiments which corre- 
spond to the fibres of ownership and 8elf-lt>ve. However, 
a worthy representative of the hospitality which prevailed 
in early days, he feigned to be talking very earnestly with 
D’Artagnan, and incessantly repeated : “ Ah, Monsieur, 
what a happiness I what' an honor ! ” 

What time shall we have supper, Planchet 1 ” inquired 
Porthos ; “ I feel hungry.*^ 

^The foreman clasped his hands together. The two 
others got under the counters, fearing that Porthos might 
have a taste for human flesh. 

“ We shall take only a light luncheon here,” said D’Ar- 
ttignan ; “ and when we once get to Planchet’s country- 
seat, we shall have supper.” 

** Ah 1 so we are going to your country-house, Plan- 
chot ] ” said Porthos ; so much the better ! ” 

** You overwhelm me, Monsieur the Baron.” 

The Monsieur the Baron” liad a groat effect upon the 
men, who detected a personage of the highest quality in 
an appetite of that kind. This title, too, reassured them. 
They had never heard that an ogre was ever called “ Mon- 
sieur the Baron.” 

** I will take a few biscuits to eat on the road,” said 
Porthos, carelessly ; and so saying, be emptied a whole jar 
of aniseseed biscuits into the huge pocket of his doublet. 

” My shop is saved 1 ” exclaimed Planchet. 

** Yes, as the cheese was,” said the foreman. 

” What cheese 1 ” 

“ That Dutch cheese inside which a rat had made his 
way, and we found only the rind left.” 

Planchet looked all round his shop, and observing the 
different articles which had escaped Porthos’s teeth, he 
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found the comparison somewhat exaggerated. The fore- 
man, who perceived wliat was passing in his master’s 
mind, said, ‘‘Take care! he has not gone yet.” 

” Have you any fruit here ? ” said Porthos, as he went 
upstairs to the entresol, where it had just been announced 
that some refreshment was prepared. 

” Alas 1 ” sighed the grocer, giving D’Artagnan a look 
full of entreaty, which the latter half understood. 

As soon as they had finished eating, they set off. It 
was late when the three riders, who had left Paris about 
six in the evening, entered upon the paved street of Fon- 
tainebleau. The journey had passed \ery agreeably. 
Porthos took a fancy to Planchet’s society, because the 
latter was very respectful in his manners and seemed 
delighted to talk to him about his meadows, his woods, 
and his rabhit-warrens. Porthos had all the taste and 
pride of a landed proj)rictor. 

When D’Artagiian saw his two companions in earnest 
conversation, he took the opposite side of the road, and 
letting his bridle drop upon his horse’s nock separated 
himself from the whole world, as he had done from Pov- 
thos and from Planchet. The moon shone softly through 
the dark foliage of the forest. The balmy odors of the 
open country rose to the horses’ nostrils, and they snorted 
and pranced about with delight. Porthos and Planchet 
began to talk about hay-crops. Planchet admitted to 
Porthos that in the more advanced years of his life he 
had certainly neglected agricultural pursuits for commerce, 
but that his childhood had been passed in Picardy, in 
the beautiful meadows where the grass grew as high as 
the knees, and where ho had played under the green 
apple-trees covered with red-cheeked fruit ; be went on to 
say that he had solemnly promised himself that as soon as 
be should have made his fortune he would return to 
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^Nature, and end his days as he had hegiin them^ as near 
as he possibly could to the earth itself, where all men 
must go at last. 

“ Eh ! eh ! ’* said Porthos ; ** in that case, my dear M* 
Planchet, your retreat is not far distant.” 

How so ] ” 

^‘Why, you seem to be in the way of making your 
fortune very soon.” * 

Well, we are getting on pretty well, I must admit,” 
replied Planchet. 

/‘Come, tell me, what is the extent of your ambition, 
and what is the amount you intend to retire upon ? ” 

“There is one circumstance, Monsieur,” said Planchet, 
without answering the question, however interesting it may 
have been, “ which occasions mo a good deal of anxiety.” . 

“ What is itl” inquired Porthos, looking all round him 
as if in search of the circumstance that annoyed Planchet, 
and desirous of freeing him from it. 

“ Why, formerly,” said the grocer, “ you used to call 
me Planchet, quite short, and you would have spoken to 
me then in a much more familiar manner than you do 
now.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, I should have said so formerly,” 
replied the good-natured Porthos, with an embarrassment 
full of delicacy ; “ but formerly — ” 

“ Formerly I was M. d’Artagnan's lackey ; is not that 
what you mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, if I am not quite his lackey, I am as much as 
ever his devoted servant ; and more than that, since that 
time — ” 

“Well, Planchet?” 

“Since that time I have hf^d the honor of being in 
partnership with hinit” 

YQh fih — 9 
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** Oh ! ” said Porthos. “ What ! has D'Artagnan gone 
into the grocery business 

“No, no,*' said D'Artagnan, whom these words had 
drawn out of his reverie, and who entered into the con- 
versation with that readiness and quickness which dis- 
tinguished every operation of his iniiid and body ; “ it 
was not D'Artagnan who entered into the grocery busi- 
ness, but Planchet who entered into a political affair 
with me.” 

“Yes,*' said Planchet, with mingled pride and satis- 
faction ; “ we transacted a little matter of business to- 
gether which brought me in a hundred thousand livres, 
and M. D’Artagnan two hundred thousand.” 

“ Oh I '' said Porthos, with admiration. 

• “ So that. Monsieur the Baron,” continued the grocer^ 
“ I again beg you to be kind enough to call me Planchet^ 
as you used to do ; and to speak to me as familiarly as in 
old times. You cannot possibly imagine the pleasure that 
it would give me.** 

“ If that be the case, my dear Planchet, I will do so> 
certainly,” replied Porthos. And as he was quite cloee to 
Planchet, he raised his hand, as if to strike him on the 
shoulder, in token of friendly cordiality; but a providen- 
tial movement of the horse made him miss his aim, so 
that bis hand fell on the crupper of Planchet’s horse in- 
stead, — which made the animaPs legs almost give way. 

D'Artagnan burst out laughing, as he said : “ Take care, 
Planchet ; for if Porthos begins to like you too much, he 
will caress you ; and if he caresses you, he will knock you 
as flat as a pancake. Porthos is still very strong, you see*** 

“ Ob,” said Planchet, “ Mousqueton is not dead, and yet 
Monsieur the Baron is very fond of him.” 

“ Certainly,” said Porthos, with a sigh which made all 
tfce tbiw horses m? simtdtwenusly | I wiw saying 
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t>nly this very morning to D’Artagnan^ how much I missed 
him. But tell me, Plaiichot ? ” 

“ Thank you, Monsieur the Baron, thank you.” 

“ Good lad, good lad ! How many acres of park have 
you 1 " 

Of parkr' 

“ Yea ; we will reckon up the meadows presen tly^ and 
the woods afterwards.” • 

** Whereabouts, Monsieur]” 

“At your chateau.” 

^ “ Oh, Monsieur the Baron, I have neither ch&toau, nor 
park, nor meadows, nor woods.” 

“ What have you, then,” inquired Porthos ; “ and why 
do you call it a countryrseat ] ” 

“ 1 did not call it a country-seat, Monsieur the Baron,” 
replied Planch et, somewhat humiliated, “but a simple 
country-box.” 

“Ah ! 1 understand. You are modest,” 

“ No, Monsieur the Baron ; I speak the plain truth. 1 
have rooms for a couple of friends ; that is all.” 

“ But, in that case, whereabouts do your fnends 
walk 1 ” 

“In the first place, they can walk about the king’s 
forest, which is very beautiful” 

“Yea, I know the forest is very fine,” said Porthos; 
“ nearly as beautiful as my forest at Bern.” 

Planchet opened his eyes very wide. ^^Have you a 
forest of the same kind as the forest at Yontainebleau, 
Monsieur the Baron]” he stammered. 

“Yes; 1 have two, indeed, but the one at Beni is my 
favorite*” 

“ Why sol” asked Planchet, courteously. 

Because, in the first place, 1 don’t know where it ends ; 
in the second place beoa^ it is full of poachers.” 
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'' And how can this abundance of poachers make the 
forest so agreeable to you?” 

“Because they hunt my game, and I hunt them, — 
wliich in these peaceful time3 is for me a picture of war 
on a small scale.” 

They had reached this turn of the conversation, when 
rianchot looking up perceived the first houses of Fon- 
tainebleau, the outline of which stood out strongly against 
tliG sky, while, rising above the compact and irregulaily 
formed mass of Iniildings, the pointed roofo of tlic chateau 
Were clearly visible, tlic slates of wliicli glistened hcneatli 
the liglit of the moon, like the scales of an immense lish. 
“ Messieurs,” said Planchct, “ I have the lionor to inform 
yon that we have arrived at Fontainebleau.” 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

flanchet's country-house. 

4 

The cavaliers looked up, and saw that what the honest 
Plauchet had aniiouiicod to tliem was true. Ten minutes 
afterwards they were in the street called the Ruo do Lyon, 
on the side opjiosite to the inn with the sign of the Boau- 
Paon. A high hedge of bushy elders, hawthorn, ami 
wild hops formed a dark and impenetrable fence, behind 
which rose a white house with a large tiled roof. Two 
of the windows, wliieh were quite dark, looked upon tlio 
street. Between the two a smsill door, with a porch sup- 
ported by pillars, formed the entrance to the house. This 
door was gained by a step raised a little from the ground. 
Planchet got off his horse as if he intended to knock at 
the door ; but on second thoughts, he took hold of his 
horse by the bridle, and led it about thirty paces farther 
on, bis two cojiqianions following him. He then advanced 
about another thirty paces, until he arrived at the door 
of a cart-house, lighted by a grating ; and lifting np a 
wooden latch, the only fastening, pushed open one of the 
folding-doors. He entered first, leading his horse after 
him by the bridle into a small courtyard, where an odor 
met them which revealed their close vicinity to a stable. 
“ That smells all right,” said Porthos loudly, getting off 
his horso ; ** and I almost begin to think that I am near 
my own cows at Pierrefonds.” 

** I have onljjr ppe pow,” Planchet hastened to say 
modestly. 
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And I have thirty,” said Porthos ; “ or, rather, I 
don’t exactly know how many I have.” 

When the two cavaliers had entered, Planchet fastened 
the door behind them. In the mean time D’Artagnan, 
who had dismounted with his usual agility, inhaled the 
fresh perfumed air with the delight which a Parisian feels 
at the sight of green fields and fresh foliage, and plucked 
a piece of honeysuckle with one 1iand and of columbine 
with the other. Porthos had laid hold of some peas which 
were twined round poles stuck into the ground, and ate, or 
rather browsed upon them, pods and all ; and Planchet 
was busily engaged in trying to wake up an old and infirm 
peasant, who was fast asleep in a shed, lying on a bed of 
moss covered witli an old stable-coat. The peasant, recog- 
nizing Planchet, called him ** the master,” to the grocer’s 
great satisfaction. 

” Put the horses to the rack, old fellow, and give them 
good allowanco,” said Planchet. 

” Yes, yes ; fine animals they are too,” said the peasant 

Oh, they shall have as much as they can eat ! ” 

“ Gently, gently, my man ! ” said D’Artagnan. ” We 
are getting on a little too fast. A few oats and a truss of 
straw, — nothing more.” 

“ Some bran and water for my mare,” said Porthos ] 
" for she is very warm, I think.” 

” Don’t be afraid, Messieurs ! ” replied Planchet ; ** Daddy 
C^lestin is an old gendarme who fought at Ivry. He 
knows all about stables ; so come into the house.” And 
he led the way along a well-sheltered walk, which crossed 
a kitchen-garden, then a small paddock, and came out into 
a little garden behind the house, the principal firont of 
which, as we have already noticed, &ced the street As 
ttiqr approached they could see through two open win- 
dows on the ground f oor, which led into a sitting^l^m, 
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the interior of Pldnchet’s residence. This room, softly 
lighted by a lamp placed on the table, seemed, from the 
end of the garden, like a smiling picture of repose, comfort, 
and happiness. In every direction in wliich the rays of 
light fell, whether upon a piece of old china, or upon an ar- 
ticle of furniture shining from excessive neatness, or upon 
the weapons hanging against the wall, the soft light was as 
softly reflected ; and its i^ys seemed to linger everywhere 
upon something agreeable to the eye. The lamp which 
lighted the room, while the foliage of jasmine and colum- 
bine hung in masses from the window^frames, dazzlingly 
illuminated a damask table-cloth as white as snow. The 
table w’as laid for two persons. An amber-colored wine 
sparkled in the long cut-glass bottle ; aud a large jug of 
blue china, with a silver lid, was filled with foaming cider. 
Near the table, in a high-backed arm-chair, reclined, fast 
asleep, a woman of about thirty years of age, her face the 
very picture of health and freshness. Curled up upon her 
knees lay a large yellow cat, with her paws folded under 
her, and her eyes half closed, purring in that significant 
manner which, according to feline habits, indicates perfect 
contentment. The two friends paused before the window 
in complete amazement, wliile Plancbet, perceiving their 
astonishment, was filled with delight. 

“ Ah, Planchet, you mscal I ” said D’Artagnan, “ I now 
understand your absences.” 

** Oh, there is some white linen ! ” said Portbos in his 
turn, in a voice of thunder. 

At the sound of this voice the cat took flight, the house- 
keeper woke up suddenly, and Planchet, assuming a gra- 
cious air, introduced his two companions into the room, 
where the table was already laid. 

“ Permit me, my dear,” he said, “ to present to you 
M. le Chevalier d*Artagnan, my patron.” 
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I)*ArtagiKin tnok the lady’s hand in his in the most 
coin-tcMius manner, and with precisely the same cliivalrous 
air wdth which he would have taken Madame^s. 

“ le Baron du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefonds,” 
added Planchet. 

Porthos made a reverence which Anne of Austria must 
have approved of, or she would indeed have been hard to 
])lease. 

It was then Planchet’s turn ; and he unhesitatingly em- 
braced the lady in question, not, however, until lie had 
made a sign as if requesting D’Artagnan’s and Porthos’s 
permission, — a permission which was of course frankly 
conceiled. 

D’Artagnan complimented Planchet, and said, “You are 
indeed a man who knows how to make life agreeable.” 

“ Life, Monsieur,” replied Planchet, laughing, is a capital 
which a man ought to invest as sensibly as he possibly cun.” 

“ And you get very good interest for yours,” said Por- 
thos, with a burst of laughter like a peal of thunder. 

Planchet turned to his housekeeper. “ You have before 
yon, my dear,” he said to her, “ the two men who have 
influenced no small portion of my life. I have spoken to 
you about them both very frequently.” 

“ And two others as well,” said the lady, with a very 
decided Flemish accent. 

“ Madame is Dutch 1 ” inquired D’Artagnau. 

Porthos curled his mustache, — a circumstance which 
was not lost upon D’Artagnan, who remarked everything. 

“I am from Antwerp,” replied the lady. 

*' And her name is Madame Gechter,” said Planchet. 

“ You should not call her Madame,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Why not?” asked Planchet. 

“ Because it would make her seem older every time yon 
colled her so.” 
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“ Well, I call her Tnichen.” 

“ And a very pretty name too,” said Porthos. 

“ Trilchen,” said Planchet, “ came to me from Flanders, 
with her virtue and two thousand florins, She ran away 
from a brute of a liiisband, who was in the habit of beat- 
ing her. Being myself a Picard born, 1 was always very 
fond of the Artesian women, and it is only a step from 
Artois to Flanders. She came crying bitterly to her god- 
father, my predecessor in the Rue des Lombards ; she 
placed her two thousand florins in my establishment, 
which I have turned to very good account, and which 
bring her* in ten thousand,” 

** Bravo, Planchet ! ” 

** She is free and well off ; she has a cow, a maid-ser- 
vant, and old Daddy Celostin at her orders. She mends 
my linen, knits my winter stockings, sees me only every 
fortnight, and is willing to consider herself happy.” 

” And I am very happy indeed,” said Triichen, with 
perfect ingenuousness. 

Porthos began to curl the other side of his mustaclio. 

The deuce ! ” thought D’Artagnan, “ can Porthos have 
any intentions in that quarter?” 

In the mean time, perceiving what was the most import 
taut matter in hand, Triichcn had set her cook to work, 
had laid the table for two more, and covered it with sump- 
tuous fare, — such as converts a supper into a repast, and 
a repast into a feast, — fresh butter, salt beef, anchovies, 
tunny, a shopful of Planch ot’s commodities, fowls, vegeta- 
bles, salad, fish from the pond and the river, game from 
the forest, — all the produce, in fact, of the province. 
Moreover, Planchet returned from the cellar, laden with 
ten bottles of wine, the glass of which could hardly be 
seen for the thick coating of dust which covered them. 

The sight of fdl this rejoiced Porthos’s W be 
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“I am hungry;" and he took his seat beside Dame Tru- 
chen^ whom he looked at in the most killing manner. 
D'Artagnan seated himself on the other side of her : wliile 
Planchet, discreet and full of delight, sat opposite. 

Do not trouble yourselves,” said Planchet, ” if Truchen 
should leave the table now and then during supper ; for 
she will have to look after your bedrooms.” 

In fact, the housekeeper made lier escape very fre- 
quently, and they could hear, on the first floor above them, 
the creaking of the wooden bedsteads and the rolling of 
the castors on the floor. While this was going on, the 
three men, Porthos especially, ate and drank gloriously ; 
it was wonderful to see them. The ten full bottles were 
ten empty ones by the time Truchen returned with the 
cheese. D’Artagnan still preserved his dignity and self- 
podsession, but Porthos had lost a portion of his ; the 
mirth soon began to be somewhat uproarious. D’Ar- 
tagnan recommended a new descent into the cellar ; and 
as Planchet did not walk with the steadiness of a well- 
trained foot-soldier, the captain of the Musketeers proposed 
to ^accompany him. They set off, humming songs wild 
enough to frighten anybody who might be listening. Trii- 
chen remained behind at table with Poithos. While the 
two wine-bibbers were looking behind the firewood for 
what they wanted, a sharp, sonorous soimd was heard like 
the impression of a pair of lips on a cheek, 

Porthos fancies himself at La Rochelle,” thought D’Ar- 
tagnan, as they returned freighted with bottles. Planchet 
was singing so loudly that he was incapable of noticing 
anything. D’Artagnan, whom nothing ever escaped, re- 
marked how much redder Tifichen’s left cheek was than 
her right. Porthos was sitting and smiling at Triiohen’s 
left, and was onrling with both his hands both mdes of hia 
mnstaobe at once } and Triicbei^ too, was smiling at the 
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magnificeut aeigneur. The sparkling wine of Anjou very 
soon produced a remarkable effect upon the three compan- 
ions. D’Artagnan had hardly strength enough left to take 
a candlestick to light Plaiichet up his own staircase. 
Planchet was pulling Porthos along, who was following 
Truchen, who was herself jovial enough. It was D’Ai- 
tagiian who found out the rooms and the beds. Porthos 
threw himself into the one destined for him, after his 
friend had undressed him. D*.\.rt.igimn got into his own 
bed, saying to himself, “ Mordioux 1 I had made up my 
mind never to touch that light-colored wine, which brings 
my early camp-days back again. Fie ! fie ! if iny muske- 
teers were only to see their captain in such a state ! ” And 
drawing the curtains of his bed, he added, “ Fortunately 
enough, though, they will not see me.” Planchet was 
taken in charge by Truchen, who undressed him and 
closed doors and curtain^. 

** The country is very amusing,” said Porthos, stretching 
out his legs, which passed through the wooden foot-board, 
making a tremendous noise, of which, however, no one 
was capable of taking the slightest notice, so much had 
they been amused in Planchet's country-house. By two 
o'clock in the morning every one was fast asleep. 
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CHAITER XIII. 

SHOWING WHAT COULD BE SEEN FROM PLANCHET’s HOUSE. 

The next morning found the three heroes sleeping soundly. 
Triichen had closed the outside blinds to k(3ep the first 
rays of the sun from the heavy eyes of her guests, like a 
kind, good woman. It was still perfectly dark, then, be- 
neath Porthos’s curtains and under Planchet’s canopy, 
when D’Artagnan, awakened by an indiscreet ray of light 
which made its way through the windows, jumped hastily 
out of bed, as if he wished to be the first at the assault. 
He took by assault Porthos’s room, wliich was next to his 
own. Tlio wortliy Porthos was sleeping with a noise like 
distant thunder; in the dim obscurity of the room his 
gigantic frame was prominently displayed, and his swollen 
fist hung down outside the bed upon the carpet. D’Ar- 
tagnan awoke Porthos, who rubbed liis eyes in a tolerably 
good humor. In the mean time Planchot was dressing 
himaelf, and caino to meet at their bedroom doors his 
two guests, who were still somewhat unsteady from their 
previous evening’s entertainment. 

Although it was yet very early, the whole household 
was already up. The cook wiis mercilessly slaughtering 
in the poultry -yard, and Daddy Celestin was gathering 
cherries in the garden. Porthos, brisk and lively as 
ever, held out his hand to Planchet, and D’Artagnan re- 
quested permission to embrace Madame Triichen. The 
latter, who cherished no ill-will towards tlie vanquished, 
approached Porthos, upon whom she conferred the same 
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favor. Porthos embraced Madame Triichon, heaving an 
enormous sigh. Planchet took both his friends by the 
hand. 

“ I am going to show you over the house,*’ he said. 

When we arrived last evening it was as dark as an o\en, 
and we were unable to see any thing ; but in broad day- 
light everything looks different, and you will bo aatisiied, 
I hope.” 

“ If we begin by the view you have,” said D’Artagiian, 
“ that charms me beyond everything. T liave always lived 
in* royal mansions, you know ; and princes have some very 
good ideas upon the selection of points of view.” 

“ 1 am a great stickler for a good view myself/* said 
Porthos. “ At my Chateau do Pierrefonds I liave had 
four avenues laid out, and at the end of each is a land- 
scape of a character altogether diirorcnt from the others.’* 

“You shall see my prospect,” said PLinchot; and he 
led his two guests to a window. 

“ Ah r* said D’Artagnan, “this is the Rue de Lyon.” 

“Yes, I have two windows on this side, — a paltry, 
insignificant view, for there is always that bustling and 
noisy inn, which is a very disagreeable neighbor. I had 
four windows here, but I have kept only two.” 

” Let us go on,’^ said D’Artagnaii. 

They entered a corridor loading to the bedrooms, and 
Planchet pushed open the outside blinds. 

” Holloa ! what is that out yonder] ” said Porthos. 

“ The forest,” said Planchet. “ It is the horizon, — al- 
ways a thick line, which is yellow in the spring, green in 
the summer, red in the autumn, and white in the winter.” 

“ All very well ; but it is like a curtain, which prevents 
one from seeing a greater distance.” 

“ Yea,” said Planchet ; “ still, one can see, at all events^ 
everything between.” 
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Ah, the open oouiilry ! ’ said Porthos. But what is 
that I see out there, — crosses and stones 1 

“ Ah I that is the cemetery,” exclaimed D*Artagnan. 

“ Precisely,” said Planchet ; “ I assure you it is very 
curious. Hardly a day passes in which some one is not 
buried there ; for Fontainebleau is by no means an incon- 
siderable place. Sometimes we see young girls clothed 
in white carrying banners ; at others, some of the town 
council, or ricli citizens, with choristers and all the parish 
authorities ; and tlicn, too, we see some of the officers of 
the king’s household.” 

“ 1 should not like that,” said Porthos. 

“ There is not indeed much amusement in it,” said 
D^Artagnan. 

I assure you it encourages religious thoughts,” replied 
Planchet. 

“ Oh, I don’t deny that 1 ” 

“But,” continued Planchet, “we must all die one day 
or another; and 1 once met with a maxim somewhere 
which 1 have remembered, that the thought of death is a 
thought that will do us all good.’' 

“ I am far from saying the contrary,” said Porthos. 

“ But,” objected D’Artagnan, “ the thought of green 
fields, flowers, rivers, blue horizons, extensive and bound- 
less plains, is no less likely to do us good.” 

“ If I had any, I should be far from rejecting them,” 
said Planchet ; “ but possessing only this little cemetery, 
full of flowers, so moss-grown, shady, and quiet, I am con- 
tented with it, and I think of those who live in town, in 
the Hue des Lombards for instance, and who have to 
listen every day to the rumbling of two thousand vehicles 
and to the trampling of a hundred and fifty thousand 
foot-passengers in the mud.” 

“ But living,” said Porthos, “living; remember that.” 
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“That is exactly the reason,” said Planchet, tim- 
idly, “ why I feel that it does me good to see a few of 
the dead.” 

“ Upon my word,” said D’Artagnan, “ tliat fellow Plan- 
chet was born to be a poet as well as a grocer.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Planchet, “ I am one of those good- 
humored men whom Heaven has created to live a certain 
spacce of time, and to consider all things good which they 
meet with during their stay on earth.” 

D’Artagnan sat down close to the window ; and as there 
seemed to be something substantial in Plauchet’s philoso- 
phy, he mused over it. 

** Ah ! ” exclaimed Porthos, “ if I am not mistaken, we 
are going to have a representation now, for I think 1 
heard something like chanting.” 

“ Yes,” said D’Artagnan ; 1 hear singing too.” 

“ Oh, it is- only a burial of a very poor description,” 
said Planchet, disdainfully ; “ the oRiciating priest, the 
beadle, and only one chorister boy, nothing more. You 
observe, Messieurs, that the defunct lady or gentleman 
could not have been of very high i-ank.” 

“ No ; no one seems to be following the (Sbffin." 

Yes,” said Porthos j “ I see a man.” 

“You are right; a man wrapped up in a cloak,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ It *s not worth looking at,” said Planchet. 

“ I find it interesting,” said D’Arlagnan, earnestly, lean- 
ing on the window. 

“ Come, come, you are beginning to take a fancy to the 
place already,” said Planchet, delightedly. “ It is exactly 
iny own case, I was so melancholy at first that I could 
do nothing but make the sign of the cross all day, and tlie 
chants were like nails being driven into ray head; but 
now the chants lull me to sleep, and no bird I have ever 
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seen or heard can sing better than those v/hich are to be 
met with in tliis ceiiiotery.” 

“ Well/^ said Porthos, this is beginning to get a little 
dull for me, and 1 prefer going downstairs.*' 

Planchet with one bound was beside his guest, to whom 
he offered his hand to lead him into the garden. 

What ! ” said Porthos to D’Artagnan, as he turned 
round, are you going to reniain liere 1 ” 

Yes, my Iriend ; I shall join you piosently.*’ 

“ Well, M. d’Artagnan is right, after all,” said Planchet; 
“ are they beginning to bury yet 'i ” 

“ Not yet.” 

‘'Ah! yes, tlie grave-digger is waiting until the cords 
are fastened round the bier. But see I a woman has just 
entered the cemetery at the other end.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear Planeliet,” said D’Artagnan, quickly ; 
“but leave me, leave mo. I feel that I am beginning 
already to bo much comforted by my meditations ; so do 
not interrupt me.” 

Planchet left; and D'Artagnan remained, devouring with 
his eager gaze from behind the half-closed blinds whal was 
taking place just before him. The tw^o bearers of the 
corpse had unfastoned the straps of the litter, and were 
lotting their burden descend gently into the open grave. 
A few paces distant, the man with the cloak wrapped 
round him, the only spectator of this melancholy scone, 
was leaning with his back against a large cypress-tree, and 
kept his face and person entirely concealed from the grave- 
diggers and the priests. The corpse was buried in five min- 
utes. The grave having been filled up, the priests turned 
away ; ami the grave-digger, having addressed a few words 
to them, followed them as they moved away. The man 
in the cloak bowed as tlmy passed him, and put a piece of 
money into the grave-digger's hand. 
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^^Mordioux/” murmured D’Artagnaii; “why, that man 
is Araniis himself.” 

Aramis, in fact, remained alone, on that side at least ; 
for hardly had ho turned his head when a woman’s foot- 
steps and the rustling of her dress were heard in the path 
close to liiiu. He immediately turned round, and took off 
his hat with the most ceremonious respect ; he led the lady 
under the shelter of sumo walnut and lime trees which 
overshadowed a magnificent tomb. 

“ Ah ! who would have tliought it 1 ” said D’Artagnan ; 
“ the Bishop of Vannes at a rendezvous ! Ho is still the 
same Abbe Aramis as w'hen he played the gallant at 
Noisy-le-Sec. Yes,” added the musketeer; “but as it is 
in a cemetery the rendezvous is sacred ; ” and he began 
to laugh. 

The conversation lasted for fully half an hour. D’Ar- 
tagnan could not see the lady’s face, for she kept her back 
turned towards him ; but he saw perfectly well, by the 
erect attitude of botli the speakers, hy their gestures, by 
the measured and careful manner with which they glanced 
at each other, either hy way of attack or defence, that they 
must be conversing about any other subject than that of 
love. At the end of the conversation the lady rose, and 
bowed most profoundly to Aramis. 

" Oh 1 ” said D’Artagnan ; “ this rendezvous finishes 
like one of a very tender nature, though. The cavalier 
kneels at the beginning, the young lady by and hy gets 
tamed down, and then it is she who has to supplicate. 
Who is this girl 1 I would give anything to ascertain.” 

This seemed impossible, however, for Aramis was the 
first to leave ; the lady carefully concealed her head and 
face, and then immediately departed. D’Artagnan could 
hold out no longer. He ran to the window which looked 
Out on the Kue de Lyon^ and saw Aramis just entering 
VOL. m. — 10 
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the inn. The lady was proceeding in quite an opposite 
direction, and seemed, in fact, to be about to rejoin an 
fHpiipage, coiibibting of two led horses and a carriage, 
which he couhl sec standing close to the borders of the 
forest. She was walking slowly, her head bent down, 
absorbed in the deepest meditation. 

“ Mordiovx ! mordtoux ! I must and will learn who 
that woman is/’ said the musketeer again ; and then, 
without furtlier deliberation, he set olf in pursuit of her. 
As he was going along he tried to think how he could 
possibly contrive to make her raise her veil. “ She is not 
young,*' he said, “ and is a woman of high rank in society. 
I ought to know that figure and carriage.” As he ran, the 
sound of his spurs and of his boots upon the hard ground 
of the street made a strange jingling noise, — a fortunate 
circumstance in itself, which he had not reckoned upon. 
The noise disturbed the lady \ she seemed to fancy that she 
was being either followed or pursued, which was indeed 
the case, and turned round. D’Artagnan started as if 
he had received a charge of small shot in his legs, and 
then turning suddenly round, as if he were going bitek 
the same way he had come, murmured, Madame de 
Chevreuse 1 ** D'Artagnan would not go home until he 
had learned everything. He asked Daddy C^lestin to 
inquire of the grave-digger whose body it was they had 
buried that morning. 

A poor Franciscan mendicant friar,” replied the latter, 
** who had not even a dog to love him in this world and 
to accompany him to his last resting-place.” 

that were really the case,” thought D*Artagnan, 
" Aramis would not have been present at his funerah The 
Bishop of Vannes is not precisely a dog so far as devotion 
goes ; his scent, however, is quite as keen^ I admit.^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW PORTHOS, TRUCHKN, AND PLANOHET PARTED WITH ONE 
ANOTHER ON FRIENDLY TERMS, THANKS TO D'aKTAGNAN. 

There was good living in Planchet’s house. Porthos 
broke a ladder and two cherry-trees, stripped the rasp 
berry-bushes, and was only unable to succeed in reaching 
the strawberry-beds on account, as he said, of his belt. 
Triichen, who had got quite sociable with the giant, said 
that it was not the belt so much as the fear of bursting it ; 
and Porthos, in a state of the highest delight, embraced 
Tnichen, who gathered him a handful of the strawberries, 
and made him eat them out of her hand. D’Artagnan. 
who came up in the mean time, scolded Porthos for his in- 
dolence, and silently pitied Planchet. 

Porthos breakfasted with a very good appetite; and 
when he had finished he said, looking at Triichen, ** I 
could make myself very happy here.” 

Triichen smiled at bis remark ; and so did Planchet, 
but the latter not without some embarrassment. 

D'Artagnan then addressed Porthos : ” You must not, 
my friend, let the delights of Capua make you forget the 
real object of our journey to Fontainebleau.” 

My presentation to the king 1 ” 

” Certainly. I am going to take a turn in the town to ' 
get everything ready for that. Do not think of leaving 
the house, I beg.” 

« Qh, no 1 ” exclaimed Portboa. 
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Planchet looked at D’Arfcagnan nervously. Will you 
be away long!” he inquii’od. 

“ No, my friend ; and this very evening I will release 
you from two troublesome guests,” 

** Oh ! M. d’Artagnan ! can you say — ” 

“ No, no ; you are an excellent-hearted fellow, but 
your house is very small. Sucli a house, with only a 
couple of acres of land, would be fit for a king, and make 
him very happy too. But you were not born a great 
lord/' 

** No more was M. Porthoa,*’ murmured Planchet. 

But he has become so, my good fellow ; his income 
has been a hundred thousand livres a year for the last 
twenty years, and for tlie last fifty years he has been the 
owner of a couple of fists and a backbone which have 
never found their match throughout the whole realm of 
France. Porthos is a man of the very greatest conse- 
quence compared to you, my son ; and — well, I need say 
no more, for I know you are an intelligent fellow.” 
‘‘No, no, Monsieur; explain what you mean.” 

“ Look at your orchard stripped, your larder empty, 
your bedstead broken, your cellar almost exhausted ; look 
too — at Madame Triichen — ” 

“ Oh, good gracious ! ” said Planchet. 

“ Porthos, you see, is lord of thirty villages, each con- 
taining three hundred lively vassals; and be is a very 
handsome man, that Porthos 1 ” 

“ Oh, good gracious ! ” repeated Planchet 
“ Madame Triichen is an excellent person,” continued 
B'Artagnan ; “ but keep her for yourself, do you unde^ 
stand 1 ” and he slapped him on the shoulder. 

Planchet at this moment perceived Porthos and Triichen 
Bitting close together in an arbor. Triichen, with a grace 
of wanner peculiarly Flemish, was waking a pair of ear- 
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rings for Porthos out of doiible cherries, while Portlios 
was laughing as amorously as Samson did with Delilah. 
Planchet pressed D’Artagnan’s hand, and ran towards the 
arbor. We must do Portlios the justice tn say that ho 
did not move as they approached, and very likely ho did 
not think that he was doing any harm. Nor indeed did 
Triichen move, either, which rather put Planeliet out ; but 
he had been so accustomed to see fashionable people in his 
shop, that he found no difficulty in putting a good coun- 
tenance on what was disagreeable to him. Planchet seized 
Porthos by the arm, and proposed to go and look at tlui 
horses, but Porthos said he was tii’cd. Planchet then 
suggested that the Baron du Vallon sliould taste some cor- 
dial of his owm manufacture, which was not to be equalled 
anywhere, — an offer which the baron immediately ac- 
cepted ; and in this way Planchet managed to engage his 
enemy’s attention during the whole of the day, by dint of 
sacrificing his cellar in preference to his amour propre. 
Two hours afterwards D’Artagnan returned. 

“ Everything is arranged,” he said ; I saw his Majesty 
at the very moment he was setting off for the chase. The 
king expects us this evening.” 

“ The king expects me ! ” cried Porthos, drawing him- 
self up. It is a sad thing to have to confess, but a man’s 
heart is like a restless billow ; for from that very moment 
Porthos ceased to look at Madame Truclicn in that touch- 
ing manner which had so softened the heart of the lady 
from Antwerp. Planchet encouraged these ambitious 
leanings in the best way he could. He related, or rather 
reviewed, all the splendors of the last reign, — its battles, 
sieges, and grand court ceremonies. He spoke of the lux- 
urious display which the English made, and of the prizes 
which the three brave companions had won, and told how 
D’Artagnan, who at the beginning bad been the humblest 
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of the threO; had become their chief. He fired Porthod 
Avith a generous feeling of enthusiasm, by reminding him 
of his early youth now passed away ; he enlarged, accord- 
ing to his ability, on the chastity of some great lord, and 
his religious respect for the obligations of friendship ; 
he was eloquent, and skilful in his choice of subjects. 
He delighted Porthos, frightened Triichen, and made 
D’Artagiian think. 

At six o’clock the musketeer ordered the horses to 
be brought round, and told Porthos to get ready. Ho 
thanked Planchet for his kind hospitality, whispered a 
few vague words about a post he might succeed in ob- 
taining for him at court, which immediately raised Plan- 
chet in Truchen’s estimation, in which the poor grocer 
— so good, so generous, so devoted — had become much 
lowered ever since the appearance and comparison with 
him of the two great gentlemen. Such, however, is wo- 
man's nature; she is ambitious to possess what she has 
not yet obtained, and disdains it as soon as it is acquired. 

After having rendered this service to his friend Plan- 
chet, D’Artagnan said in a low tone to Porthos, ‘‘That 
is a very beautiful ring you have on your finger,” 

“ It is worth three hundred pistoles,*' said Porthos, 

“ Madame Truchen will remember you better if you 
leave her that ring,” replied D’Artagnan, — a suggestion 
which Porthos seemed to hesitate to adopt. 

“ You think it is not beautiful enough, perhaps,” said 
the musketeer, “1 understand your feelings. A great 
lord like you would not think of accepting the hospi- 
tality of an old servant without paying him most hand** 
somely for it ; but 1 am sure that Planchet is too good- 
hearted a fellow to 3 «member that you have an income of 
a hundred thousand livres a year.” 

J have more than half a mind,” said Porthost flattered 
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by the remark, “ to make Madame Triichen a present of 
my little farm at Bracieux ; that would be a finger-ring 
for her, — twelve acres/' 

*‘It is too much, my good Porthos, too much just at 
present. Keep it for a future occasion/’ He then took 
the ring off Porthos’s finger, and approaching Truchen 
said to her : Madame, Monsieur the Baron hardly knows 
how to entreat you, out of regard for him, to accept this 
little ring, M, du Vallon is one of the most generous 
and discreet men of my acquaintance. He wished to offer 
you a farm that he has at Bracieux, but I dissuaded liiin 
from it.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Truchen, looking eagerly at the diamond. 

Monsieur the Baron ! ” exclaimed Planchet, quite 
overcome. 

My good friend ! ” stammered out Porthos, delighted 
at having been so well represented by D’Artagnan, 

These several exclamations, uttered at the same mo- 
ment, made quite a pathetic winding-up of a day which 
might have terminated grotesquely. But D'Artagnan was 
there, and on every occasion in which lie had exercised 
any control, matters had ended in the way he desired. 
There were general embracings ; Triichen, whom tlie 
baroi/s munificence bad restored to her proper position, 
very timidly, and blushing all the while, presented simply 
her forehead to the great lord with whom she had been 
on such very excellent terms the evening before, Plan- 
chet himself was overcome by a feeling of the deepest 
humility. In the same generous vein Porthos would 
have emptied his pockets into the hands of the cook and 
of C^lestin ; but D’Artagnan stopped him. 

** No,” he said ; “ it is now my turn/’ And he gave 
one pistole'to the woman and two to the man ; and the 
benedictions which were showered down upon them would 
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have rejoiced thfe heart of Harpagoii himself, and have 
reiiderod even him prodigal of his money. 

D’Artagnan made Plaiichet lead them to the chateau, 
ancT introduced Porthos into his own apartment, where 
he arrived safely without liaving been perceived by those 
whom he wished to avoid. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PBESENTATIDN OF rOUTHOR. 

At seven o'clock the same evenings tlio king gave an 
audience to an ambassador from the United Provinces, in 
the grand reception-room. l’'he audience lasted a quarter 
of an hour. After this his Majesty received those who 
had been recently presented, together with a few ladies, 
who paid their respects first. In one corner of the 
room, concealed behind a ruliimn, Purthos and D’Ar- 
tagnan were conversing together, waiting until their turn 
should come. 

“ Have you hoard the news 'i ” inquired the musketeer 
of his friend. 

“ No ! ” 

Well, look then I ” Porthos raised himself on tiptoe, 
and saw M. Fouquet in full court dross, leading Aramis 
towards the king. 

** Aramis ! ” said Porthos. 

“Presented to the king by M. Fouquet.” 

“ Ah I ejaculated Porthos. 

“For having fortified Belle-Isle," continued D’Artagnan. 

“And 11" 

“ You — ah I you, as I have already had the honor of tell- 
ing you, are the good-natured, kind-hearted Porthos; and so 
they begged you to take care of St. Mande a little while.*' 

“ Ah I " repeated Porthos. 

“But, very happily, I was there,” said D'Artagnan, 
“and presently it will be my turn." 

At this moment Fouquet addressed the king. “ Sire," 
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he said, “ I Lave a favor to solicit of your Majesty. M. 
d’Herblay is not ambitious, but he knows he can be of 
some service. Your Majesty needs a representative at 
Home, who should be able to exercise a powerful influence 
there ; may I request a cardinars hat for M. d’Herblay 1 ” 
The king started. do not often solicit anything of 
your Majesty,*' said Fouquet. 

“That is a reason, certainly,” rejdied the king, w’ho 
always expressed any hesitation which he might have 
in that manner, and to which remark tliere was nothing 
to be said in reply. 

Fouquet and Aramis looked at each other. 

The king resumed : ** M. d’Herblay can serve us equally 
well in France, — an archbishopric, for instance.” 

“ Sire,” objected Fouquet, with a grace of manner pecu- 
liarly his own, “ your Majesty overwhelms M. d’Herblay* 
The archbishopric may, in your Majesty’s extreme kind- 
ness, be conferred in addition to the hat ; the one does 
not exclude the other.” 

The king admired the readiness which Fouquet dis- 
played, and smiled, saying, “ D'Artagnan himself ceuld 
not have answered better.” 

The king had no sooner pronounced the name, than D’Ar- 
tagnan app^ed. “ Did your Majesty call me 1 ” he said. 

Aramis and Fouquet drew back a step, as if they were 
about to retire. 

“ Permit me, Sire,” said D’Artagnan, quickly, as he led 
forward Porthos, — “ permit me to present to your Me^'esty 
M. le Baron da Vallon, one of the bravest gentlemeu of 
Prance.” 

Aramis, at the sight of Porthoi^ turned as pale as death, 
while Fouquet clinched hia hands under his ruffles. D’Ar- 
tagnan smiled at both pf them; while Porthos bowed, 
visibly overcome before the royal presenoa 
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''Portho3 hero?” murmured Fouqiiet in Araniis’s ear. 

“ Hush ! there is some treachery at work,” said the 
latter. 

“ Sire,” said D’Artaj^man, “more than six years ago I 
ought to have proseiiled M. du Vallon to your Majesty j 
but certain men resemble stars, they mu\e not unless 
their friends accompany thorn The Pleiades are never 
disunited ; and tliat is the reason I have selected, for 
the purpose of presenting M. du Vallon to you, the 
very moment when you would see M. d’Htrhlay by liis 
side.” 

Aramis almost lost countenance. Ho looked at D’Ar- 
ta^an with a proud, haughty air, as tliough to accept the 
detiance which the latter seemed to throw down. 

'^Ah! these gentlemen are good friends, theuV' said 
the king. 

Excellent friends, Sire ; tiie one can answer for the 
other. Ask M. de Vannes how Belle-Islu was fortified.” 

Fouquet moved back a step. 

‘‘ Belle-Isle,” said Aramis, coldly, ** was fortified by that 
gentleman ; ” and he indicated Porthos with his hand, who 
bowed a second time. 

Louis could not withhold his admiration, though at the 
same time his suspicions were aroused. 

** Yes,” said D'Artagnan ; “ but ask Monsi^r the Baron 
who aided him in his labors.” 

Aramis,’’ said Porthos, frankly ; and he indicated the 
bishop. 

“ What the deuce does all this mean,” thought the 
bishop, and what sort of a termination are we to expect 
to this comedy 1” 

What ! ” exclaimed the king, ** is Monsieur the Cardi- 
nsl — 1 mean, Monsieur the Bishop — called Aramis 1 ” 

A nam de guerre, ^ said D’Artagnan 
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“ A name of friend ship,” said Aramis. 

“ A truce to modesty ! ” exclaimed DArtagnan. ** Be- 
neath the priest’s robe, Sire, is concealed the most brilliant 
officer, the bravest gentleman, and the wisest theologian 
in your kingdom.” 

Louis raised his head. And an engineer,” he said, 
admiring Aramis’s noble countenance and calm self 
possession. 

“ An engineer for a particular purpose^ Sire,’^ said the 
latter. 

“ My companion in the Musketeers, Sire,” said DAr- 
tagnan, with great warmth of manner ; ” the man who has 
more than a hundred times aided your father’s ministers 
by his advice, — M. d’Herblay, in a word, who with M. 
du Vallon, myself, and M. le Comte de la Fere, who is 
known to your Majesty, formed that quartette which was 
a good deal talked about during the late king’s reign and 
during your Majesty’s minority.” 

“ And who has fortified BoUe-Isle 1 ” the king repeated 
in a significant tone. 

Aramis advanced and said, ” In order to serve the son 
as I have served the father.” 

DArtagnan looked at Aramis most narrowly while he 
uttered these words, which displayed so much true respect, 
so much warm devotion, such entire frankness and sincer- 
ity, that even he, D’Artagnan, the eternal doubter, almost 
infallible in his judgment, was deceived by it. “A man 
who lies cannot speak in such a tone as that,” he said. 

Louis was overcome by it. ” In that case,” he said to 
Fouquet, who anxiously awaited the result of this ordeal, 

the cardinal’s hat is granted. M. d’Herblay, I pledge you 
my honor that the first promotion shall be yours. Thank 
M. Fouquet for it.” 

These words were overheard by Colbert; they stung 
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him to tlie quick, and lie loft the salon abruptly. ** And 
you, M. du Vallon,” said the king, “ what have you to 
aski I am pleased to have it in iny power to acknowl- 
edge the services of those who wtnc faithful to my father.*’ 

“ Sire,” began Porthos ; but he Wris unable to prriceed 
further. 

Sire,” exclaimed D*Artagnan, “ tins worthy gentleman 
is overpowered by your Majesty’s prosonce, — he who has 
so valiantly sustained the looks and the fire of a thousantl 
foes. But knowing what his thonglits are, I — who am 
more accustomed to gaze upon the sun — can translate 
them ; he needs nothing, he desires nothing but to have 
the happiness of gazing upon your Majesty for a quarter 
of an hour.” 

” You shall sup with me this evening,” said the king, 
saluting Porthos with a gracious smile. 

Porthos became crimson from delight and pride. The 
king dismissed him ; and D’Artagnan pushed him out into 
the hall, after he had embraced him warmly. 

Sit next to me at table,” said Porthos in his ear. 

“ Yes, my friend.” 

** Aramis is annoyed with me, T think.” 

“ Aramis has never liked you so much as he does now. 
Fancy ! it was I who was just now the means of his getting 
the cardinal’s hat.” 

“ Of course,” said Porthos. ** By the b}", does the king 
like to have his guests eat much at his table 1 ” 

“ It is a compliment to himself if you do,” said D*Ar 
tagnan, “for he possesses a royal api>etite.” 

“ You gratify me exceedingly,” said Porthos. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Aram IS had cleverly managed to effect a diversion for the 
purpose of finding D’Artagnan and Porthos. He came up 
to the latter, behind one of the columns, and as he pressed 
his hand, said, “ So you have escaped from my prison 1 ” 

** Do not scold him,” said D’Artagnan ; “ it was I, dear 
Aramis, who set him free.” 

“ Ah ! my friend,” replied Aramis, looking at Porthos, 
** could you not have waited with a little more patience 1 ” 
D’Artagnan came to the assistance of Porthos, who al- 
ready began to breathe hard in perplexity. 

You see,” said he to Aramis, ” you members of the 
Church are great politicians; we, mere soldiers, go at once 
to the point. The facts are these. 1 went to paj my 
dear Baisemeaux a visit — ” 

Aramis pricked up his ears, 

** Stay ! ” said Porthos ; you remind me that I have a 
letter from Baisemeaux for you, Aramis;” and Porthos 
held out to the bishop the letter which we have already 
seen. Aramis begged to be allowed to read it, and read 
it without D’Artagnan’s feeling in the slightest degree 
embarrassed by the circumstance that he was so well ac- 
quainted with the contents of it. Besides, Aramis’s face 
was so impenetrable that D’Artagnan could not but ad- 
mire him more than ever ; after he had read it, he put 
the letter into his pocket with the calmest possible air, 

‘‘ You were saying, Captain I ” he ohserwi 
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was saying/' continued the musketeer, “that I had 
gone to pay Baisemeaux a visit on his Majesty's service/' 

“ On his Majesty’s service 1 ” said Araniis. 

“Yea,” said O'Artagnan, “and, natmally enough, wo 
talked about you and our friends. I must say that Baise- 
meaux received me coldly ; so I soon took my l(>ave of 
him. As I was returning, a soldier uerosted me, and said 
(no doubt he recognized me, notwithstanding I w^as iji 
citizen’s dress), ‘Captain, will you be good enougli to read 
me the name written on this envelope 1 ’ and I read, ‘ To 
M. du Vallon, at M. Fouquet’s, St. Maude/ ‘The deuce,’ 
said I to myself, ‘,Porthos has not returned, then, as I 
fancied, to Belle-Isle or Pierrefonds, but is at M. Fouquet’s 
house, at St. Mande ; and as M. Fouquet is not at St. 
Mand4, Porthos must be quite alone, or, at all events, 
with Aramis ; I will go and see Porthos.’ And I accord- 
ingly went to see Porthos.” 

“ Very good,” said Aramis, thoughtfully. 

“You never told me that,” said Porthos. 

“I did not have the time, my friend.” 

“And you brought back Porthos with you here to 
Fontainebleau ? ” 

“ Yes, to Planchet’s house.” 

“ Does Planchet live at Fontainebleau 1 ” inquired Aramis. 

“ Yes, near the cemetery,” said Porthos, thoughtlessly. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ near the cemetery ’ I ” said 
Aramis, suspiciously. 

“ Come,” thought the musketeer, “ since there is to be 
a squabble, let us take advantage of it.” 

Yea ; the cemetery,” said Porthos. “ Planchet cer- 
tainly is a very excellent fellow, who makes very excellent 
preserves; but his house has windows which look out 
upon the cemetery, and a very melancholy prospect it 
is. So this morning — 
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“ This morning ? ” said Aramis, more and more excited. 

D’Artagnan turned his hack to them, and walked to 
the window, where he began to drum a march upon one 
of the panes of glass. 

“ Yes, this morning,” Porthos went on, “ we saw a 
man buried there.” 

« Ah ! ” 

« Very depressing, was it not ? I should never be able 
to live in a house from which burials can always be seen. 
D'Artagnan, on the contrary, seems to like it very 
much.” 

So D’Artagnan saw it as well 1 ” 

“ He not only saw it ; he literally never took his eyes 
from it the whole time.” 

Aramis started, and turned to look at the musketeer; 
but the latter was already engaged in earnest conversation 
with De Saint- Aignan. Aramis continued to question 
Porthos; and when he had squeezed all the juice out of 
this enormous lemon, he threw the peel aside. He turned 
towards his friend D’Artagnan, and clapping him on the 
shoulder, when De Saint- Aignan had left him^ the kuig’s 
supper having been announced, said, ” My friend.” 

” Yes, my dear follow,” replied D’Artagnan. 

We do not sup with his Majesty, I believe 1 ” 

" Yes, indeed, I do.” 

“ Can you give me ten minutes’ conversation 1 ” 

Twenty, if you like. His Majesty will take quite 
that time to get properly seated at table.” 

“ Where shall we talk, then ] ” 

** Here, upon these seats, if you like. The king has left ; 
we can sit down, and the hall is empty.” 

** Let us sit down, then.” 

They sat down, and Aramis took one of D’Artagnan’s 
hands in his. 
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** Tell me candidly, my dear friend,” said he, ** whether 
you have not induced Purthos to distrust me a little." 

1 admit that 1 have, but not as you understand it. I 
saw that Porthos was bored to death, and I wished, by 
presenting him to the king, to do for him and for you 
what you would never do for yourself.” 

” What is that ? ” 

” Speak in your own pi^aise.” 

“ And you have done it most nobly. I tliank you.” 

“ And I brought the cardinal’s hat a little nearer, just 
as'it seemed to bo retreating from you.” 

“ All, I admit that,” said Ammis, with a singular smile ; 
“you are, indeed, not to be matched for making your 
friends’ fortunes for them." 

“ You see, theu, that I acted only with the view of 
making Porthos’s fortune for him." 

“ Oh, 1 meant to have done that myself ; but your arm 
reaches farther than ours." 

It was now D’Artagnan’s turn to smile. 

“Come," said Araniis, “we ought to deal truthfully 
with each other ; do you still love me, my dear 
D’Artagiian 1 

“ The same as I used to do,’* replied D’Artagnan, with- 
out committing himself too much by this reply. 

“ In that case, thanks ; and now, for the most perfect 
frankness," said Ammis. “You came to Belle-Isle for the 
king.” 

“ Pardieu / ” 

“You wished, then, to deprive us of the pleasure of 
offering Belle-Isle completely fortified to the king." 

“But, my friend, before I could deprive you of that 
pleasure, I ought to have been made acquainted with 
your intentiou of doing so." 

“ You came to Belle-Isle without knowing anything ] " 
YOWWii — 11 
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‘'Of you? yea. ITow the devil could I imagine that 
Aramis had become so clever an engineer as to be able to 
fortify like Polybius or Archimedes 1 ” 

“ True. And yet you detected mo yonder ? ** 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

“ And Porthos too ] ” 

“ My dear fellow, I did not discover that Aramis was 
an engineer. I was only able ‘to discover that Porthos 
might have become one. There is a Latin saying, ‘ One 
becomes an orator, one is born a poet ; * but it has never 
been said, * One is born Porthos, and one becomes an 
engineer.’ ” 

“Your wit is always amusing,” said Aramis, coldly. 

Well, then, I will go on.“ 

“ Do so.” 

“When you found out our secret, you made all the 
haste you could to communicate it to the king.” 

“ I certainly made as much haste as 1 could, my good 
friend, since I saw that you were making atill more. 
When a man weighing two liundred and hfty-eight 
pounds, as Porthos does, rides post ; when a gouty prelate 
•— I beg your pardon, but you told me you were so — 
when a prelate scours along the road, — 1 naturally sup- 
pose that my two friends, who did not wish to be com- 
municative with me, had certain matters of the highest 
importance to conceal fi^om me, and so I made as much 
haste as my leanness and the absence of gout would allow.” 

“Did it not occur to you, my dear friend, that 
you might be rendering Porthos and myself a very sad 
service ? ” 

“ Yes, I thought it not unlikely ; but you and Forthoe 
made me play a very lidiculous part at B^e-lsle.” 

“ Eorgive me,” said Aramis, 

“ I^cu9e me,” said D’Artagnaii* 
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So that,” pursued Aramis, “ you now know every- 
thing ? ” 

“ No, indeed/* 

’ “ You know that I was obliged to inform Fouquot 

at once of what had happened, in order that he might 
anticipate what yon might have to toll the king ? *' 

That is rather obscure.” 

** Not at all j M. Fouquet has his enemies, — you will 
admit that, I suppose.** 

Oh, yes.** 

And one in particular.** 

“ A dangerous one % ’* 

“ A mortal enemy. Well, in order to counteract that 
enemy*8 influence, it was necessary that M. Fouquet should 
give the king a proof of a groat devotion to him and of 
his readiness to make the greatest sacrifices. He surprised 
his Majesty by offering him Bellc-lsle. If you had been 
the first to reach Paris, the surprise would have been 
destroyed; it would have looked as if we had yielded 
to fear.*' 

“ I understand.” 

‘‘That is the whole mystery,” said Aramis, satisfied 
that he had quite convinced the musketeer. 

“ Only,** said the latter, “ it would have been more 
simple to have taken me aside at Belle-Isle, and said to 
me, ‘ My dear D'Artagnan, we are fortifying Belle-Isle-en- 
Mer in order to offer it to the king. Render us the service 
of telling us for whom you are acting. Are you a friend 
of M. Colbert or of M. Fouquet 1 * Perhaps I should not 
have answered you, but you would have added, ‘ Are you 
my friend 1 ' I should have said, ^ Yes.* ” Aramis hung 
bia head. ** In this way/* continued D*Artagnan, “ you 
would have paralyzed tny movements, and I should have 
gone to the king and said, ‘ Sire, M. Fouquet is fortifying 
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Belle-Isle, and exceedingly well too ; but here is a note 
winch the governor of Belle-Tsle gave me for your Maj- 
esty;* or, ^ M. Fouquet is about to wait upon your Majesty 
to explain his intentions with regard to it/ I should not' 
have been placed in an absurd [)ositioii ; you would have 
enjoyed your surprise, and we should not have had any 
occasion to look askance at each other when w'e met.** 

“ Wliile, on the contrary,** replied Aramis, “ you have 
acted altogether as one friendly to M. Colbert ; and you 
really arc a friend of liis, I suppose?** 

Certainly not, indeed ! ** exclaimed the captain. “ M. 
Colbert is a mean fellow, and I hate him as I used to hate 
Mazarin, hut without fearing liim.** 

“ Well, then,** said Aramis, “ I love M. Fouquet, and 
his interests are mine. You know my position. I have 
no property or means whatever. M. Fouquet gave me 
several livings, a bishopric as well ; M. Fouquet has served 
and obliged me like the generous-hearted man he is, and I 
know the world sufficiently well to appreciate a kindness 
when I meet witli it. M. Fouquet has won my regard, 
and I have devoted myself to his service.’* 

** You could n*t do bettor ; you will find him a very 
good master.** 

Aramis bit his lips, and then said, “ The best, I think, a 
man could possibly have.*’ He then paused for a minute, 
D’Artagnan taking good care not to interrupt him. “ I 
suppose you know how Porthos got mixed up in all this ? ** 
“ No,** said D’Artagnan. I am curious, of course ; but 
I never question a friend when he wishes to keep his real 
secret from me.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you.** 

“ It is hardly worth the trouble if the confidence is to 
bind me in any way.** 

“ Oh, fear nothing 1 There is no man whom I love better 
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than Porthos, bt^caiiso lie is so simple-minded and good. 
Porthos is so straiglitforward in everything. iSince 1 liave 
become a bishop I have looked for tlioso simple natures 
which make me love tnith and liate intrigue.” 

D’Artagnan stroked his mustache. 

** I saw Porthos, and again cultivated Ins acquaintance ; 
his own time hanging idly on his hamls, his presence re- 
called my earlier and bctter^lays, — not, liowever, tliat I am 
so very wicked at present. I sent lor Porthos U) come to 
Vannes. ]\I. Fouquet, wliose regard for me is very great, 
having learned that Porthos and I wore atlacdied to each 
other, promised liim increase of rank at tlie earliest promo- 
tion ; and that is the whole secret.” 

“ I shall not abuse your coiifidenec*,” said D’Artagnan. 

I am sure of that, my dt‘ar friend 5 no one has a finer 
sense of honor than yourself.” 

“ I flatter myself that you arc right, Aramis.” 

“ And now,” — and here the prelate looked scarchingly 
and scrutinizingly at his friend, — now let us talk of 
ourselves and for ourselves. Will you become one of M. 
Fouquet’s friends 1 Do not interrupt me until you know 
what that means.” 

“ Well, I am listening.” 

“ Will you become a marshal of France, peer, duke, and 
the possessor of a duchy, with a million of revenue 1 ” 

“ But, my friend,” replied D’Artagnan, “ what must one 
do to get all that'l” 

** Belong to M. Fouquet.” 

“ But I already belong to the king, my dear friend.” 

** Not exclusively, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Oh I D^Artagnan cannot be divided.” 

" You have, I presume, ambitions, as noble hearts like 
yours have ? ” 

** Yes, certainly I have.” 
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»Wein” 

“ Well, I wish to be a marshal of France ; the king 
will make me marshal, duke, peer, — the king will give 
me all that.” 

Aram is fixed his clear and searching gazo upon 
D'Artagnan. 

** Is not the king master ? ” said D'Artagnan. 

“No one disputes it; but '^Louis XIII. was master 
also.” 

“ Oh ! but, my dear friend, between Kichclieu and Louis 
XIII. there was no M. d’Artagnan,” said the musketeer, 
very quietly. 

“ There are many stumbling-blocks round the king,” 
said Arainis. 

“ Not for the king.” 

Very likely not ; still — ” 

“ One moment, Aram is. I observe that every one thinks 
of himself and never of this poor young prince ; I will 
maintain myself in maintaining him.” 

“ And if you meet with ingratitude I ” 

“The weak alone are afraid of that.” 

“ You are quite certain of yourself] ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Still, the king may have no further need of you 1” 

“ On the contrary, I think his need of me wiU be greater 
than ever ; and hearken, my dear fellow, if it became ne- 
cessary to arrest a new Cond^ what would do it ? This — 
this alone in all France ! ” and D'Artagnan struck his 
sword. 

“ You ate right,” said Aramis, turning very pale ; and 
tiien he rose and pressed D'Artagnaii’s hand. 

“ There is the last summons for supper,” said the captain 
of the Musketeers ; “ will you excuse me 1 ” 

Aramis threw his arm round the musketeeris neck| and 
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said, “A friend like you is the brightest jewel in the royal 
crown.” Then they sepamted. 

I was right,” thought D' Artagnan ] '' there is Bome* 
thing on foot.” 

We must make haste to fire the train,” said Avamis, 
''for D’Artagnan has discovered the match.” 
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ClIAPTOR XVII. 

MADAME AND J)E QUICHE. 

It W'ill not Ije forgotton tlisit, the Comte de Guiche liutl 
left tlie room ou the day when Louis XIV. had offered to 
La Viilliere with so much generosity the beautiful brace- 
lets he had won at the lottery. The count walked to and 
fro for some time outside the palace in the greatest dis- 
tress, from a thousand suspicions and anxieties with which 
his mind was beset. Lresontly ho stopped and waited on 
the terrace oiiposite the grove of trees, watching for 
^fadame’s departure. More than half an hour passed 
away ; and as he W'as at that moment quite alone, the 
count could liardly have had any very diverting ideas at 
his command. He drew hi.s tablets from his pocket, and 
after much hesitation dotenniiicd to write these words : 

“ Madame, — I implore yon to grant me one moment^a con- 
versation. Do not he alanned at this request, which contains 
nothing in any way opposed to the profound respect with 
which I subacrihe myself,” etc. 

He had signed and folded tins singular supplication, 
when he observed many ladies leaving the chateau, and 
then several men, — in fact, almost every person who had 
formed the queen’s circle. He saw La Vallicre herself, 
then Montalais talking with Malicorne ; he saw the de- 
parture of the very last of the numerous guests who had a 
short time before thronged the queen-mother’s boudoir. 
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Madame herself had not passed. She would he obliged, 
however, to cross tlie courtyard in ord»T to enter her own 
apartments; and from the terrace Do Guiehe could see 
all that was passing in the courtyard. At last he s.iw 
Madame leave, attended by two pag(3s, who were carrying 
torches before her. She was walking very (luickly ; and 
as soon as she reached the dour, die said, “ Images, let some 
one go and inquire after id. lo Comte de (i niche ; he li.is 
to render mo an aceoiiiit of a coniniissioii lie had to ex- 
ecute for .me. If lie sliould be disimgaged, request birn 
to 'be good enough to come to my apartment.’* 

De Guiche remained silent and coiicealc’d in the shade ; 
but as soon as Madame bad witlidrawn, he darted from 
the terrace down the steps, an<l .issiiiiied a most indifferent 
air, so that the pages who were hurrying towards hia 
rooms might meet him. 

*'Ah, Madame is seeking me!” ho said to himself^ 
quite overcome; and he crushed in his hand the letter 
which had now become useless. 

Monsieur the Count,*' said one of the pages, perceiving 
him, “ we are indeed most fortunate iu meeting you.” 

Why so, Messieurs ? ” 

“ A command from Madame.” 

“ From Madame?” said De Guiche, looking surprised. 

” Yes, Monsieur the Count, her royal Highness lias been 
asking for you ; you are to render account, she told us, 
of a commission you had to execute for her. Are you at 
liberty ? ” 

” I am quite at her royal Highness's orders.” 

“Will you liave the goodness to follow us, then ?” 

When De Guiche ascended to the princess's apartments, 
he found her pale and agitated. Montalais was standing 
at the dOor, apparently in some degree uneasy about what 
^aa passing in her njistroas's ipind* As De Guiche ap- 
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peaied^ Ah ! is that you, M, de Guiche ? *’ said Madame ; 
“ pray come in. Mademoiselle de Moiitalais, I do not re- 
quire your attendance any longer.” 

Moiitalais, more puzzled tlian ever, courtcsied and with- 
drew ; and De Guiche and the princess were left alone. 
The Count had every advantage in his favor; it was 
Madame who had summoned him to a rendezvous. But 
how was it possible for liim to ‘make use of this advan- 
tage 1 Madame was so whimsical, and her disposition was 
so changeable. She soon allowed this to bo perceived, for, 
suddenly opening the conversation, she said, Well ! have 
you nothing to say to me?” 

He imagined that she must have guessed his thoughts ; 
he fancied, — for those who are in love are so constituted ; 
they are as credulous and blind as poets or prophets, — • 
lie fancied that she knew how ardent was his desire to see 
her, and also the reason for it. 

“ Yes, Madame,” he said ; “ and I think that affair very 
singular.” 

The affair of the bracelets,” she exidaimed eagerly, — 
“ 5 ^ou mean that, I suppose?” 

**Yes, Madame.” 

“And do you think that the king is in love ? Tell me ! ” 

De Guiche gave her a long and steady look ; her eyes 
sank under his gaze, which seemed to read her very heart. 

“ I think,” he said, “ that the king may possibly have 
had the idea of annoying some one here. Were it not for 
that, tlie king would not show himself so earnest in his 
attentions as he is ; he would not run the risk of com- 
pTomising, from mere thoughtlessness of disposition, a 
young girl against whom no one has been hitherto able 
to say a word.” 

“ Indeed I the bold, shameless girl I " said the princess, 
haughtily, 
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“ I can positively assure your royal Highness,” said Do 
Guiche, with a respectful lirmness, that Mademoiselle -do 
la Valliere is beloved by a man who merits every respect, 
for he is a brave and honorable gentleman.” 

Brageloiuie, perhaps 1 ’* 

“ My friend ; yoa, Madame.” 

“Well, and altljongh he is your friend, what does that 
matter to the king 1 ^ 

“ The king knows that Brageluniie is affianced to Made- 
moiselle de Id Valliere ; and as liaonl has served the king 
most valiantly, the king will not inflict an irreparable in- 
jury upon liim.” 

Madame began to laugh in a manner that produced a 
mournful impression upon De G niche. 

“ I repeat, Madame, I do not believe that the king is in 
love with Mademoiselle de la Valliere ; and the proof that 
I do not believe it is that I was about to ask you whoso 
amour propre it is likely the king is, in this circumstance, 
desirous of wounding? You, who are well acquainted with 
the whole court, can perhaps assist mo in ascertaining that j 
and assuredly with greater reason, too, since it is every- 
where said that your royal Highness is on very intimate 
terms with the king.” 

Madame bit her lips, and, unable to assign any good 
and sufficient reasons, changed the conversation. “ Prove 
to me,” she said, fixing on him one of those looks in 
which the whole soul seems to pass into th6 eyes, — 
” prove to me tliafc you intended to question me thus at 
the very moment I sent for you.” 

De Guiche gravely drew from his tablets what he had 
written, and showed it to her. 

Sympathy,” she said. 

Yee,” said the count, with a tenderness which he could 
9ot suppress, "sympathy, J haye explained to you bow 
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and why I sought you ; you, Madame, have yet to tell me 
why you sent for me.” 

“ True,” replied the princess. She hesitated, and then 
suddenly exclaimed, “Those bracelets will drive me mad !” 

You expected that the king would offer them to you,” 
replied Do G niche, 

“ Why not 1 ” 

“ But before you, Madame, before you, his sister-in-law, 
was there not the queen herself, to whom the king should 
have offered them ? ” 

“Before La Vallicre,” cried the princess, wounded to 
the quick, “ could he not have presented them to me 1 
Was there not the whole court, indeed, to choose from ? ” 

“ I assure you, Madame,” said the count, respectfully, 
“ that if any one were to liear you speak in this manner, 
if any one were to see how red your eyes are, and, Heaven 
forgive me I to see, too, tljat tear trembling on your 
eyelids, it would he said that your royal Highness was 
jealous^” 

“ Jealous 1 ” said the princess, hauglitily ; “ jealous of 
La VaUi^ro 1 " 

She expected to see De Guiche yield beneath her 
haughty gesture and her proud tone ; hut he boldly re- 
peated, “ Jealous of La Vallicre ; yes, Madame.” 

“ Am I to suppose. Monsieur,” she stammered, “ that 
you suffer yourself to insult me?” 

“ Pray, do not suppose any such thing, Madame,” replied 
the count, slightly agitated, hut resolved to master that 
fiery nature. 

“ Leave the room I ” said the princess, thoroughly ex- 
asperated ; De Guiche’s coolness and silent respect had 
made her completely lose her temper. 

De Guiche fell back a step, made his obeisance slowly, 
di;ew biipaelf up looking as itfhite ^ his lace guffs, and in 
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a voice slightly trembling, said, “ It was hardly worth 
while to have hurried here to be subjected to this un- 
merited disgrace;” and he turned away deliberately. 

He had scarcely taken half-a-dozen stops when Madame 
darted like a tigress after hiju, seized him by the cuff, 
and making him turn round again, said, trembling with 
passion as she did so : The respect that you pretend to 
have is more insulting than the insult itsel£ Insult mo, 
if you please, but at least speak ! ” 

“ And do yon, Madame,” said the count, gently, as he 
drew his sword, “ thrust this sword into my heart rather 
than kill me by slow degrees ! ** 

At the look he fixed upon her, — a look full of love, • 
resolution, and despair even, — she know how readily the 
man, so outwardly calm in appearance, would pass his 
sword through his own breast if she added another word. 
She tore the blade from his hands, and pressing his arm 
with a feverish impatience wdiich might pass for ten- 
derness, said : “ Do not be too hard with me, Count I 
You see how I am suffering, and you have no pity for 
me. 

Tears, which were the last crisis of the attack, smothered 
her voice. As soon as Do Guiche saw her weep, he took 
her in his arms and carried her to an arm-chair ; in an- 
other moment she was choking with sobs. 

“Oh! why,” he murmured, as he knelt by her side, 
“ why do you conceal your troubles from me 1 Do you 
love any one ? Tell me ! It would kill me, I know, — 
but not until after I should have comforted, consoled, and 
even served you.” 

“ And do you love mo to that extent ? ” she replied, 
completely conquered. 

“ I do indeed love you to that extent, Madame.” 

She placed both her bands in bis. “ My heart is in- 
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deed another’s,” she murmured in so low a tone that her 
voice could hardly be heard ; but he heard it, and said, — 

** Is it the king you love ” 

She gently shook her head ; and her smile was like a 
clear bright streak in the clouds, through which, after the 
tempest had passed away, one almost fancies Paradise is 
opening. But,” she added, “ there are other passions 
stirring in a high-born heart. Love is poetry ; but the 
life of the heart is pride. Count, I was born upon a 
throne ; 1 am proud and jealous of my rank. Why does 
the king gather such unworthy objects round him ? 

“ Once more, I repeat,” said the count, “you are acting 
unjustly towards that poor girl, who will one day be my 
friend’s wife.” 

“Are you simple enough to believe that, Counts” 

If I did not believe it,” he said, turning very pale, 
“ Bragelonno should be informed of it to-morrow ; indeed 
he should, if I thought that poor La Valliere had for- 
gotten the vows she had exchanged with Baoul. But no, 
it would be cowardly to betray any woman’s secret j it 
would be criminal to disturb a friend's peace of mind, ' 

“ You think, then,” said the princess, with a wild burst 
of laughter, “ that ignorance is happiness 1 ” 

“ I believe it,” he replied. 

Prove it to me, then,” she said quickly. 

“ It is easily done, Madame. It is reported through the 
whole court that the king loves you, and that you return 
his affection.” 

“ Well 1 ” she said, breathing with difficulty. 

** Well, suppose for a moment that Ilaoul, my friend, 
had come and said to me, * Yes, the king loves Madame, 
and has made an impression upon her heart,^ I possibly 
should have slain BaouL” 

^'It would have been necessary/' said the princess, irith 
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the obstinacy of a woman who feels lierself not easily over- 
come, “for M. de Bragelonne to have had proofs, before 
ho could venture to speak to you in that manner.’* 

“It is, however, true,*' replied De Guielie, with a deep 
sigh, “that, not having been warned, I have learned noth- 
ing ; and I now find that my ignorance lias saved my life.” 

“ So, then, you would drive your selfishness and cold- 
ness so far,” said Madante, “ that you would let this un- 
happy young man continue to love La Vallicro?” 

“ I would, until La Valliero’s guilt were revealed to mo, 
Madame.” 

“ But the bracelets 1 '* 

“Well, Madame, since you yourself expected to receive 
them from the king, what could I possibly have said 1 ” 

The argument was a telling one, and the princess was 
overwhelmed by it ; and from that moment her defeat was 
assured. But as her heart and mind were instinct with 
noble and generous feelings, she uii<ler.stood De Guiche’s 
extreme delicacy. She saw clearly that iu his heart lie 
really suspected that the king was in love with La Val- 
li^re, and that ho did not wish to resort to the common 
expedient of ruining a rival in the mind of a woman, by 
giving the latter the assurance and certainty that this ri- 
val's affections were transferred to another w’oman. She 
guessed that his suspicions of La Vallifere were aroused, 
and that, in order to leave himself time for his convic- 
tion to undergo a change, so as not to ruin her utterly, he 
was determined to pursue a certain straightforward line of 
conduct and gain a clearer understanding of affairs. She 
could read so mudh real greatness of character and such 
true generosity of disposition in her lover, that her heart 
aeemeil to warm with affection towards him, whose passion 
for her was so pure and delicate in its nature. Despite 
hijs pf WP'irriPg displeasure, De Quiche, by re- 
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taining his position as a man of proud independence of 
feeling and of deep devotion, became almost a hero in her 
estimation, and reduced her to the state of a jealous and 
small-minded woman. She loved him for it so tenderly 
that she could not refuse to give him a proof of her 
affection. 

“ See how many words we have wasted ! ” she said, 
taking his hand; ‘‘suspicions, anxieties, mistrust, sulfer 
ings, — I think we have mentioned all those words,” 

‘'Alas, Madame, yes,” 

“Efface them from your heart as I drive them from 
mine. Count, whether La Vallicre does or does not love 
the king, and whether the king does or does not love La 
Vallidre, we will make from this moment a distinction 
in our two r61es. You open your eyes so wide that I am 
sure you do not understand me.” 

''You are so impetuous, Madame, that I always tremble 
at the fear of displeasing you.” 

" And see how he trembles now, poor fellow ! ” she said, 
with the most charming playfulness of manner. “ Yes. 
Monsieur, I have two parts to perform. I am the siotcr 
of the king, the sister-in-law of the king’s wife. In this 
character ought I not to take an interest in these domestic 
intrigues ? Come, tell me what you think ! ” 

"As little as possible, Madame.” 

" Agreed, Monsieur ! But it is a question of dignity ; 
and then, you know, I am the wife of the king^s brother.” 
De Quiche sighed. " A circumstance,” she added, with 
an expression of great tenderness, " which will remind you 
that I am always to be treated with the profoundest re- 
spect.” De Quiche fell at her feet, which he kissed witli 
the religious fervor of a worshipper. " And 1 begin to 
think,” she murmured, " that, really and truly, I have m- 
other part to perform. X was A]n}<»t forgetting it,” 
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Name it, ob, name it ! ” 

“ I am a woman/* she said, in a voice lower than ever, 
and I love.’* He rose ; she opened her arms, and their 
lips were pressed together. A footstep was heai^ behind 
the tapestry, and Monttdais knocked. 

“ What is it, Mademoiselle 1 ” said Madame. 

“ M. de Giiiche is wanted,” replied Montalais, who was 
just in time to see tlie agitation of the actors of these four 
loles ; for De Guiche had constantly carried out his part 
with thd greatest heroism. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

MONTALAIS AND MALICORNE. 

Montalais was right. M. de Quiche, summoned in every 
direction, was very much exposed, even from the multi- 
plicity of affairs, to the risk of not answering to any of 
them. Madame, notwithstanding her wounded pride and 
her secret anger, could not, for the moment at least, re- 
proach Montalais for having violated in so bold a manner 
the semi-royal order with which she had been dismissed. 
De Quiche also lost his presence of mind, or it would be 
better to say that he had already lost it before Montalais's 
arrival j for scarcely had he heard the young girl’s voice, 
when, without taking leave of Madame, — as the most ordi- 
nary politeness required, even between persons equal in 
rank and station, — he fled from her presence, his rcart 
tumultuously throbbing, and Ins brain on tire, leaving the 
princess with one hand raised, as though about to bid him 
adieu. De Quiche could say, as Cherubin said a hun- 
dred years later, that he bore away on his lips happiness 
enough to last an eternity. Montalais was at no loss, 
therefore, to perceive the agitation of the two lovers ; the 
one who fled was agitated, and the one who remained was 
equally so. 

So, so,’* murmured the young girl, as she glanced in- 
quisitively round her, ** this time, at least, I think I know 
as much as the most curious woman could possibly wish 
to know\^^ Madame felt so embarrassed by this inquisito- 
rial look, that, as if she had heard Montolais’s side-remark, 
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she did not speak a word to her maid of honor, but cast- 
ing down her eyes retired at once to her bedroom. 

Montalais, observing this, stood listening for a moment, 
and then heard Madame lock and bolt her door. By this 
she knew that the rest of the evening was at her own dis- 
posal ; and making behind the door which had just been 
closed a rather disrespectful gesture wliich might mean 
“Good-night, Princess,” she went down the staircase in 
search of Malicorne, who was very busily engaged at that 
moment in watching a courier who, covered with dust, 
had just left the Comte de Giiiche’s apaitments. Montalais 
knew that Malicorne was engaged in a matter of some im- 
portance j she therefore allowed him to look and stretch 
out his neck as much as he pleased, and it was only wdieii 
he had resumed his natural position that she touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“Well,” said Montalais, “what is the news?’* 

“M. de Guiche is in love with Madame,” said Malicorne, 

“ Fine news, truly ! I know something more recent 
than that.” 

“ Well, what do you know ? 

“ That Madame is in love with M. de Guiche.” 

“ The one is the consequence of the other.” 

“ Not always, my good Monsieur.” 

“ Is that remark intended for me ? ” 

“ Persons present are always excepted.” 

“ Thank you,” said Malicorne. “ Well, and in the 
other direction what is there fresh?” 

“The king wished, this evening, after the lottery, to 
see Mademoiselle de la Valliero.” 

“ Well, and he has seen her ? ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

** Tbo door wi^ shut and lockedi” 
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“ So that — ” 

“So that the king was obliged to go back again, look- 
ing very sheepish, like a simple-minded thief who has for- 
gotten his implements.’* 

“Good!” 

“ And in the third direction,” inquired Montalais. 

“The courier who has just arrived for M. de Guiche 
came from M. de Eragelonue.” 

“ Excellent ! ” said Montalais, clapping her hands 
together. 

“ Why sor* 

“ Because we shall have occupation. If we get weary 
now, something unfortunate will be sure to happen.” 

“ Wo must divide the work, tlien,” said Malicornc, “ in 
order to avoid eonfusion.** 

“Nothing easier,” replied Montalais. “Three intrigues, 
carefully nursed and carefully encouraged, will produce, 
one with another, and taking a low average, three love- 
letters a day.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclainiod Malicornc, -shrugging his shoulders, 
“you cannot mean what you say, darling , three leticis a 
day, — that may do for sentimental common people. A 
musketeer on duty, a young girl in a convent, may ex- 
change letters with their lovers once a day, perhaps, from 
the top of a ladder or through a hole in the wall. A let- 
ter contains all the poetry tlieir poor little hearts have to 
boast of. But here, — oh, you little know royal affection, 
my dear ! ” 

“ Well, finisli I ” said Montalais, out of patience with 
him. “Some one may come.” 

“ Finish ! Wliy, I am only at the beginning. I have 
still three points as yet untouched.” 

“Upon my word, he will be the death of me, with bis 
Flemi^h indiSeTonce!” exclaimed Montalais. 
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And you will drive mo luaJ willi your Italian viva- 
city I I was goin^^ to say that our lovers here will bo 
writing volumes to each other. But what are you < I riv- 
ing at?’* 

“ At this. Not one of our lady correspondents will be 
able to keep the letters she may receive.” 

« Very likely not.” 

M. de Guiehe will not* be able to keep his, either.” 

“ Tliat is probable,” 

‘‘Very well, then ; I will take care of all that.” 

That is the very thing which is impossible,” said 
Malicorne. 

“ Why so ? ” 

*‘ Because yon are not your own mistress, — your room is 
as much La Valliere’s as yours, and tlmre are certain per- 
sons who will think nothing of \isitiiig and searching a 
maid of honor’s room ; because I am terribly afraid of the 
queen, who is as jc'aloiis as a Spaniard ; of the queen- 
mother, who IS as jealous as a couple of Spaniards ; and, 
last of all, of M.ulamo herself, who has jealousy enough 
for ten Spaniards.” 

“You forget some one else? ” 

“ Who ? ’* 

“ Monsieur.’* 

“ I was only speaking of tlie women. Let us add them 
up, then: we will call Monsieur, No. 1 ; No. 2, De 
Guiehe j No. 3, the Vicomte de Bragelonue ; No. 4, the 
king.** 

“ The king ? ** 

“ Of course, the king, who not only will be more jeal- 
ous, but still more powerful than all the rest put together. 
Ab, my dear ! ** 

“Well?** 

“ Into what a wasp’s nest you have thrust yourself I ** 
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And as yet not quite far enough, if you will follow tne 
into it.” 

“ Most certainly I will follow you. Yet — ” 

“ Well, yet — ” 

“ While wo have time enough left, I think it will bo 
more prudent to turn back.” 

** But I, on the contrary, think the most prudent course 
to take is to put oui'selves at once at the head of all these 
intrigues.” 

“ You will never be able to do it.” 

“ With you, I could carry on ten of them. I am 
in my element, you must know. I was bom to live 
at the court, as the salamander is made to live in the 
fire.” 

‘‘ Your comparison does not reassure me in the slightest 
degree in the world, ray dear Montalais. I have heard it 
said, and by very learned men too, tliat, in the first place, 
there are no salamanders at all, and that if there were 
any, they would be perfectly roasted on leaving the fire.” 

“Your learned men may be very wise so far as sala- 
manders are concerned, but your learned men would never 
tell you what I can tell you ; namely, that Aure de Mon- 
talais is destined, before a month is over, to become the 
first diplomat in the Court of France.” 

“ Be it so ; but on condition that I shall be the second.” 
Agreed ; an ofiensive and defensive aUianoe^ of 
course.” 

“ Only be very careful of any letters.” 

“ I will hand them to you as fast as I receive them.” 

^ What shall we tell the king about Madame] ” 

That Madame is still in love with his Mtgesty.” 

” What shall we tell Madame about the king ] ” 

”Thet she would be exceedingly wrong not to humor 
him.” 
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" What shall we tell La Vallicre about Madame]” 

“ Whatever we choose, for La Valliere is in our power. •• 
«How sol” 

In two ways.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“In the first place, through the Vicomte de Bragolonne.” 
“ Explain yourself ? ** 

“ You do not forget, I hope, that M. de Bragolonne has 
written many letters to Mademoiselle de la Vallicre 1 ” 

“ I forget nothing.” 

“ Well, then, it was I who received, and I who kept, 
those letters.” 

“And, consequently, it is you who have them stilll” 
“Yes.” 

“Where,— here?” 

“ Oh, no ; 1 have them safe at Blois, in the little room 
you know well enough.” 

“ That dear little room, that darling little room, the 
antechamber of the palace I* intend you to live in one of 
these days. But I beg your pardon, you said that all 
those letters are in that little room ] ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you not put them in a box ] ” 

“ Of course ; in the same box whore I put all the letters 
I received from you, and where I put mine also when your 
business or your amusements prevented you from coming 
to our rendezvous.” 

“ Ah, very good ! ” said Malicorne. 

“ Why are you so satisfied ] ” 

“ Because I see that there is a possibility of not having 
to run to Blois after the letters, for I have them here.” 
“You have brought the box away 1 ” 

“ It waa very dear to me hmuse it belonged to 
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Be sure to take care of it, for it contains original 
documents which will be of very great value by and by/' 

“ I am perfectly well aware of that, indeed ; and that is 
the very reason why I laugh as I ' do, and with all my 
heart too/' 

“ And now, one last word.” 

“Why the last]” 

" Do we need any one to assise us ? ” 

“ No one at all.” 

“ Valets or maid-servants ] ” 

“ Bad, — detestable ! You will give the letters, you 
will receive them. Oh ! we must have no pride in this 
affair ; otherwise M. Malicoriic and Mademoiselle Aure, not 
transacting their own affairs themselves, ivill have to make 
up their minds to see Ukuu transacted by others.” 

“ You are quite right ; but what is going on yonder in 
M. do {ruiche's room ] ” 

“ Nothing ; ho is only opening his window.” 

** Let 118 ho gone ; ” and they both immediately dis- 
appeared, all the terms of the coiniiact having been agreed 
upon. 

The window, which had just been opened, was, in fact, 
that of the Comte de Guicho. But it was not, as unin- 
formed persons may think, alone wdth the hope of catching 
a glimpse of Madame through her curtains that he seated 
liinieelf hy the open window, for his preoccupation of 
mind was not wholly due to love. Tie had just received, 
as we have already stated, the courier who had been de- 
spatched to him by De Bragolonne, the latter having writ- 
ten to Do Guiohe a letter which had made the deepest 
impression upon him, and which he had read over and 
over again. “ Strange, strange ! ” he murmured. “ How 
powerful are the means by which destiny hurries men on 
towards their fate 1 and leaving the window in order to 
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approach nearer to the light, he again read over the letter 
which he had just received, whose lines seemed to bum 
through his eyes into his brain. 


Calais. 

My dear Count, — I found M. de Wardes at Calais ; he 
has been seriously wounded in iiu aflkir with the Duke of 
Buckingham. De Wardes is, as you know, unquoslionably 
brave, but full of malevolent and wicked leeliiigs. lie con- 
versed with me about yourself, for whom he says he has a 
warm regard ; and also about Madame, whom he considers a 
beautiful and amiable woman, lie lias guessed your uflectiou 
for a certain person. He also talked to me about the person 
whom I love, and showed the greatest interest on my behalf in 
expressing a deep pity for me, aceoinjiaiiied, however, by dark 
hints which alarmed me at first, but which I at lust looked 
upon as the result of his usual love of mystery. These are the 
facts ; He had received news of the court ; you will under- 
stand, however, that it was only through M. de Lormine. The 
report is, so says the news, that a change has taken place in 
the king’s affections. You know whom that concerns. In 
the second place, the news continues, people are talking about 
one of the maids of honor, respecting whom various slanderous 
reports are being circulated. These vague phrases have not 
allowed me to sleep. I have been deploiing, ever since yester- 
day, that my diffidence and vacillation of purpose should, not- 
withstanding a certain obstinacy of character I may possess, 
have left me unable to reply to these insinuations. In a word, 
therefore, M. de Wardes was setting off for Paris, and I did not 
delay his departure with explanations ; for it seemed rather 
hard, I confess, to cross-examine a man whose wounds arc 
hardly yet closed. In short, he was to travel by short stages, 
as he was anxious to leave, he said, in order to be present at a 
curious spectacle which the court cannot fail to offer within a 
very short time. He added a few congratulatory words, ac- 
companied by certain sympathizing expressions. I could not 
UndeiBtand the one any more than the other ; I was bewil- 
iered by my own thoughts, and by a mistrust of this man, — 
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a mistrust which, as yon know better than any one else, I have 
never been able to overcome. As soon as be left, my perception 
seemed to become clearer. It is hardly possible that a man of 
De Wardes’s character should not have communicated some- 
thing of his own malicious nature to the statements he made 
to me. Yet it is impossible that in the mysterious hints which 
he threw out in iny presence there should not be some mys- 
terious signification, which I might apply to myself or to some 
one with whom you are acquainted. Being compelled to leave 
as soon as possible, in obedience to the king’s commands, tbe 
idea did not occur to me of running after M. de Wardes in 
order to obtain an explanation of his reserve ; but I have de- 
spatched a courier to you with this letter, which will explain 
in detail all iny various doubts. I regard you as myself. It 
is 1 who have thought, and it will be for you to act. M. de 
Wardes will arrive very shortly ; endeavor to leam what he 
meant, if you do not already know it, M. de Wardes, moreover, 
pretended that the Duke of Buckingham left Paris crowned 
with Madame’s love. This was an affair which would have 
unhesitatingly made me draw my sword, had I not felt that 
I was under the necessity of despatching the king’s mission 
before undertaking any quarrel. Bum this letter, which Oli- 
vain will hand you. Whatever Olivain says you may confi- 
dently rely upon. Will you have the goodness, my dear count, 
to recall me to the remembrance of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re, whose hand I kiss with the greatest respect 
Your devoted 

VlCOMTE DE BrAGELONEB. 

P. S. If anything serious should happen, — we should be 
prepared for everything, my dear friend, — despatch a courier 
to me with this single word, ''Come,” and I shall be in 
Palis within six-and-thirty liouis after I shall have received 
your letter. 

De Quiche sighed, folded the letter up a third time, and 
instead of burning it, as Eaoul had recommended him to 
do, placed it in his pocket He felt that he needed to 
load it over and over agaiiu 
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How much distress of mind, and yet Iiow great a con- 
fidence, he shows ! murmured the count. liaoul has 
poured out liis whole soul in this letter. He forgets to 
mention the Comte de la Vere, and speaks of his resj)cct 
for Louise. He cautious mo on my account, and entreats 
me on his own. Ah I ” continued De Guiclie, with a 
threatening gesture, “ you interfere in my affairs, M. de 
Wardes, do you t Very \vt3ll, then ; I shall now occupy 
myself with yours. And for you, poor Raoul, — you who 
intrust your heart to my keeping, — be assured that I will 
watch over it.” 

With this promise, De Guichc sent to beg Malicorne to 
come immediately to his apartments, if it were possible. 
Malicorne complied with the invitation with an activity 
which was the first result of his conversation with Monta- 
lais. And while De Guiclie^ who thought that his motive 
was undiscovered, cross-examined Malicorne, the latter, 
who appeared to be working in the dark, soon guessed his 
questioner’s motives. The consequence was that after a 
quarter of an hour’s conversation, during which De Guiche 
thought that he had ascertained the whole truth with re- 
gard to La Valliere and the king, he had learned absolutely 
nothing more than his own eyes had already acquainted 
him with ; while Malicorne learned or guessed that Raoul, 
who was absent, was fast becoming suspicious, and that 
De Guiche intended to watch over the treasure of the 
Hesperides. Malicorne accepted the office of dragon. Do 
Guiche fancied that he had done everything for his friend, 
and soon began to think of nothing but his own personal 
affairs. The next evening, De Wardes’s return and his 
first appearance at the king’s reception were announced. 
When that visit had been paid, the convalescent waited 
tin Monsieur ; De Guiche t^ing care, however, to be at 
K^iaur*s apartments before Um visit took place 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW DE WARDES WAS RECEIVED AT COURT. 

Monsieur had welcomed De Wardes with that marked 
favor whicli all light and fiivolous minds bestow on every 
novelty that may come in their way. De Wardes, whom 
indeed he had not seen for a month, was like fresh fruit 
to him. To treat him witli marked kindness was an in- 
fidelity to his old friends, and tliere is always something 
fascinating in that ; moreover, it was a sort of reparation 
to De Wardes himself. Nothing, conseq\iently, could 
exceed the favorable notice Monsieur took of him. The 
Chevalier de Lorraine, who feared this rival not a little, 
but who respected a character and disposition which were 
precisely parallel to his own in every particular, with the 
addition of a courage which he did not himself possess, 
received De Wardes with a greater display of regard and 
aflFection than even Monsieur had shown. De Quiche, as 
we have said, was there also, but kept a little in the back- 
ground, waiting very patiently until all these embraces 
were over. 

De Wa^leS| while talking to the others, and even to 
Monsieur himself, had not for a moment lost sight of 
De Quiche, who he instinctively felt was there his ac- 
count As soon as he had finished with the others, he 
went up to De Quiche. They both exchanged the most 
courteous compliments, after which De Wardes returned 
to Monsieur and to the other gentlemen* 

In the midst of these congratulations on a happy retnm^ 
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Madame was announced. She had been informed of De 
Wardes’s arrival, and knowing all the details of his voyage 
and of his duel with Buckingham, was not sorry to be 
present to hear tho remarks which she knew would be 
m^ido without delay by one who she felt assured was her 
personal enemy. Two or three of her ladies accompanied 
her. 

De Wardes saluted Madame in the most graceful and 
respectful manner, and, as a beginning of hostilities, an< 
nounced, fir^t of all, that he could furnish the Duke of 
Buckiiighain's friends with the latest news about him. 
This was a direct answer to the coldness with which Ma- 
dame had received him. Tho attack was a vigorous one; 
and Madame felt tho blow, but did not appear to have 
even noticed it. He rapidly cast a glance at Monsieur and 
at Do (luicho ; tho former had colored, and the latter liad 
turned very pale. Madame alone preserved an unmoved 
countenance ; but as she knew how many unjileasant 
thoughts and feelings her enemy could awaken in the two 
persons wliu were listening to liim, she smilingly bent 
forward towards the traveller, as if to listen to the news 
he had brought. But he was speaking of other luaiters. 
Madame was brave, even to imprudence. If she were to 
retreat, it would be inviting an attack ; so, after the hrst 
disagreeable impression liad passed away, she returned to 
the charge. 

‘‘Have you suffered much from your wounds, M. de 
Wardes 1 ” she inquired ; “ for we have been told tliat you 
had the^misfortune to be wounded.” 

It was now De Wardes^s turn to wince. He bit his 
lip^ and replied, No, Madame, hardly at alL” 

“And yet in this terribly hot weather — ” 

“ The sea-breezes are fresh and cool^ Madame ; and then 
I had one consolation.” 
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“ Indeed I What was it ] ” 

“The knowledge that my adversary’s sufferings were 
still greater than my own/’ 

“ Ah ! you mean that he was more seriously wounded 
than you were] I was not aware of that/^ said the 
princess, with utter iiulifferenoe. 

“ Oh, Madame, you aie mistaken, or rather you pretend 
to misunderstand my remark. 1 did not say that he was 
suffering more iu body than myself; but his heart was 
seriously affected.** 

De Guiche comprclicnded in what direction the struggle 
was tending ; lie ventured to make a sign to Madame, as 
if entreating her to retire from the contest. But she, 
without acknowledging D(3 Oiiiche’t, gesture, without 
showing that she had noticed it even, and still smiling, 
continued, “ Is it possible,** she said, “ that the Duke of 
Buckingham*s heart was touched] I had no idea, until 
now, that a heart- wound could bo cured.** 

“ Alas 1 Madame,” replied De Wardes, politely, “ every 
woman believes that; and it is that belief which giveii 
them over us the superiority of confidence.** 

“ You misunderstand altogether, dearest,’* said the prince, 
impatiently. “ M. de Wardes means that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s heart had been touched, not by a sword, but by 
something else.” 

^‘Ah. very good, very good!^* exclaimed Madame. 
“ It is a jest of M. de Wardes’s. Very good , but I should 
like to know if the Duke of Buckingham would relish the 
jest. It is, indeed, a very great pity that he is not here, 
M. de Wardes.” 

The young man’s eyes seemed to flash fire. 
he said, as he clinched his teeth, ** there is nothing I 
should like better ! ’* 

De Guiche did not move. Madame soemed to expect 
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that he would come to her assistance. Monsieur hesitated. 
The Chevalier do Lorraine advanced and took up the 
conversation. 

" Madame,*' he said, “De Wardes knows perfectly well 
that for a Buckingham's heart to be touched is nothing 
new; and what ho has sa^d has already bikoii place.” 

” Instead of an ally, I have two enemies,'* murmured 
Madame, — "two dctoimiycd enomiCi>, and in league with 
each other/' and she chang(*d the conversation. To 
change the couveisdti(m is, as e\ery one knows, a riglit 
possessed by pnuces which etKpieUc rccjiuicts all to respect. 
The remainder of tlie conversation was moderate enough 
in its tone ; the principal actois had linished their parts. 

Madame withdrew eaily ; and Monsieur, >vho wished to 
question her on several matters, offered her his hand on 
leaving. The chevalier was seriously afraid that a good 
understanding might be established between the husband 
and wife if he were to leave them quietly together. He 
therefore made his way to Monsieiii’s apartments, in order 
to surprise him on his rotiini, and to destroy with a few 
words all the good impressions that Madame might have 
been able to sow in bis heart. 

De Quiche advanced towards De Wardes, who was 
surrounded by a large number of persons, and thereby 
indicated his wish to converse with him. De Wardes at 
the same time showed, by his looks and by a movement 
of hie head, that he perfectly understood him. There was 
nothing in these signs to enable strangers to suppose that 
they were not upon the most friendly footing. De Quiche 
eould therefore turn away from him, and wait until 
he was at liberty. He had not long to wait, for 
De Wardes, fieed from his questioners, approached De 
Quiche ; and both of them, af^r a fiesh salutation, began 
to walk side by aide together. 
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You havo made a good impression since your latuin, 
my dear De Wardes,” said the count. 

“ Excellent, as you see.” 

“ And your spirits are just as lively as ever 1 ” 

“ More than ever.” 

“ That is great good fortune.” 

“ Why not 1 Everytliing is so ridiculous in this world, 
everything is so absurd around us.” 

“ You are right.” 

“ You are of my opinion, then ? ” 

” 1 should think so ! And what news do you bring us 
from yonder 1 ” 

“I? None at all. I have come to look for news here.” 

” But, tell me, you surely must have seen some people 
at Boulogne, — one of our friends, for instance; it is not 
a long time ago.” 

“ Some people, — one of our friends — ” 

“You have a short memory.” 

“ Ah ! true ; Brageloiine, you mean.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Who was on his way to fulfil a mission to King 
Charles.” 

“Precisely. Well, then, did he not tell you, or did 
you not tell him — ” 

“ I do not exactly know what I told him, I must con- 
fess; but I do know what I did not tell him.” 

De Wardes was cunning itself. He perfectly well 
knew from De Guiche’s tone and manner, which Was 
cold and dignified, that the conversation was about to 
assume a disagreeable turn. He resolved to let it take 
what course it pleased, and to keep strictly on his guard. 

“May I ask what it was you did not tell him?'' in- 
quired De Quiche. 

“ Well, that about La Vallifere.” 
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“La ValJiere — What is it? and what is that strange 
circurastauco you seem to have known out yonder, with 
which Bragelonno, who was here on the spot, was not 
acquainted 1 ” 

* Do you really ask mo that in a serious wanner 'I 

“ Notliing can be more so.” 

“ What ! you, a member of the court, living in Ma- 
dame’s household, a frieiul of Monsieur, a gue&t at their 
table, the favorite of our lovely princess ! *’ 

Do Guiehe colored viulojitly from anger. “ To what 
princess are 3^011 alluding 1 ” ho said. 

“I arn only acquainted with one, luy dear fellow. I 
am speaking of Madame herself. Are you ilevotcftl to aii- 
otliQ?: princess, then 1 Come, tell mo ! ” 

De Guiche was on the j)oint of launching out, but ho 
saw the drift of the remark. A quarrel wa."? imminent 
between the two young men. De Wardes wished the 
quarrel to be only in Maclamo’s name, Avliile De G niche 
would not accept it except on La Vallicivi’s ac<)ount. 
From this moment it became a series of feigned attacks, 
which would continue until one of the two had been 
touched home. De Guiclie therefore resumed all his self- 
possession. 

“Tliere is not the slightest question in the world of 
Madame in this matter, my dear De Wardes,” said De 
Guiche, “ but simply of what you were talking about just 
now.” 

“ What was I saying 1 ** 

“That you had concealed certain things from M. do 
Bragelonne.” 

“ Certain things which you know as well as I do,” 
plied De Wardes. 

“ No, upon ray honor ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

yoii. ni, —18 
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If you tell me what it is, 1 shall know, but not other- 
wise, I swear.” 

What ' I, who have just arrived from a distance of 
sixty leagues, and you, who have not stirred from this 
place, who have witnessed with your own eyes that of 
which rumor informed me at Calais, — do I understand 
you to tell me seriously that you do not know what it is 
about ] Oh, Count, this is hardly charitable of you ! ” 

“ As you like, De Wardes ; but I repeat, I know 
nothing.** 

You are very discreet, — well, it is prudent.’* 

**And so you will not tell me anytliing, — will not tell 
me any baore than you told Bragelonne 1 ” 

“You are pretending to be deaf, I see. I am convinced 
that Madame could not possibly have more command over 
herself than you have over yourself.** 

“ Double hypocrite ! ** murmured De G niche, “ there you 
are again returning to your own subject ' ” 

“Very well, then,” continued De Wardes, “since we 
find it so difiicult to understand each other about La Yal- 
here and Bragelonne, let us speak about your own aflaus.** 
“ Nay,*’ said De Guiche, “ I have no affairs of my own 
to talk about. You have not said anything about me, 
I suppose, to Bragelonne, which you cannot repeat to 
myself.** 

“ No ; but understand me, De Guiche, that however 
much I may be ignorant of certain matters, I am quite as 
conversant with others. If, for instance, we were con- 
versing about certain intimacies of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at Paris, as I did during my journey with the dUke, 
I could tell you a great many interesting circumstances. 
Would you like me to mention them 1 ’’ 

De Guiche passed his hand across bis forehead, which 
i(m covewd with perspiratiop. “ Whjr, no/* he said, "a 
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hundred timee no ! I have no curiosity for matters which 
do not concern me. The Duke of Buckingham is nothing 
more than a simple acquaintance, while Raoul is an inti- 
mate friend. I have not the slightest curiosity to l(>am 
what happened to the Duke of Buckingham, while I have, 
on the contrary, the greatest interest in learning wliat 
happened to Raoul.** 

“At Paris r* 

“ Yes, at Paris or at Boulogne. You understand, I am 
an the spot, — if anything should happen, I am here to 
meet it ; while Raoul is absent, and has only myself to 
repr(‘sent him : so Raours affairs before my own.” 

“ But Raoul will return.** 

“Yes, when his mission is completed. In the mean 
time, you understand, evil reports cannot be permitted to 
circulate about him without my looking into them.” 

“ And the more occasion, since he will remain some 
time in London,” said De Wardes, chuckling. 

“ You think so 9 *’ asked Pe Quiche, simply. 

Think so, indeed I Do you suppose that he was sent 
to London for no other purpose than to go there and re- 
turn again immediately t No, no ; he was sent to London 
to remain there.** 

“ Ah, Count ! ” said De Quiche, seizing De Wardes'e 
hand violently, “ that is a very serious suspicion concern- 
ing Bragelonne, which completely confirms what he wrote 
to me from Boulogne.” 

De Wardes resumed his former coldness of manner. 
His love of railleiy had led liim too far, and by his 
own imprudence he had laid himself open to attack. 
** Well, tell me, what did he write to you about t ” he 
inquired. 

*<He told me that you had artfully insinuated acme 
i^^uiious remaike against La YaUi^, and that you had 
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seemed to laugli at his great coniidencc in that young 
girl” 

“Well, it is perfectly true that I did so,” said De 
Wardes, “ and I was quite ready at the time to hear from 
the Vicomto de Bragolonne that which every man expects 
another to say whenever anything may have been said to 
displease him. In the same way, for instance, if I weie 
seeking a quarrel wdth you I sliould tell you that Madame, 
after liaving shoAVii the greatest preference for tlie Duke of 
Buckingham, is at this moment supposed io have sent the 
handsome duke away for your henclit.” 

“ Oh, that would not \vound me in the slightest de- 
gree, my dear De Wardes ! ” said De Quiche, smiling, not- 
wdihstanding the shiver which ran through his wdiole 
frame. “ Wliy, such a favor as that would ho too great 
a happiness.” 

“ I admit that. But if I absolutely wished to quarrel 
willi you I should try to invent a falsehood perhaps, and 
should speak to you about a certain grove where you and 
that illustrious princess were together, — T should speak 
also of certain genuflections, of certain kissings ol the 
hand; and you, who are so secret on all occasions, so 
hasty and punctilious — ” 

“ Well,” said De Guiche, interrupting him, with the 
same smile upon his lips, although he felt almost as if he 
wore going to die, ” I swear I should not care for that, 
nor should I in any way contradict you ; for you must 
know, my dear count, that in all matters which concern 
myself I am a block of ice. But it is a very different 
thing when an absent friend is concerned, — a friend who 
on leaving confided his interests to rny safe-keeping ; for 
such a Mend, De Wardes, believe me, T am like fire itself.” 

" I understand you, M. de Guiche ; but in spite^of what 
yon say, there cannot be any question between us just 
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now, cither of Bragolonne or of this insignificant young 
girl, whoso name is La Vallicre.'* 

At this moment some of the younger courtiers were 
crossing the apartment, and having already heard the few 
words wliich had just been pronounced, were able also to 
hear tiiose which were about to follovv. De Wardes ob- 
served this, and continued aloud : ‘‘ Oh I if La ValHore 
were a (‘cxpiette like Madame, whose very innocent flirta- 
tions, I am sure, were, first of all, the cause of the Duke 
of Buckingham’s being sent to Knghind, and afterwards 
were tbo reason of your being sent into exile, you — for 
you will not deny, I suppose, tliat Ma<lame’s seductive 
maimers did liavo a certain influence r ver you — ’’ 

Thu courtiers drew nearer to tlie uwo spe^akers ; L>g 
Saint-Aiguan at their head, and then Manicaiii]). 

“ But, my dear fellow, whose fault was that 1 ” said 
De Guiche, laiigliing. “ I am a vain, conceited fellow, I 
know, and everybody else knows it too, I took seriously 
that which was intended only as a jest, and I gf)t myself 
exiled for my })ains. But 1 saw iny error. 1 overcame 
my vanity, and I obtained my recall by making the amende 
honcyrahle, and by promising myself to overcome tliis de- 
fect ; and tlio consequence is that I am so thoroughly 
cured that I now laugh at the very thing which three or 
four days ago would have almost broken my heart But 
Baoul is in love, and is loved in return ; he cannot laugh 
at the reports which disturb his happiness, — reports 
which you seem to have undertaken to interpret, when 
you knew, Count, as I do, as those gentlemen do, as every 
one does in fact, that these reports were pure calumny.” 

“ Calumny ! ” exclaimed Do Wardes, furious at seeing 
himself caught in the snare by Do Quiche’s coolness of 
temper. 

“Certainly; a ^Jiupuy* Look at tins letter from him, 
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in which he tells me you have spoken ill of Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere, and asks me if what you said about this 
young girl be true. Do you wish me to appeal to these 
gentlemen, De Wardes, to decide 1 and with the great- 
est coolness De Guiche read aloud the part of the letter 
which referred to La Valliere. “ And now,” continued 
De Guiche, I have not the least doubt in the world that 
you wished to disturb Brageloiine^s peace of mind, and 
that your remarks were maliciously intended.” 

De Wardes looked round him to see whether he could 
find support from any one ; but at the idea that De 
Wardes had insulted, either directly or indirectly, the idol 
of the day, every one shook his head, and De Wardes 
saw that there was no one present who would have 
refused to say that he was in the wrong. 

“ Messieurs,” said Do Guiche, intuitively divining the 
general feeling, “my discus^jion with M. de Wardes refers 
to a subject so delicate in its nature that it is most im- 
portant that no one should hoar more than you have al- 
ready heard. Close the doors then, I heg you, and tet 
us finish our conversation in the manner which becomes 
two gentlemen, one of whom has given the other the lie.” 

“ Messieurs, Messieurs ! ” exclaimed those who were 
present. 

“ Is it your opinion, then, that I was wrong in defend- 
ing Mademoiselle de la Valliere 1 ” said De Guiche. “ In 
that case I pass judgment upon myself, and am ready to 
withdraw the offensive words which I may have used to 
M. de Wardes.” 

" Feste / certainly not I ” said De Saint-Aignan. 

Mademoiselle de la Valliere is an angel” 

Virtue and purity itself^” said Mauicamp. 

“ You see, M. de Wardes,” said De Guiche, “ that I am 
not the only one who undertakes the defence of that pool 
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girl. I entreat you, therefore, Messieurs, a second time, 
to leave us. You see that it is impossible that we could 
be more calm and composed than we are.” 

The courtiers asked nothing better than to go away. 
S(^o went out at one door, and the rest at another ; and 
the two young men w^ere left alone. 

‘‘ Well played,” said De Wardos to Jtbe count. 

“ Was it not 1 ” replied* the latter. 

“Wh.it Can you expect, my dear fellow? I have got 
quite rusty in the countiy, while the command you have 
acquired ovi‘r yoiwself, Count, coiifuiuds mo. A man al- 
ways gains something in woman’s society ; so pray accept 
my congratulations.” 

“ I accept them.” 

“ And I Avill make Madame a present of them.” 

“Oh I now, my dear M. de Wardes, let us speak of 
her as loudly as you please.’* 

“ Do not defy me ! ” 

“Oh! I defy you! You are known to be an evil- 
minded man; if you do that, you will be looked upon 
as a coward too, and Monsieur will have you hanged, 
this evening, at Ids window-casement. Speak, my dear 
De Wardes, speak ! ” 

“ I have fought already.” 

“ But not (juito enough yet.” 

“ I see that you would not be sorry to beat me 
soundly.” 

“ No ; better still ! ” 

“ The deuce ! you are unfortunate in the moment you 
have chosen, my dear count. A duel, after the one I have 
just fought, would hardly suit me. 1 have lost too much 
blood at Boulogne; at the slightest effort my wounds 
would open again, and you would really have too good a 
bargain with me.” 
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“ True,” said De Guiche ; “ and yet, on your arrival 
here, your looks and your arras showed that there was 
nothing the matter with you.” 

“Yes, luy arms are all right, but my legs are weak. 
And then, I have not had a foil in my hand since that 
devil of a duel ; while you, I will answer for it, have been 
fencing every day, ip order to carry your little conspiracy 
against nio to a successful issue.” 

“Upon ray honor, Monsieur,” replied Do Guiche, “it 
is six months since I last practised.” 

“ No, Count, after due deliberation, I' will not fight, at 
least with you. I sliall await Eragelonne^s return, since 
you say that it is Brageloiine wlio has fault to find with 
me.” 

“ Oh, no, indeed ! You shall not wait until Brage- 
loii lie’s return,” exclaimed De Guiche, losing all command 
over himself, “ for you have said that it might possibly 
be some time before Bragelonnc returns, and in the mean 
while your wicked insinuations will have had their effect.” 

“ Yet T sliall have iny excuse ; so take care ! ” 

“ I will give you a week to finish your recovery.” 

“ That is hotter. In a week we will see.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand ; a week will give time to my 
adversary to make his escape. No, no ; I will not give 
you one day, even.” 

“You are mad, Monsieur,” said Do Wardes, retreating 
a step. 

“ And you are a coward, if yon do not fight willingly. 
Nay, what is more, I will denounce you to the king, as 
having refused to fight after having insulted La Valliere.” 

“ Ah ! ” said De Wardes, “ you are dangerously treach* 
eroua, though you pass for a man of honor.” 

“ There is nothing more dangerous than the treachery 
of the man whose conduct is always loyal and upright.” 
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** Restore me the use of my legs, then, or get yourself 
hied, till you are as white as I am, so as to equalize our 
chances.” 

“No, no ; I have something better than that to 
propose,” 

“ What is it?” 

“ We will mount on liorseback, and will exchange three 
pistol-shots each. You •are a tirst-rato marksman. I 
have seen you bring down swallows with single balls, 
and at full gallop. Do not deny it, for 1 have seen 
you myself.” 

“ 1 believe yon are right,” said Do Wardes ; “ and as 
that is the case, it is not unlikely I might kill you.” 

** You would be rendering me a very great service, if 
you did.” 

“ I will do my best." 

“ Is it agreed ? ” 

“ Give mo your hand upon it.” 

“ There it is, — but on one condition, however.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ That not a word shall be said about it to the king.” 

“ Not a word, I swear." 

“ I shall go and get my horse, then.” 

And I, mine.” 

“ Where shall we meet ? ” 

“ In the open plain ; I know an admirable place.” 

“ Shall we go together ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

Both of them, on their way to the stables, passed 
beneath Madame's windows, which were faintly lighted ; 
a shadow could be seen on the lace curtains. 

“ There is a woman,” said De Wardes, smiling, “ who 
does not suspect that we are going to fight— to die, 
perhaps — on hoy acopunt^’’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THF COMBAT. 

De Wardes and D(* Quiche selected their horses, and 
then saddled them with their own hands with holstei 
saddles. De Wardes had no pistols , so De Gnu he, having' 
two pairs of them, went to Ins looras to get tlj^^m , and 
after having loaded them, gave tlic choice to De Waides, 
who selected the pair he had made use of twenty tunes 
before, — the same, indeed, with winch De Guiche had seen 
him kill swallows flying. “ You will not be snrpnsed,’* 
he said, *‘if I take every precaution. You know the 
weapons well, and consequently 1 am only making the 
chances equal.” 

“ Your remark was quite useless,” replied De Guiche, 
" and you have done no more than you aie entitled to do.” 

“Now,” said De Wardes, “I beg you to have the 
goodness to help me to mount ; for I still experience a 
little difliculty in doing so.” 

“ In that case it would be better to settle the matter on 
foot.” 

“ No ; once in the saddle, 1 shall be all right.” 

** Very good, then ; say no more,” said De Guiche, as 
he assisted De Wardes to mount his horsa 

“ And now,” oontinued De Wardes, “ in our eagerness 
to kill each other, we have neglected one circumstance.” 
“What is that 1” 

“That it is' quite dark, and we shall almost be oblige^ 
io grope in |o kiU eneb other/^ 
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“ Well, the result will he the same.” 

Moreover, wo must observe one thing more, that men 
of honor do not go out to fight without companions.” 

“ Oh ! ” said De Guiche, ** you are as anxious as I am 
that everything should ho done in proper order ” 

Yes ; but I do not wish people to say that you have 
assassinated me, any more tlian, supposing I were to 
kill you, I should rnyseiT like to bo accused of such a 
crime.” 

“ Did any one make a similar remark about your duel 
with the Duke of Buckingham]*' said I)o Guiche; “it 
took place under precisely the same conditions as ours.'' 

“ Very true , but tliere was still liglit enough to see 
by, and we were up to our middles almost iu the water; 
besides, there wore a good number of spectators on shore, 
looking at us.” 

De Guiche reflected for a moment; and the thouglit 
which had already presented itself to him became more 
confirmed, — that De Wardes wished to have witnesses 
present, in order to bring back the conversation about 
Madame, and to give a new turn to the combat. He did 
not say a word in reply, therefore ; and as De Wardes 
once more looked at him interrogatively, he replied, by a 
movement of the head, that it would be best to let tilings 
remain as they were. 

The two adversaries consequently set off, and left the 
chateau by the gate close to which we may remember 
to have seen Montalais and Malicorne together. The 
night, as if to counteract the extreme heat of the day, had 
gathered the clouds together iu masses which were moving 
slowly and silently along from the west to the east. The 
vault above, without a clear spot anywhere visible or 
without the faintest indication of thunder, seemed to hang 
heavily over the earth, and soon began, by the force of 
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the wind, to be split up into fragments, like a huge sheet 
torn into shreds. Large and warm drops of rain began to 
fall heavily, and gathered the dust into globules, which 
rolled along the ground. At the same time the hedges, 
which seemed conscious of tho approaching storm, the 
thirsty plants, tho drooping branches of the trees, exhaled 
a thousand aromatic odors, wliicli levivod in the mind 
tender recollections, thoughts of youth, eternal life, hap- 
piness, and love. 

** How fresh the earth smells ! ** said De Wardes; “ it 
is a piece, of coquetry of hers to draw us to her.” 

By the by,” replied De Guiche, ^‘several ideas have 
just occurred to me, and I wish to have your opinion 
upon them.” 

Relative to — ” 

‘‘ Relative to our engagement.” 

“ It is quite time, it seems to me, that we should begin 
to arrange matters.” 

“ Is it to be an ordinary combat, and conducted accord- 
ing to established rustom ? ” 

Let me first know what your established custom is."' 

“ That we dismount in any particular plain that may 
suit us, fasten our horses to tho nearest object, meet 
each without our pistols in our hands, then retire for a 
hundred and fifty paces, in order to advance on each 
other.’’ 

“Very good; that is precisely the way in which I 
killed poor Follivent, three weeks ago, at St. Denis.” 

“I beg your pardon, but you forget one circumstance.” 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“That in your duel with Follivent you advanced 
towards each other on foot, your swords between your 
teeth and your pistols in your bandai" 

-‘True.” 
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" While now, on the contrary, as you cannot walk, — 
you yourself admit that, — wo shall have to mount our 
horses again, and charge ; and the first who wishes to fire 
will do so.*' 

“ That is the best course, no doubt ; but it is quite 
dark. We must make allowance far more missed shots 
than would be the case in the daytime.*’ 

**Very well; each will fire three times, — the pair of 
pistols already loaded, anil one reload.” 

** Excellent ! Wherf* sli«ill our engagement take place ? ” 
“ Have you any preference ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You see that small wood which lies before usl ” 

“The wood which is called llochin] Certainly.** 

“You know it, thcnl” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ You know, then, that there is an open glade in the 
centre I ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, this glade is a natural arena, with a variety 
of roads, by-places, paths, ditches, windings, and avenues. 
We could not /ind a better spot.” 

“I am perfectly satisfied, if you are so. We have 
arrived, if I am not mistaken.** 

“ Yes. Look at the heautifnl open space in the centre. 
The .faint light which the stars aflord, as Corneille says, 
seems concentrated in this spot; the woods which sur- 
round it seem, with their barriers, to form its natural 
limits.** 

“ Very good. Do, then, os you say.” 

“ Let us first settle the conditions.” 

“ These are mine ; if you have any objection to make, 
you will state it.” 

“ I am listening,” 
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** If the liorse be killed, its rider nill be obliged to fight 
on foot.*' 

“ That is a matter of course, since we have no change 
of horses here.” 

“ But tliat docs not oblige his adversary to dismount.” 

“ His adversary will be free to act as he likes.” 

‘‘ The adversaries, having once met in close contact, 
cannot withdraw again, and may consequently fire muzzle 
to muzzle.” 

“ Agreed.” 

** Three shots and no more.” 

Quite sufficient, I think. Here are powder and balls 
for your pistols. Measure out three charges, take three 
balls ; I will do the same. Then we will throw the rest 
of the powder and the balls away.” 

And we will solemnly swear,” said De Wardes, “ that 
we have neither balls nor powder about us?” 

“ Agreed ; and I swear it,” said De Guiche, holding 
his hand towards heaven, — a gesture which De Wardes 
imitated. 

“And now, my dear count,” said De Wardes, “allow 
me to tell you that I am in no way your dupe. You are, 
or soon will be, tlio accepted lover of Madame. I have 
detected your secret, and you are afraid I shall make it 
known. You wish to kill me, to iusure my silence, — that 
is very clear ; and in your place 1 should do the same.” 
Be Guiche hung down his head. “ Only,” continued De 
Wardes, triumphantly, “ was it really worth while, tell 
me, to throw this mean affair of Bragelonne’s upon my 
shoulders ? But, take care, my dear fellow 1 in bringing 
the wild boar to bay, you enrage him to madness ; in run* 
ning down the fox, you give him the ferocity of the jag- 
uar. The consequence is, that, brought to bay by you, I 
shall defend myself to the very last” 
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You will be quite right in doing ao.” 

“ Yea j but take care » I shall work more harm than 
you think. In the first place, as* a beginning, you will 
readily suppose that I have not been absurd enough to 
lock up my secret, or your secret ratlier, in my own bieast. 
There is a friend of mine, a man of the liighest intelligence, 
whom you know very well, who shares my secret with me ; 
so pray understand that you kill me, my death will 
not have been of much service to you ; wliilo, on the con- 
trary, if I kill you — and everything is possible, you un- 
derstand De Guiclie shuddeied. ** If I kill you,** 
continued De Wardes, '^yoii will have secured Madame 
two mortal oiieinies, who will do Iheir very utmost to rum 
he- " 

Oh, Monsieur,** exclaimed Do Gniche, furiously, “ do 
not reckon upon my deatli so easilv ^ Of the two enemies 
jou speak of, I trust mo>t heartily to dispose of one im 
mediately, and of the otlier at llio earliest opportunity.** 

The only reply De Wardes unde uas a burst of 1 iiighter, 
so diabolical in its sound that .i superstitious man would 
have been temfied by it. But Do Guicbo was not so 
impressionable as that. I think,’* lie said, “ that every- 
thing is now settled, M. de Wardes ; so have the goodness 
to take your place first, unless you would prefer to have 
me do so.” 

“ By no means,** said De Wardes. I shall be delighted 
to save you the slightest trouble ; ** and putting his horse 
into a gallop, he crossed the wide open space, and took 
his stand at the point of the circle which was immediately 
opposite to where De Guicbe was stationed. 

De Guicbe remained motionless. At the distance of 
about a hundred, paces the two adversaries were abso* 
hitely invisible to each other, being completely eoncealed 
the thick shade of elms and chestnuts. A minute 
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elapsed amid the profoundest silence. At the end of the 
minute, each of them, in the deep shade in which he 
was concealed, heard the double click of the trigger, as 
they put the pistols at full cock. De Guiche, adopting 
the usual tactics, set his horse into a gallop, persuaded 
that he should find a twofold security in the undulatovy 
movement and in the swiftness of his coUi'so. He charged 
in a straight line towards the point whore, in his opinion, 
his adversary would be stationed, and he expected to 
meet De Wardes about half-way ; but in this he was 
mistaken. He continued his course, iwcsuming that De 
Wardes had not moved and w^as awaiting his approach. 
Wlien, however, ho had gone about two thirds of the dis- 
tance, ho saw the place suddenly illuniinaled, and a ball 
whistled by, cutting the plume ot his liat in two. Nearly 
at the same moment, and as li the Hash of the iirst shot 
had served to give light for the aim of the othei, a second 
report was heard, and a second ball passed tlnougli the 
head of De Guicho’s horse, a little below the ear. The 
animal fell. 

These two reports proceeding from the ver}’’ opposite 
direction to that in which he expected to find De Wardes, 
struck De Guiche with surprise ; but as Ik* was a man of 
great self-possession, he prepared himself for Ins liorse’s 
falling, — not so completely, however, hut that his boot 
was caught under the animal as it fell. Very fortunately, 
'*the horse in its dying agonies moved so as to enable him 
to release liis leg, which was not much bruised. De 
Guiche rose, felt himself all over, and found that he was 
not wounded. At the very moment when he had felt the 
horse tottering under him, he had placed his pistols in the 
holsters, afraid that the force of the fall might explode 
one at least, if not both of them, by which accident be 
would beve been needlessly disanned. Once on his feet" 
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he took the pistols out of the holsters, and advanced to- 
wards the spot where^ by the light of the flash, he had 
seen De Wardes appear, 

De Guiche had nt the first shot accounted for his ad- 
versary's manoeuvre, than which nothing could have been 
simpler. Instead of advancing to meet De Guiche, or re- 
maining in his place to await his approach, De Wardes 
liad for about fifteen pacds followed the circle of shade, 
where he could not be seen by his adversary ; and at the 
very moment when the latter presented his flank in his 
career, he had fired from the place where he stood, care- 
fully taking his aim, and assisted instead of being incon- 
venienced by the horse’s gallop. It has been seen that, 
notwithstanding the darkness, the first ball had passed 
hardly more than an inch above Do Guiche’s head. De 
Wardes had been so sure of his aim that he had expected 
to see De Guiche fall ; his astonishment was extreme 
when, on the contrary, the rider still remained erect in 
his saddle. He hastened to lire liLs second shot; but his 
hand trembled, and he killed the horse instead. It would 
be a most fortunate chance for him if Do Guiche were to 
lemaiii liold fast under the animal. Before he could have 
freed himself, De Wardes would have loaded his pistol for 
his third shot and had Do Guiche at his mercy. But Do 
Guiche, on the contrary, was up, and had three shots to 
fire. 

De Guiche immediately understood the position of af-"^ 
fairs. It would be necessar3»^ to exceed Do Wardes in 
quickness. Ho advanced, therefore, so as to reach him 
before he should have had time to reload his pistol. De 
Wardes saw him approaching like a tempest. The ball was 
rather tight, and offered some resistance to the ramrod. 
To load it carelessly would be to expose himself to lose 
hLs last chance; to take the proper care in loading it 
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would be to lose his time, or rather it would be throwing 
away his life. Ho made bis horse bound to one side. 
De Guiche turned also ; and at the moment the horse was 
quiet again he fired, and the ball carried De Wardes’s hat 
from Ills head. De Wardes knew that he had a moment's 
time at his disposal ; he availed himself of it to finish 
loading his pistol. De Guiche, noticing that his adver- 
sary did not fall, threw the pistol he had just discharged 
aside, and walked straight towards De Wardes, elevating 
the second pistol as lie did so. He had hardly proceeded 
more than two or three paces, when De Wardes took aim 
at him as he was walking, and fired. An exclamation of 
anger was De Guicho's answer ; the count’s arm contracted 
and dropped by his side, and the pistol fell from his grasp, 
De Wardes saw the count stoop down, pick up the pistol 
with his left hand, and again advance towards liim. It 
was a critical moment. I am lost,” murmured De 
Wardes ; “ he is not mortally wounded.” At the very 
moment, however, that De Guiche was about to raise his 
pistol against De Wardes, the head, shoulders, and limbs 
of the count seemed to give way all at once. He heaved 
a deep-drawn sigh, tottered, and fell at the feet of De 
Wardes's horse. 

** That is all right,” said De Wardes j and gathering 
up the reins, lie struck his spurs into his horse's sidea 
The horse cleared the count’s motionless body, and bore 
€!)e Wardes rapidly back to the chUteau. When he arrived 
therCi he remained a quarter of an hour deliberating with- 
in himself as to the proper coarse to bo adopted. In his 
impatience to leave the field of battle, he bad neglected to 
aacertaiu whether De Guiche were dead or not. A doable 
hypothesis presented itself to De Wardes's agitated mind, 
—either De Ooiohe was killed, or De Guiche was wounded 
99dy. If he were killed^ why should he leave hia hodjr in 
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that manner to the wolves 1 It was a perfectly useless 
piece of cruelty ; for if De Quiche were dead, he certainly 
could not breathe a syllable of what had passed. If he 
were not killed, why should he, De Wardes, by leaving 
him there uncared for, allow himself to be regarded as a 
savage, incapable of one generous feeling 1 This last con- 
sideration prevailed. 

De Wardes immediately instituted inquiries for Mani- 
oamp. He was told that Manicamp had been looking 
for De Quiche, and not knowing wljeie to find him, had 
retired to bed. De Wardes went and woke the sleeper, 
and related the whole affair to him, to wliich Manicamp 
listened in perfect silence, but with an expression of 
momentarily increasing energy, of which his face would 
hardly have been supposed capable. It was only when 
De Wardes had finished, that Manicamp uttered the 
words, “ Let us go.” 

As they proceeded, Manicamp became more and more 
excited; and in proportion as De Wardes related the 
details of tlie affair to him, his countenance darkened. 
“And so,” he said, when De Wardes had finished, “you 
think that he is dead]” 

“ Alas 1 I do.” 

“ And you fought in that manner, without witnesses t ” 

" He insisted upon it.” 

” It is very singular.” 

“ What do you mean by saying that it is singular ? ” 

“ That it is so very unlike M. de Quiche’s disposition.” 

“ You do not doubt my word, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Hum ! hum 1 ” 

“ You do doubt it, then ? ” 

“ A little. But I shall doubt it more than ever, I warn 
you, if I find that the poor fellow is really dead*" 
Manicamp!” 
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** M. de Wardes ! ” 

** It seems that you intend to insult me.” 

” Just as you ploa&e. The fact is, I never could like 
those people who come and say to you, ‘ 1 have killed M. 
So-and-so in a corner; it is a great pity, hut I killed him 
in a ])erfectly lion(*r»ihle manner.’ It has a very ugly 
appearance, M. de Wardes.” 

Silence ! we have arrived.” ■ 

In fact, tlie little open glade could now be seen, and in 
the open space lay the motionless body of the dead horse. 
To the right of the liorse, upon the dark grass, with his 
face against the ground, the poor count lay, bathed in his 
blood. lie liad rc^rnained in the same spot, and did not 
even seem to have made the slightest movement. Mani- 
camp threw himself on his knees, lifted the count in his 
arms, and found him (^uite cold, and steeped in blood. 
He let him gently fall again. Tlien, stretching out his 
hand and fooling all over the ground close to where the 
count lay, he sought until he found De Guiche’s pistol 
“ By Heaven ! ” he said, rising to his feet, pale as dealh, 
and with the pistol in his hand, you were not mistaken ; 
he is quite dead.” 

Dead I ” repeated De Wardes. 

” Yes ; and his pistol is still loaded,” added Manicamp, 
feeling the pan with his huger. 

“ But I told you that I took aim as he was walking 
towards me, and fired at him at the very moment when 
he was aiming at me.” 

Are you quite sure that you have fought with him, 
M. de Wardes 1 I confess that 1 am very much afraid 
you have assassinated him. Oh, no exclamations ! You 
have had your three shots, and his pistol is still loaded. 
You have killed his horse, and bo, De Guiche, one of the 
Imt marksmen in France, h&s Rot even touched mtber 
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your horse or yourself. Well, M. cle Wardea, you havo 
been very unlucky in bringing me here. All the blood in 
my body seems to have mounted to my bead ; and I 
verily believe that since so good an opportunity pioscnts 
itself, I shall blow out your bnains on the spot Si*, M. 
de Wardes, recommend your soul to Ilcavoii.” 

“ M, do Maiiicamp, you cannot think f)f such a thing ^ ” 

** On the contrary, I atr; thinking of it very stiongly.” 

“ Would you assassinate me 1 ” 

“ Without the slightest remorse, at least for tlie 
present.’* 

“ Are you a gentleman ] " 

“ I have given a great many proofs of it.** 

“ Let me defontl my liic, then, at leabt.” 

“ Very likely ; in order, I supi)oso, that you may do to 
me what yon havo done to poor De Ouiclie,’* and Mani- 
camj) slowly raised his pistol to the lieight of De Wardes ’s 
breast, and with arm stretched out, and a determined 
scowl on bis face, took a careful aim. 

De Wardes did not attempt a flight ; be was completely 
terrified. Then, in the midst of this horrible silence, 
which lasted about a second, but which seemed an age 
to Do Wardes, a faint sigh was heard. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed De Wardes, ** he lives I ho lives 1 
Help, M, de Guiche ! I am about to be assassinated ! ” 

Manicamp fell back a step or two, and the two young 
men saw the count raise himself slowly and painfully upon 
one hand. Manicamp throw' the pistol aw'ay a dozen 
paces, and ran to his friend, uttering a cry of delight. 
De Wardes wiped his forehead, which was bathed in a 
cold perspiration. 

“ It was time,” he murmured. 

“How much are you hurt]** inquired Manicamp of 
De Guiobe, “ and where 1 ” 
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De Ouiche showed him his mutilated hand and his chest 
covered with blood 

“Count,*' exclaimed De Wardes, “I am accused of 
having assassinated you , speak, I implore you, and say 
that I fought fairly,” 

“ It IS true,” said the wounded man, “ M. de Wardes 
fought quite fairly , and whoever may say the contrary 
will make me Ins enemy.** 

" Then, sir,” said Manicamp, “ assist me, in the first 
place, to carry this poor fellow back, and I will afterwards 
give you every satisfaction you please. Or if you are in a 
hurr}. we can do bettei still let us stanch the blood from 
the count’s wounds here with your pocket handkerchief 
and mine ; and then, as there are tvi o shots left, we can 
have them between us,*’ 

“ Thank you,” said De Wardes. “ Twice already in 
one hour 1 have seen Death too close at hand to be agree 
able; 1 don’t hke his look at all, and I prefer your 
apologies.” 

Manicamp burst out laughing, and De Guiche, too, in 
spite of his suffeniigs. The two young men wished to 
carry him, but he declared that he felt himself quite strong 
enough to walk alone. The ball had broken bis nng- 
finger and his little finger, and then had glanced along his 
side, but without penetrating deeply into his chest It 
was the pain rather than the senousness of the wound, 
therefore, which had overcome De Guiche. Manicamp 
passed his arm under one of the count’s shoulders, and 
De Wardes did the same with the other ; and in this way 
they brought him back to Fontainebleau, to the house of 
the same doctor who bad been present at the death of tbe 
Franciscan, Aramis’s predecessor. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE kino’s supper. 

The king, meanwhile, had’ sat down to the supper- table, 
and the not very large number of guests iiiv ited for that 
day had taken their seats, after the usual gesture inti* 
mating the royal permission to be seated. At this pericKl 
of Louis XIV. 's reign, although etiquette was not governed 
by the strict regulations which subsequently were adopted, 
the French Court had entirely thrown aside the traditions 
of good-fellowship and patrian*hal affability which still 
existed in the time of Henry IV., and which the suspi- 
cious mind of Louis XTII. had gradually replaced by the 
ceremonial semblance of a grandeur which ho despaired of 
being able fully to realize. 

The king, then, was seated alone at a small separate 
table, which, like the desk of a president, overlooked the 
adjoining tables. Although we say a small table, we 
must not omit to add that this small table was yet the 
largest one there. Moreover, it was the one on which 
were placed the greatest number and variety of dishes, — 
consisting of fish, game, meat, fruit, vegetables, and pre- 
serves. The king was young and vigorous, very fond of 
hunting, addicted to all violent exercises of the body, and 
possessed, besides, like all the members of the Bourbon 
&mily, a rapid digestion and an appetite speedily re- 
newed. Louis XIV. was a formidable table-companion. 
He delighted to criticise his cooks ; but when he honored 
them by praise and commendation, the honor was over- 
whebning. The king began bf eating sereral kinds of 
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soup, (‘ither mixed together or taken separately. He inter- 
mingled, or rather he K^olated, the soups with glasses of 
old wine, lie ate quickly and somewhat greedily. 

Porthos, who from the beginning had out of respect 
been \raitiug for a jog of D’Artagnan’s elbow, seeing the 
king make such rapid progress, turned to the musketeer 
and said in a low t<me, ‘‘ It seems as if one might go on 
now ; liis Majesty is very encouraging in the example he 
sets. Look ’ ** 

“ The king eats/’ said D’Artagnan, “ but he talks at 
the same time. Try to manage matters in such a manner 
tliat if he should hai)pen to address a remark to you, lie 
would not find you with your mouth full, for that would 
be very aw'kward.” 

The best way, in that case,” said Porthos, “is to eat 
no supper at all. And yet I am very hungry, I admit ; and 
everytliing looks and smells most inviting, as if appeal- 
ing to all my senses at once.” 

“ Don’t for a moment think of not eating,’* said D’Ar- 
tagnan ; “ that w'Diild put his Majesty out terribly. The 
king has a habit of saying that lio who works well eats 
well, and lie does not like to have people eat daintily at 
his table.” 

“ Hut how can I avoid having my mouth full if I eat 
said Porthos. 

“ All you have to do,” replied the captain of the Mus- 
keteers, “ is simply to swallow what you have in it when- 
ever the king does you the honor to address a remark 
to you.” 

“ Very good,” said Porthos ; and from that moment he 
began to eat with a well-bred enthusiasm. 

The king occasionally looked at the different persons 
who were at table with him, and as a connoisseur could 
appreciate the different dispositions of his guests* 
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** M. du Vallon ! ” ho said. 

Porthos was enjoying a ragout of hare, and swallowed 
half of the back. His inime pronouuood in such a manner 
made him start, and by a vigorous etfurt of his gullet he 
absorbed the whole mouthful. 

‘‘Sire,” replied J^)rtho3, in a stillt^d voice, but suih- 
ciently intelligible, ncvertlieless. 

“Let that fillet of Iamb* be handed to ]\L du Vallon,” 
said the king. “ l)o you like browned meats, M. du 
Vallon r’ 

“ Sire, I like everything,” rejjlii d Porthos, 

D’Artagnan whispered, Everything your Majesty sends 
me.” 

Porthos repeated, “ Everything your Majesty sends me,” 
— an observation which the king apparently received with 
great satisfaction. 

“ People eat w^ell who wairk well,” re])Iiod the king, 
delighted to have opposite him a guest of Porthos’s 
capacity. Porthos received the dish of lamb, and put a 
portion of it on his plate. 

“Well? ” said the king, 

“ Exquisite,” said Porthos, calmly. 

‘‘Have you as good mutton in your part of the country, 
M. du Vallon ? ” continued the king. 

“ Sire,” said Porthos, “ I believe that from my own 
province, as everywhere else, the best of everything is 
sent to Paris for your Majesty^s use ; but, on the other 
band, I do not eat mutton in the same way your Majesty 
does.” 

“ Ah ! and how do you eat it ? ” 

“ Generally, I have a lamb dressed quite whole.” 

“ Quite whole ? ” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ In what manner, then t ” 
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In this, Sire : my cook, who is a German, first stufis 
the lamb in question with small sausages which he pro 
cures from Strasburg, forcemeat-balls which he procures 
from Troyes, and larks which he procures from Pithiviers ; 
by some means or other, with whicli I am not acquainted, 
he bones the lamb as ho would bone a fowl, leaving the 
skin on, however, which forms a blown crust all over the 
animal. When it is cut in beautiful slices, m the same 
way that one would cut an enormous sausage, a rose-col- 
ored gravy issues foith, which is as agreeable to the eye 
as it is exquisite to the palate ; ” and Portnos finished by 
smacking his lips. 

The king opened his eyes with delight, and, while 
cutting some of the faUan en daube, which was handed 
to him, he said : That is a dish I should very much 
like to taste, M. du Vallon. Is it possible ? — a whole 
lamb ! ” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

** Pass those pheasants to M. du Vallon ; I perceive that 
he is a connoisseur.” 

The order was obeyed. Then, continuing the con- 
versation, he said, ** And you do not find the lamb too 
fat?” 

No, Sire ; the fat falls down at the same time that the 
gravy does, and swims on the surface ; then the servant 
who carves removes the fat with a silver spoon, which 1 
have had made expressly for that purpose.” 

** Where do you reside 1 " inquired the king. 

“ At Pierrefonds, Sire.” 

^^At Pierrefonds; where is that, M. du Vallon, — near 
BeHe-IsIe t ” 

Oh, no, Sire ; Pierrefonds is in the Soissonnais.” 

" I thought that you alluded to the mutton on account 
of the salt marsheB.’* 
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'*No, Sire j I have nuirsho.? wliicli are not salt, it is (rue, 
but which are not the less valuable on that acto mt.” 

The king had now aimed at tin' hut withmit 

losing sight of Portliob, i\hu continued to Ins part in 
his best manner. 

‘‘You have an excellent appetite, M. dii ’Willon,” said 
the king, “and you make an adnnrahle ta)j]e-( oinpanion.” 

“Ah, Sire, if your Miije'^y were ever to p.iy a \isit to 
Pierrefonds, we would both of us eat our Innl) together i 
for your appetite is nut an indifferent oin*, )>3 .my ineans.’^ 

D'Artagnau gave Porthos a scveie kick under the table, 
which made Porthos color up. 

“ At your Majesty’s present hapjiy age,” sai<1 Porthos, 
in order to repair the mistake ho had made, “ I was in 
the Musketeers, and nothing could ever sati'^fy me then. 
Your Majesty has an excellent appetite, as I liave already 
had the honor of mentioning, but you .select what you eat 
with too much roriiicnient to he called a great eatci.” 

The king seemed charmed at his guest’s politeness. 

“ Will you try some of these creams ] ’* he said to 
Porthos. 

“Sire, your Majesty treats me with far too much kind- 
ness to prevent me from speaking the wdiole truth.” 

“ Pray do so, M. Ju Valloii.” 

“ Well, Sire, with regard to sweet dishes, I recognize 
only pastry, and even that should bo rather solid ; all 
these frothy substances swell my stomach, and occupy a 
space which seems to me to be too precious to bo so badly 
tenanted.” 

“ Ah, Messieurs,” said the king, indicating Porthos by 
a gesture, “ here is indeed a perfect model of gastronomy. 
It was in such a manner that our fathers, who so well 
knew what good living was, used to eat ; while we,” added 
his Migesty, can do nothing hut triffe with our food ; ” 
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and as he spoke he took a fresh plate of chicken, with 
ham, while Porthos attacked a ragout of partridges and 
land-rails. 

The cup-bearer filled his Majesty’s glass to the brim. 
^*Give M. dll Vallon some of my wine,” said the king. 
This was one of tlie greatest honors of the royal table. 

D’Artagnan pressed his friend’s knee. “ If you can 
only manage to swallow the ha^f of that boar’s head I see 
yonder,” said he to Porthos, “ I shall believe that you will 
be a duke and a peer within the next twelvemonth.” 

‘‘ Presently,” said Porthos, phlegmatically ; “ 1 shall 
come to it by and by.” 

In fact it was not long before it came to the boar’s turn, 
for the king seemed to take a pleasure in urging on this 
famous guest. He did not pass any of the dislies to Por- 
thos until ho had tasted them himself, and he accordingly 
took some of the boar’s head. Porthos showed that ho 
could keep pace with his sovereign ; and instead of eating 
the half, as D’Artagnan had told him, he ate three fourths 
of it. ** It is impossible,” said the king in an undertone, 
“ that a gentleman who eats so good a supper every day 
and who has such beautiful teeth can be otherwise than 
the most praiseworthy man in my kingdom.” 

** Do you hear ? ” said D’Artagnan in his friend’s ear. 

“ Yes ; T think I am rather in favor,” said Porthos, 
balancing himself on his chair. 

Oh, you are in luck’s way 1 ” 

The king and Porthos continued to eat in the same 
manner, to the great satisfaction of the other guests, some 
of whom from emulation had attempted to follow them, 
but had been obliged to give up on the way. The king 
soon began to get flushed, and the reaction of the blood 
to his face announced that the moment of repletion had 
arrived. It was then that Louis XIV., instead of becom^ 
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ing gay and cheerful, as most good livers generally do» 
became dull, melancholy, and taciturn. Porthos, on the 
contrary, was lively and cj)miiiunicative. D’Artaguan's 
foot had more than once to remind him of this peculiarity 
of the king. The dessert now made its appearance. The 
king had ceased to think anything further of Porthosj he 
turned his eyes anxiously towards the ontranee-dour, and 
was heard occasionally to ’inquire how it happened that 
M. de Saint- Aignan was so long in arriving. At last, at 
the moment when his Majesty was liiiishing a pot of pre- 
served plums with a deep sigh, ^1. do Saint-Aignan ap- 
peared. The king’s eyes, which had become somewhat 
dull, immediately began to sparkle. The count advanced 
towards the king's table, and Louis rose, at liis approach. 
Everybody rose at the same time, — even Porthos, who 
was just finishing an almoml cake which might have 
made the jaws of a crocodile stick together. Th*' supper 
was over. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

APTEtt SUPPER. 

The king took Saiiit-Aignan by the arm, and passed into 
the adjoining room. “ What has detained you, Count ? ” 
said the king. 

“ I was bringing the answer, Sire/’ replied the count. 

“ She has taken a long time to reply to what I wrote 
her.” 

“Sire, your Majesty has deigned to write in verse, and 
Mademoiselle de la Valliore wished to repay your Majesty 
in the same coin, — that is to say, in gold.” 

“ Verses, De Saint-Aignan ! ” exclaimed the king, in ec- 
stasy ; “ give them to me at once ! ” and Louis broke 
the seal of a little letter, enclosing the verses which history 
has preserved entire for us, and which are more meritori- 
ous in intention tlian in execution. Such as they were, 
however, the king was enchanted with them, and exhib- 
ited his satisfaction by unerpii vocal transports of delight ; 
but the universal silence which reigned in tlie rooms warned 
Louis, so sensitively particular with regard to good breed- 
ing, that his delight miglit give rise to various interpreta- 
tions. He turned aside and put the note in his pocket, 
and then advancing a few steps, which brought him again 
to the threshold of the door near his guests, saidi 
dtt Yallou, I have seen you to-day vrith the greatest pleas- 
ure, and my pleasure will be equally great to see you 
again.** Porthos bowed as the Colossus of Rhodes might 
have doQ^ and retired from the room with bis Uce towatda 
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the king. d'Artagnan,” continued the king, “you 

will await my orders in the gallery; I am uhligod to you 
for having made me acquainted with M. du Valloii. Mes- 
sieurs,” addressing himself to the other guests, “ I return 
to Paris to-morrow, on account of the departure of the 
Spanish and Dutch ambassadors. Until to-morrow, then ! ” 
The apartment was immediately cleared of the guests. 
The king took Saint-Aigitaii by the arm, made him read 
La Valliere's verses over again, and said, “ What do you 
think of themU* 

“ Charming, Sire.” 

“ They charm me, in fact ; and if they were known — ” 
“ Oh ! the professional poets would be jealous of them ; 
but they will never know them.” 

“ Did you give her mine ? ” 

“ Oh, Sire, she positively devoured them ! ” 

“ They were very weak, I am afraid.” 

“ That is not what Mademoiselle de la Valliere said of 
them.” 

« Do you think that she was pleased with them ] ” 

“ I am sure of it, Sire.” 

“ I must answer, then.” 

“Oh, Sire, immediately after supper? Your Majesty 
will fatigue yourself.” 

“ I believe that you are right ; study after eating is 
very injurious.” 

“ The labor of a poet e8})6cially so ; and besides, at tliis 
moment groat excitement prevails at Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re's.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ With her, os with all the other ladies of the court.^^ 
^Why?” 

Os account of poor De Guiche’s accident.” 

" Wah anything seriotui happened to De Guiche^ then?’^ 
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** Ye«, Sire, he has one hand nearly destroyed, and a 
hole in his breast; in fact, he is dying.” 

“Good heavens ! who told you thatl” 

“Manicamp brought him back just now to the house of 
a doctor here in Fontainebleau, and the rumor soon reached 
us all here.” 

“ Brought back ! Poor De Guiche ; and how did it 
happen 1 ” 

“ Ah, Sire, that is the very question, — how did it 
happen ] ” 

“ You say that in a veiy singular manner, De Saint- 
Aignan. Give mo the details. What does he himself 
say?” 

“ He says nothing. Sire ; but others do.” 

“ What others ? ” 

“ Those who brought him back, Sire.” 

“ Who are they ? ” 

“ I do not know. Sire ; but M. de Manicamp knows. 
M. de Manicamp is one of his friends.” 

“ As everybody is, indeed,” said the king. 

“ Oh, no,” returned De Saint-Aignan, “ you are mis- 
taken, Sire ; every one is not precisely a friend of M. de 
Guiche.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

Does your Majesty require me to explain myself? ” 

' Certainly I do.” 

“Well, Sire, I believe I have heard something said 
about a quarrel between two gentlemen.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ This very evening, before your Majesty’s supper was 
served.” 

“That can hardly be. I have issued such stringent 
and severe ordinances with respect to duelling, that no 
one, 1 presume, would dare to disobey them.” 
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" In that case Heaven preserve mo from excusing any 
one I ” exclaimed De Saint- Aignan. Your Majesty com* 

manded me to speak, and I speak.” 

“ Tell me, then, in what way the Comte de Guiche has 
been wounded 1 ” 

“Sire, it is said to have been at a boar-hunt.'* 

“ This evening 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ One of his hands shattered, and a hole in his breast ! 
Who was at the hunt with M. do Guiche 1 ” 

“ I do not know. Sire ; but M. de Manicamp knows, or 
ought to know.” 

“You are concealing something from me, De Saint- 
Aignan.” 

“ Nothing, Sire, T assure you.” 

“ Then explain to me how the accident happened ; was 
it a musket that burst 1 ” 

“Very likely, Sire. But yet, on reflection, it could 
hardly have been that, for De Quiche’s pistol was found 
close by him still loaded.” 

“ His pistol ? But a man does not go to a boar-hunt 
with a pistol.” 

Sire, it is also said that De Quiche's horse was killed, 
and that the horse's body is still to be found in the 
clearing.” 

“ His horse ? De Guiche go on horseback to a boar- 
hunt ! De Saint-Aignan, I do not understand a thing of 
what you have been telling me. Where did the affair 
happen 1 ” 

“ At the circle, in the Rochin woods.” 

“ That will do. Call M. d’Artagnan ! ” 

De Saint-Aignan obeyed, and the musketeer entered. 

“M. d'Artagnan,” said the king, “you will leave this 
place by the little door of the private 8tairca9e,” 

T9i- m « 15 
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“ Yes, Sire.” 

You will mount your horse.” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“And you will proceed to the circle of the Bochin 
wooils. Do you know the spot?” 

“Yes, Sire. I have fought there twice.” 

“ Wliat ! ” cxclaiiiied the king, amazed at the reply. 

“ Under the edicts, Sire, of Cardinal Kichelieu,” re- 
turned D'Artagnan, witli his usual impassibility. 

“That is very different, Monsieur. You will therefore 
go there, and examine the locality very carefully. A 
man has been wounded there, and you will find a horse 
lying dead. You will tell me what your opinion is upon 
the whole affair.” 

“ Very good, Sire.” 

Of course it is your own opinion I wish to have, and 
not that of any one else.” 

“ You shall have it in an hour’s time, Sire ” 

“ I prohibit your speaking with any one, whoever he 
may be.” 

“ Except with the person who must give me a lantern,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

” Oh, that is a matter of course ! ” said the king, laugh- 
ing at the liberty which he tolerated in no one but his 
captain of Musketeers. 

D’Artagnan left by the little staircase. 

” Now, let my physician be sent for,” said Louis. 

Ten minutes afterwards the king’s physician arrived, 
quite out of breath. 

” You will go, Monsieur,” said the king to him, “ with 
M* de Saint-Aignan wherever he may take you ; you will 
render me an account of the condition of the patient you 
may see in the house to which you will be taken.” ' 

The physician obeyed without a imcrk, as at that 
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time people were beginning to obey Louis XIV., and left 
the room preceding De Saint-Aignan. 

“ Do you, De Saint-Aignan, send Manicainp to me be- 
fore the physician can possibly have spoken to him;” 
and De Saint-Aignan left in his turn. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW d'aBTAONAN DISCllARaED TUB MISSION WITH WHICH 
THE RING HAU INTRUSTED HIM. 

While the king was engaged in making these last- 
mentioned arraiigoinents in order to ascertain the truth, 
D’Artagnan, witlioiit losing a second^ ran to the stahk, 
took down the lantern, saddled his horse liimself, and 
proceeded towards the place which his Majesty had indi- 
cated. According to the promise he had made, he had 
neither seen nor met any one ; and as we have observed, 
be had carried his scruples so far as to do without the as- 
sistance of the helpers in the stables altogether. D^Ar- 
tagnan was one of those who in moments of difficulty 
pride thenivselves on increasing their own value. By dint 
of hard galloping, he in loss than five minutes reached the 
wood, fastened liis horse to the first tree he came to, and 
went into the broad open space on foot. He then began 
to inspect most carefully, on foot and with his lantern in 
his hand, tlio whole surface of the circle, — wont forward, 
turned back again, measured, examined, — and after half 
an heur*s minute inspection returned silently to his horse, 
and pursued his way in deep reflection and at a foot-pace 
to Fontainebleau. Louis was waiting in his cabinet ; he 
was alone, and with a pencil was scribbling on paper cer- 
tain lines which D’Artagnan at the firat glance recognized 
as being very unequal and very much scratched up. He 
concluded that they must he verses. The king raised his 
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head and perceived B'Artagiiaji. “ Well, Monsieur,” bo 
said, “ do you bring me any news ] ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ What have y 9 U seen 1 ” 

“ So far as probability goes, Sire — ” D'Artagnau began 
to reply. 

“It was certainty I requested of you.” 

“ I will approach that as noaily as I possibly can. The 
weather was very well adapted for investigations of the 
character which I have just made ; it has been raining 
this evening, and the roads are wet and muddy — ” 

“ Well, the result, M. d’Artaguan 1 ” 

“ Sire, your Majesty told me tluit there was a horse lying 
dead in the cross-road of the Kuchin woods, ami I began, 
therefore, by studying the roads. I llie roads, because 
the centre of the circle is reached by four separate roads. 
The one that I myself took was the only one that pre- 
sented any fresh tracks. Two horses had followed it side 
by side ; their eight feet were markcil very distinctly in 
the clay. One of the riders was more impatient than the 
other, for the footprints of the one were invariably in ad- 
vance of the other by about half a horatj’s length.” 

‘‘ Are yon quite sure they came together ? ” said the king. 

“ Yes, Sire. The horses are two rather large animals of 
equal pace, — horses well used to manoeuvres of all kinds, 
for they wheeled round the barrier of the circle together.” 

“ What next. Monsieur ? ” 

“ The two riders paused there for a minute, no doubt to 
arrange the conditions of the engagement; the horses 
grew restless and impatient. One of the riders spoke, 
while the other listened and seemed to have contented 
himself by simply answering. His horse pawed the 
ground, which proves that bis attention was so taken up 
by listening that he let the bridle fall from bis hand.” 
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‘‘ A hostile meeting did take place, then » 

** Undoubtedly ” 

“ Continue ! You are a most accurate observer." 

** One of the two cavaliers remained where he was 
standing, — tlie one, in fait, who had boon listening; the 
other crossed the open sjiace, and at first placed himself 
directly ojiposite to his adversary. Then the one who 
had remained stationary crossed the circle at a gallop, 
about two thirds of its length, thinking that he was riding 
upon his opponent , but the latter had followed the cir^- 
cumfereiice of the wood.” 

You are ignorant of their names, I suppose ? ” 

“Completely so, Sire. Only he who followed the 
circumference of the wood was mounted on a black 
horse." 

“ How do you know that ] " 

“ I found a few hairs of his tail among the brambles 
which bordered the sides of the ditch." 

« Go on ! ” 

“ As for the other horse, there can be no trouble in 
describing him, since he was left dead on the held of 
battle." 

“ What was the cause of his death ] ” 

“ A ball which had passed through his temple." 

“ Was the ball that of a pistol or of a gun 1 " 

“It was a pistol-bullet, Sire. Besides, the manner in 
which the horse was wounded explained to me the tactics 
of the man who had killed it. He had followed the 
circumference of the wood in order to take his adversary 
on the flauk. Moreover, I followed his foot-tracks on the 
grass.” 

“ The tracks of the black horse, do you mean 9 " 

“Tos> Sire.” 

“ Go on, M. d’Artagnan I " 
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“As youT Majesty now perceives the position of the 
two adversaries, I will, for a moment, leave the cavalier 
who had remained stationary for the one who started off 
at a gallop.” 

“ Do so,” 

“ The horse of the cavalier who charged was killed on 
the spot.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ The cavalier had not time even to throw himself off 
his horse, and so fell with it. I observed the impression 
of his leg, which with a great effort he was enabled to 
extricate from under the horse. The spur, pressed down 
by the weight of the animal, had ploughed up the 
ground.” 

“ Very good ; and what did he do when he got up 
again ? ” 

“ He walked straight up to his adversary.” 

“ Who still remained upon the verge of the wood 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire, Then, having reached a favorable distance, 
he stopped firmly, — for the impression of both his heels 
are left in the ground quite close to each other, — fired, 
and missed his adversary.” 

“ How do you know that he did not hit hLn 1 ” 

“ I found a hat with a ball through it.” 

“ Ah, a proof, then ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“Insufficient, Sire,” replied D’Artagnan, coldly. “It is 
a hat without any letters indicating its ownership, with- 
out arms ; it has a red feather, as all hats have ; the lace, 
even, had nothing to distinguish it.” 

“ Did the man with the hat through which the bullet 
had passed fire a second time 1 ” 

“ Oh, Sire, he had already fired twice,” 

“ How did you ascertain that I ” 

^ I found the waddings of the pistol” 
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“Ainl what became of the bullet whieli did not kill the 
horse 1 '' 

“It cut in two the feather of the hat belonging to him 
against whom it wa^ directed, and broke a small birch at 
the other end of tlie clearing.’^ 

“ 111 tliat case, tlien, the man on tlie black horse was 
disarmed, wliile his ad\crsa7y had still one more shot to 
fire/* 

“ Sire, while the dismounted rider was getting up, the 
other was reloading his pistol. Only, he was much 
agitated while he was loading it, and his liaiid trembled 
greatly.*’ 

“ How do you know that 1 ” 

“ Half the charge fell to the ground j and he threw 
the ramrod aside, not having time to replace it in the 
pistol.” 

“ M. d’Artagnan, what you tell me is marvellous.” 

“ It is only close observation, »Sire, and the commonest 
scout would do as much.” 

“The whole scene is before me from the manner in 
which you relate it.” 

“ I have, in fact, reconstructed it in my own mind, 
with merely a few alterations.” 

“ And now,” said the king, “ let us return to the dis- 
mounted cavalier. You were saying that ho liad walked 
up to his adversary while the latter was reloading his 
pistol.” 

“ Yea ; but at the very moment he himself was taking 
aim, the other fired.” 

“ Ob ! ” said the king ; “ and the shot 1 ” 

“ The shot told terribly, Sire ; the dismounted cavalier 
fell upon hia face, after liaving staggered forward three or 
four paces.” 

“ Where was he hit ? ” 
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‘‘ In two places, — in the first place, in liis right hand, 
and then, by the same bullet, in Ins cliest.” 

But how could you ascertain tliat 1 ** inquired the 
king, full of admiration. 

“By a very simple means: the butt-end of the pisted 
was covered with lilood, and tin* trace of* the bullet could 
be observed witli fragiiients of a broken ring. The 
wounded man, in all prolrability, had the ring-finger and 
tile little finger earned away.” 

“ So far as the hand goes, 1 have nothing to say ; but 
the chest ! ” 

“ Sire, there were two small pools of blood, at a distance 
of about two feet and a half from each other. At one of 
these pools of blood the grass was torn up by the clinched 
hand ; at the other the grass was simply pre.ssed down by 
the weight of the body,” 

“ Poor De Guiche 1 ” exclaimed the king 
“Ah ! it was M. de Guiche, then 1 ” said the musketeer, 
very quietly. “ I suspected it, but did not venture to 
mention it to your Majesty.” 

“ And what made you suspect it 1 
“ I recognized the l)e Grammoiit arms upon the holsters 
of the dead horse.” 

“ And you think that he is seriously wounded 1 ” 

“Very seriously, since he fell immediately, and re- 
mained a long time in the same place ; however, he was 
able to walk, as he left the spot supported by two friends,” 
“ You met him returning, then I ” 

“ No ; but I observed the footprints of three men. The 
one on the right and the one on the left walked freely and 
easily, but the one in the middle dragged his feet as he 
walked ; besides, he left traces of blood at eveiy step he 
took.” 

“Now, Mondeur, since you saw the combat so dis 
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tinctly that not a single detail seems to have escaped y^ou, 
tell me something about De Guiche’s adversary.*' 

Oh, Sire, I do not know him.’* 

“ And yet you see everytliing so clearly." 

'' Yes, Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “ 1 see everything, but I 
do not tell all I see ; and since the poor devil has escaped, 
your Majesty will permit me to say that I do not intend 
to denounce him,” 

“ And yet he is guilty, since he has fought a duel, 
Monsieur.” 

Not guilty in my eyes, Sire,” said D*Artagnan, coldly. 

“ Monsieur ! ” exclaimed the king, “ are you aware of 
>vhat you are saying ] ” 

« Perfectly, Sire ; hut, according to my notion, a man 
who fights well is a brave man ; — such, at least, is my 
own opinion. But your Majesty may have another ; that 
is very natural, — you are the master here.** 

M. d’Artagnan, I ordered you, however — ” 

D’Artiignan interrupted the king by a respectful ges- 
ture. “You ordered me, Sire, to gather what particulars 
I could respecting a hostile meeting that had taken place ; 
those particulars you have. If you order me to arrest 
M. de Quiche's adversary, I will obey ; but do not order me 
bo denounce him to you, for in that case 1 will not obey.” 

“ Very well 1 Arrest him, then 1 ” 

“ Give me his name, Sire.” 

The king stamped his foot angrily; but after a ino*> 
meiit’s reflection he said, “ You are right, — ten times, 
twenty times, a hundred times right.” 

“ That is my opinion, Sire ; I am happy that at the 
same time it accords with your Majesty’s.” 

“One word more. Who carried assistance to Do 
Quiche 1 ” 

“ I do Ttoi kwwt” 
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But you speak of two men. There waa u second^ then.” 

“ There was no second. Nay, more than that, when 
M. de Quiche fell his adversary iled without even giving 
him any assistance.” 

“ The miserable coward ! ” 

“ The consequence of your ordinances, Sire. If a man 
has fought well and fairly, and has already escaped one 
chance of death, he natiij*ally wishes to escape a second. 
M. de Boutteville cannot be forgotten very easily.” 

“ And so men turn cowards.” 

** No ; they become prudent.” 

“ And he has fled, then, you say 1 ” 

Yes ; and as fast as his horse could possibly carry 
him.” 

“ In what direction ? ” 

“ In the direction of the chateau.” 

“ What then 1 ” 

“ Afterwards, as I have had the honor of telling your 
Majesty, two men on foot arrived, who carried M. de 
Quiche back with tlicra.” 

“ What proof have you that these men arrived after 
the combat 1 ” 

‘‘ A very evident proof. Sire. At the moment the en- 
counter took place the rain had just ceased ; the ground 
had not had time to absorb the moisture, and had conse- 
quently become damp ; the footsteps sank in : but after 
the combat, while M. de Quiche was lying there in a faint- 
ing condition, the ground became firm again, and the 
footsteps made a less sensible impression.” 

Louis clapped his hands together in sign of admiration. 
“ M. d’Artagnan,” he said, ** you are positively the clev- 
erest man in my kingdom.” 

“The very thing that M. de Richelieu thought^ and 
de Ma^arin said, Sire” 
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“And now it remains for us to see whetlier your 
sagacity is in fault.” 

“ Oh, Sire, a man may be mistaken ; errare humanum 
said the musketeer, pliilosoj>hically. 

“ In that case you are not human, M. crArtagnan, for 
I believe you never are mistaken.” 

“ Your Majesty said that we were going to see.” 

“ Yes.” 

In what way may I venture to ask ] ” 

“ I have sent for M. de Manicamp, and M. de Mani- 
camp is coming.” 

“ And M. de Manicamp knows the secret ? ” 

“ De Guiche keeps no secrets from M. de Manicamp.” 

D’Artagnan shook his head. “ No one was present at 
the combat, I repeat ; and unless M. de Mann amp was one 
of the two men wlio brought liim back — ” 

“ Hush 1 ” said the king, “ here he is coming ; remain 
there and listen attentively.” 

“ Very good, Sire,” said the musketeer. 

And at the same moment Manicamp and De Saint- 
Aignan appeared at the threshold of tlm door. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE ENCOUNTER. 

The kiT4 ^ia.le, first to the niiisketocr and then to De Saiiit- 
Aignaii^ o imperious and significant gesture, as much as 
to say, “ Oi your lives, not a word! ** D’Artagnan with* 
drew, like a soldier, into a corner of the room ; Do Saint* 
Aignan, in his character of favorite, leaned over tlic back 
of the king's chair. Manicainp, with his right foot prop- 
erly advanced, a smile upon his lips, and his white and 
well- formed hands gracefully disposed, advanced to make 
his reverence to the king, who returned the salutation by 
a bow. 

“ Ciood-e veiling, M. de Manicamp,” ho said. 

** Your Majesty did me the honor to send for me,” said 
Manicamp. 

Yes, in order to learn from you all the details of the 
unfortunate accident which has befallen the Comte de 
Quiche.” 

“ Oh, Sire ! it is very grievous indeed.” 

** You were there ? ” 

** Not precisely so. Sire.” 

“ But you arrived on the scene where the accident 
occurred a few minutes after it took place!” 

“ I did so. Sire, about half an hour afterwards.” 

And where did the accident take place!” 

** I believe, Sire, the place is called the circle of the 
Rochin woods.” 

** Oh ! the rendezvous of the hunt.” 

“ The very spot, Sire,” 
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“Well, toll me what you know of the details of this 
unhappy affair, M. de Maiiicamp.’* 

“ Perhaps your Majesty has already been informed of 
them, and I fear to fati^nie you by useless repetitions.” 

“ No ; do not be afraid of that ! ” 

Maiiicamp looked all around him. lie saw only D’Ar- 
ta^naii leaning with his back against the wainscot, — 
D'Artagnan, calm, kind, and good-natured as usual, — and 
Do Saint- Aignan, with wliom he had come, and who still 
leaned over the king’s arm-chair with an expression of 
countenance eipially full of good feeling. He deterininedj 
therefore, to speak out. “ Your Majesty is perfectly 
aware,” he said, “that accidents arc very frequent in 
hunting.” 

“ In hunting, do 3^011 say?” 

“ Yes, iSire, I mean when an animal is brought to bay.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, “ it was when the animal was 
brought to bay, then, that the accident happened.” 

“ Why, yes, Sire,” ventured Manicamp ; “ was your 
Majesty not aware of that ? ” 

“ I heard somotliing like that,” said the king, hastily, 
for Louis XIV. was averse to lying j “ it was, then, when the 
animal was at bay, you say, that the accident happened? ” 

“ Alas ! Sire, unhappily, it was so.” 

The king paused for a moment before be inquired, 
“What animal was being hunted?” 

“ A wild boar. Sire.” 

“And what could possibly have possessed De Guiche 
to go to a wild-boar hunt by himself? That is but a 
clownish idea of sport, and fit only for that class of people 
who unlike the Marechal de Grammont have no dogs 
and huntsmen to hunt as gentlemen should do.” 

Manicamp shrugged his shoulders. “Youth is very 
rash,” he said sentontiously. 
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“Well, go on I ” said the king. 

“ At all events,” continued Manicamp, not venturing 
to bo too precipitate and hasty, and letting his words fall 
very slowly, one by one, just as a fcn-nian takes his steps 
in a marsh, — “ at all events, Sire, poor Do Guiche went 
hunting, — quite alone/' 

“ Quite alone, indeed ! What a sportsman 1 And is 
not M. do Guiche aware that the wild boar always stands 
at bay 1 " 

‘‘ That is the very thing which really happened, Sire.” 

“ He had some idea, then, that the bon^ was there 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire; some peasants had seen it among their 
potatoes.’* 

“ And what kind of an animal was it] " 

“ A short, thick beast.** 

“ You may as well tell me, Monsieur, that De Guiche 
had some idea of committing suicide, for I have soon him 
hunt, and he is a very expert hunter. Whenever he fires 
at an animal brought to bay and held in check by the 
dogs, ho takes every possible precaution, and lie fires with 
a carbine ; and on this occasion he seems to have faced 
the boar with pistols only.’* Manicamp started. “ A 
costly pair Of pistols, excellent w'eapons to fight a duel 
with a man and not with a wild boar ! What absurdity ! ** 

“There are some things, Sire, which are difficult of 
explanation.” 

“ You are quite right, and the event which we are now 
discussing is one of those things. Go on 1 ” 

During the recital De Saint-Aignan, who perhaps would 
have made a sign to Manicamp to be careful what he was 
about, was held in check by the persistent watchfulness 
of the king ; so that it was utterly impossible to commu- 
nicate with Manicamp in any way. As for D’Aitagnan, 
the of at Athene was far more noisy and 
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far more expressive than he. Maiiicamp, therefore, was 
obliged to continue in the same way in which lie had 
begun, and so contrived to got more and more entangled 
in his explanation. Sire,” he said, “ tliis is probably 
how the affair ha})iM‘ned : De G niche was waiting to 
receive the boar as it rushed towards him.” 

On foot or on horseback ? ” inquired the king. 

“ On horseback. He fired upon the brute and missed 
his aim, and then it dashed upon him.” 

“ And the horse was killed.” 

** Ah ! your Majesty knows that, then.” 

“ I have been told that a horse has been found lying 
dead in the cross-roads of the Rochin woods, and I pre- 
sumed it was Do Guiclio^s horse.” 

“ It was his, indeed, Sire.” 

** Well, so much for the horse, and now for De Guiche.” 

“ De Guiche, once down, was attacked and worried by 
the wild boar, and wounded in the hand and in the 
chest.” 

“It is a horrible accident, but it must be admitted 
that it was De Quiche’s own fault. How could he pos- 
sibly have gone to hunt such an animal merely armed 
with pistols 1 He must have forgotten the fable of 
Adonis.” 

Maiiicamp rubbed his ear in seeming perplexity. “ Very 
true,” he said ; “ it was very imprudent.” 

“ Can you explain it, M. Manicamp 1 ” 

“ Sire, what is written is written ! ” 

“ Ah ! you are a fatalist.” 

Manicamp looked very uncomfortable and ill at ease. 
'•I am angry with you, M. Manicamp,” continued the 
king. 

“ With me, Site r* 

"Yeii How was it that you, who an De Quiche's 
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Intimate friend, and who know that he is subject to such 
acts of folly, did not stop him in time ? ” 

Mariicamp hardly knew what to do ; the tone in which 
the king spoke was not exactly that of a credulous man. 
On the other hand, the tone did not indicate any particular 
severity, nor did it have the insistence of a cross-examina- 
tion. There was more of raillery in it than of menace. 

^'And yon say, then,” continued the king, “that it was 
positively Giiiche's horse that was found deadl” 

“ Quite positive, Sire.” 

“ Did that astonish you 1 ” 

“ No, Sire ; fur your Majesty will remember that at the 
last hunt M. de Saiiit-Maure had a horse killed under him, 
and in the same way.” 

“ Yes, but that one was ripped open.” 

“ Of course, Sire.” 

“ Had Quiche’s horse been ripped open like M. de 
Saint-Manre’s horse, that would not have astonished me, 
indeed.” 

Manicamp opened his eyes very wide. 

“ But what astonishes mo,” continued the king, "is 
that Quiche’s horse, instead of having its belly ripped 
open, had its skull broken.” 

Manicamp was in great confusion. 

“ Am I mistaken 1 ” resumed the king ; “ was it not in 
tliQ temple that Quiche’s horse was struck 1 You must ad- 
mit, M. de Manicamp, that that is a very singular wound.” 

“You are aware. Sire, that the horse is a very intelli- 
gent animal, and he endeavored to defend himself.” 

“ But a horse defends himself with his hind feet, and 
not with his head.” 

“In that case the terrified liorae might have been 
knocked down,” said Manicamp; ”and the boar, you 
understand, Sire, the boar — ” 

TOJ.. HI* — 10 
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“ Oh, I understand that perfectly, so far as the horse 
is concerned ; but how about his rider ? ” 

“ Well, that, too, is simple enough. The boar left the 
horse and attacked the rider, and, as I have already had 
the honor of informing your Majesty, shattered De Guicho's 
hand at the very moment he was about to discharge his 
second pistol at him, and then, with a blow of his tusk, 
made that terrible hole in his chest.” 

“Nothing can possibly be more likely; really, M. de 
Manicarup, you are wrong in placing so little confidence 
in your own eloquence, and you can tell a story most 
admirably.” 

“ Your Majesty is exceedingly kind,” said Manicamp, 
bowing in the most embaiTassed manner. 

“From this day henceforth, I shall prohibit any gen- 
tleman attached to my c^ourt from going to a similar en- 
counter. Keally, one might just as well permit duelling,” 

Manicamp started, and moved as if he were about to 
withdraw, “ la your Majesty satisfied ? ” lie inquired. 

“ Delighted ; but do not withdraw yet, M. de Mani- 
camp,” said Louis, — “I have business with you.” 

“ Well, well I ” thought D'Artagnan, “ there is another 
who is not up to our mark ; ” and he uttered a sigh which 
might signify, “ Oh ! the men of our stamp, where are 
they nowl” 

At this moment an usher lifted the curtain before the 
door, and announced the king’s physician. 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed Louis, “ here comes M. Valot, who 
has just been to see M. de Guiche. We shall now hear 
news of the wounded man.” 

Manicamp felt more uncomfortable than ever. “In 
this way, at least,” added the king, “our conscience will 
be <|uite clear and he looked at D’Aitaguan, who did 
not seem in the slightest degl^ discomposed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PHYSICIAN. 

M. Valot entered. The position of the different persons 
present Was precisely the same, — the king was seated, De 
Saint-Aignan was still leaning over tlie back of his arm- 
chair, D’Artagnan stood with his back against the wall, 
and Manicamp was still standing. 

Well, M. Valot,” said the king, “ have you obeyed 
my directions]” 

“ With the greatest alacrity, Sire.” 

“You went to your colleague’s house in Fontaine- 
bleau?” 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ And you found M. de Guicho tliere ] ” 

“ I did. Sire.” 

“What state was he in ? Speak unreservedly.” 

“ In a very sad state, indeed. Sire.” 

“ The wild boar did not quite devour him, however?” 

“ Devour whom ] ” 

“ Guiche.” 

“ What wild boar ] ” 

“ The boar that wounded him.” 

“ M. de Guiche wounded by a boar ? ” 

“ So it is said, at least.” 

“ By a poacher, rather, or by a jealous husband or an 
ill-used lover, who in order to be revenged fired upon 
him*” 
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“What is tliat you say, M. Valot? Were not M. de 
Guiche’s wounds produced by defending himself against a 
wild hoar 1 ” 

“ M. de Guiclio's wounds were produced by a pistol- 
bullet which broke his ring-finger and the little finger of 
the right liand, and afterwards buried itself in the inter- 
costal muscles of the chest.** 

“ A bullet ! Are you sure M. de Guicho has been 
wounded by a bullet 1 ** exclaimed the king, pretending to 
look much surprised. 

“ Indeed 1 am, Sire,** said Valot, — “ so sure, in fact, that 
liore it is ; ’* and he presented to the king a half-flattened 
bullet, which the king looked at, but did not touch. 

“ Did he have that in his chest, poor fellow ? ’* he asked. 

“ Not precisely. The ball did iK't penetrate, but was 
flattened, as you see, either upon the guard of the pistol 
or upon the right side of the breast-bone.** 

“ Good heavens ! ** said the king, seriously ; “ you said 
nothing to me about all this, M. de Manicamp.’* 

“ Sire — ’* 

“ What does all this mean, then, — this invention 
about liUTiting a wild boar at nightfall? Come, speak, 
Monsieur ! ** 

“ Ah ! Sire — *' 

“ It seems, then, that you are right,’* said the king, 
turning round towards his captain of Musketeers, “and 
that a duel actually took place.” 

The king possessed, to a greater extent than any one 
else, the faculty, enjoyed by the great in power or position, 
of compromising and estranging those beneath him. Mani- 
canip darted a reproachful look at the musketeer. 

D’Artagnan understood the look at once, and, not wish- 
ing to remain beneath the weight of such an accusation, 
advanced a step forward, and said : “ Sircj your Majesty 
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tiommanded me to go and explore the place where the 
cross-roads meet in the Rochin woods, and to report to 
you, according to my own ideas, what liad taken place 
there, I submitted my observations to you, but without 
denouncing any one. It was your Majesty yourself who 
was the first to name M. lo Comte do Guiclio.” 

^‘Well, Monsieur, well,” said the king, haughtily, “you 
have done your duty, and I am satislied with you ; that 
ought to be suflicient for you. Rut you, M. do Mani- 
camp, have failed in yours, for you have told me a 
falsehood.” 

“ A falsehood. Sire ! The expression is a hard one.” 

“Find another instead, then.” 

“ Sire, I will not attempt to do so. I have already 
been unfortunate enough to displease your Majesty, and it 
will in every respect he far better for me to accept most 
humbly any reproaches you may think proper to address 
to me.” 

“You are right. Monsieur; whoever conceals the truth 
from me risks my displeasure.” 

“Sometimes, Sire, one is ignorant of the truth.” 

“No further falsehood. Monsieur, or I double the 
punishment.” 

Manicamp bowed and turned pale. D’Artagnan again 
made another step forward, determined to interfere, if the 
still increasing anger of the king attained certain limits. 

“ You see, Monsieur,” continued the king, “ that it is 
useless to deny the thing any longer. M. de Guiche has 
fought a duel.” 

“ I do not deny it, Sire ; and it would have been gener- 
ous in your Majesty not to have forced a gentleman to 
tell a fidsehood.” 

“ Forced ! Who forced you 

“ Siie, M. de Guiche is my friend ; your Majesty has for 
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bidden duels under pain of death : a falsehood might save 
my friend's life, and 1 told it." 

Good ! " murmured D'Artagnan ; ^^an excellent feUow, 
upon my word ! " 

** Instead of telling a falsehood, Monsieur, you should 
have prevented him from fighting," said the king. 

“ Oh, Sire, your Majesty, who is the most accomplished 
gentleman in France, knows quite as well as any one that 
we have never considered M. de Boutteville dishouoied for 
having suffered death on the Place de Greve. That which 
does dishonor a man is not meeting his executioner, but 
avoiding his enemy.” 

‘•Well, Monsieur, that maybe so,” said Louis XIV.; 
“ I am very desirous of suggesting a means of your mak- 
ing amends for everything.” 

“ If it be a means of which a gentleman may avail him- 
self, I shall most eagerly do so, Sire.” 

“The name of M. de Guiche’s adversary?” 

“ Oh ! ” murmured D'Artagnan, “ are we going to take 
Louis XIII. as a model?” 

“ Sire ! ” said Manicamp, with an accent of reproach. 

“ You will not name him, it appears, then ? said the king. 

“ Sire, I do not know him.” 

“ Bravo ! ” murmured D’Artagnan. 

“M. de Manicamp, hand your sword to the captain/’ 

Manicamp bowed very gracefully, unbuckled his sword, 
smiling as he did so, and handed it to the musketeer to 
take. But Do Saint-Aignan advanced hurriedly between 
him and D’Artagnan. “ Sire,” he said, “ will your Mig- 
esty permit me to say a word?” 

“ Do so,” said the king, delighted perhaps at the bottom 
of his heart to have some one step between him and the 
wrath which he felt had carried him too &r. 

” Manicamp, you are a brave man, and the king will 
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appreciate your conduct ; but to wish to serve your friends 
too well, is to destroy them. Manicaznp, you know the 
name the king asks you for?” 

“ It is perfectly true; I do know it.” 

” You will tell it, then ? ” 

” If I felt that I ought to have told it, I should have 
already done so.” 

” Then I will tell it, for I am not so extremely sensitive 
on such points of honor as you are.” 

” You are at liberty to do so ; but it seems to me, how* 
ever — ” 

” Oh, a truce to magnanimity ! I will not permit you 
to go to the Bastille in that way. Do you speak ; or 1 
will.” 

Manicamp was keen-witted enough, and perfectly under- 
stood that he had done quite sufficient to produce a good 
opinion of his conduct ; it was now only a question of 
persevering in such a manner as to regain the good graces 
of the king. ” Speak, Monsieur ! ” he said to De Saint- 
Aignan. “I have on my own behalf done all that my 
conscience told me to do, and it must have been very im- 
portunate,” he added, turning towards the king, “since 
its dictates led me to disobey your Majesty’s commands; 
but your Majesty will forgive me, 1 hope, when you learn 
that I was anxious to preserve the honor of a lady.” 

“ Of a lady ? ” asked the king, with some uneasiness. 

“Yes, Sire.” 

“ A lady was the cause of this duel ? ” 

Manicamp bowed. 

The king rose and approached Manicamp. the 

position of the lady in question warrants it,” he said, 
“I shall not complain of your having acted with so much 
circumspection ; quite the contrary, indeed.” 

“ Sire, everything which concerns your Majesty’s house 
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hold, or the houseliold of your Majesty's brother, is of 
importance in my eyes.” 

*‘My brother's houseliold repeated Louis XIV., with 
a slight hesitation. The caustj of this duel was a lady 
belonging to my brother's household, do you say 1 ” 

“ Or to Madaiiie’h.” 

“ Ah ! to Madainc’s ]” 

** Yos, Sire.” 

“ Well — and tliis lady 1 ” 

“ Is one of the maids of honor of the household of her 
royal Higlmcss Madame la Diielie-se d’Orleaiis.” 

“ For whom M. tie (iuielie foiigld, do you say? ” 

“Yes, Sire; and this time I ttdl no falstdiood.” 

Louis seenictl restless and anxious. “ Messieurs,” he 
said, turning towards the spectators of this scene, “will 
ytm have the goodness to rt^tire for a moment 1 I wish 
to be alone with M. de Manicaiiip. I know he has some 
very important communications to makt‘ for his own jus- 
tilication, and that he will not venture to give them before 
witnesses. Put up y9ur swmrd, M. de Manicamp 1 ” 

Manicamp returned his sword to his bolt. 

“ The follow decidedly has his wits about him,” mur- 
mured the musketeer, taking Saint- Aigiiau by the arm 
and withdrawing with him. 

“ Ho will get out of it,” said the latter in D’Artagnan’s ear. 

“ And with honor, too, Count.” 

Manicamp cast a glance of acknowledgment at Saint- 
Aiguan and the captain, which passed unnoticed by the king. 

“ Well, well,” said D'Artagnan, as he crossed the thresh- 
old, “ I had an iudiiforent opinion of the new generation. 
Indeed, I was mistaken, after all, and these young fellows 
have some good in them.” 

Yalut preceded the favorite and the captain, leaving the 
king and Manicamp alone in the cabinet. 
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CHArTER XXVI. 

WHEREIN d’aIITAONAN FEROEIVES THAT IT WAS HE WHO 
WAS MISTAKEN, AND MA^NIOAMP WHO WAS RIGHT. 

The king, fletormino<l to be satisfied that no (nio was lis- 
tening, went himself to the door, and then returned 
quickly and placed himself opi>osito to Manicainp. “And 
now that we are alone, M. de Manicam]), explain yourself!'* 
“With the greatest frankness, 8ire,“ leplied the young 
man. 

“ And in the first place, pray understand,” added the 
king, “ tliat there is nothing to which 1 personally attach 
greater importance than the honor of any lady.** 

''That is the very reason, Sire, why I endeavored to 
study your delicacy of feeling.** 

“ Yes, I understand it all now. You say that it was 
one of my sister-in-law’s maids of honor who was the sub- 
ject of dispute, ainl that the person in question, Quiche’s 
adversary, the man, in fact, whom you will not name — ” 
" But whom M. de Saint- Aignan will name, Sire.” 

" Yes ; you say, however, that this man has offended 
some one belonging to the household of Madame.” 
“Yes, Sire, Mademoiselle de la Valliere.” 

“ Ah ! ** said the king, as if he had expected the name, 
and yet as if its announcement had caused him a sudden 
pang, — ah ! it was Mademoiselle de la Vallidre who was 
insulted/* 

“ I do not say precisely that she was insulted, Sire/' 

'* But at all events — ** 
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1 merely say that she was spoken of in terms far from 
respectful.” 

** A man dares to speak in disrespectful terms of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere, and yet you refuse to tell me the 
name of the iiisultcr ! ” 

‘‘Sire, I thought it was quite understood that your 
Majesty had abandoned the idea of making me denounce 
him.” 

“ Perfectly true, you are right,” returned the king, 
controlling his anger ; “ besides, I shall know in sufficient 
time the name of the man whom I shall feel it my duty 
to punish.” 

Manicamp perceived that they had returned to the ques- 
tion again. As for the king, he saw that he had allowed 
himself to be carried a little too far, and he therefore 
continued : And I will punish him, not because there 
is any question of Mademoiselle do la Valliere, although 
I esteem her very highly, but because a lady was the 
object of the quarrel. And 1 intend that ladies shall be 
respected at my court, and that quarrels shall be put a 
stop to altogether.” 

Manicamp bowed. 

“And now, M. do Manicamp,” continued the king, 
“what was said about Mademoiselle de la Valliere?” 

" Cannot your Majesty guess 1 ” 

“II” 

“ Your Majesty can imagine the character of the jests 
in which young men permit themselves to indulge.” 

” They very probably said that she was in love with 
some one ) ” the king ventured to remark. 

“ Probably so.” 

“ But Mademoiselle de la Valliere has a perfect right 
to love any one she pleases,” said the king. 

” That is the very point De Quiche maintained*” 
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And was it for that reason he fought 1 
Yes, Sire, for that reason alone.” 

The king colored. And you do not know anything 
more, then ] ” 

“ In what respect, Sire 1 ” 

“ In the very interesting respect to which you just now 
referred.” 

“ What does your Majesty wish to know ?” 

“ Well, for instance, the name of the man with whom 
La Vallidre is in love, and whom De Guiche’s adversary 
disputed lier right to love.” 

“ Sire, I know nothing — I have heard nothing — and 
have learned nothing, even accidentally ; hut De Guicho 
is a nohle-hearted fellow, and if momentarily he substi- 
tuted himself in the place of La Vallierc's protector, it 
was because that protector was of too exalted a position 
to undertake her defence himself.” 

These words w^ere more than transparent; they made 
the king blush, but this time with pleasure. Ho stmek 
Manicamp gently on the shoulder. 

“ Well, well, M. de Manicamp, you are not only a keen- 
witted fellow, but a brave gentleman besides, and your 
friend De Guiche is a paladin quite after my own heart ; 
you will express that to him, wiU you not ? ” 

“ Your Majesty forgives me, then 1 ” 

“ Completely.” 

** And I am free ? ” 

The king smiled and held out his hand to Manicamp, 
which he took and kissed respectfully. ^^And then/ 
added the king, ” you relate stories so charmingly.” 

“ I, Sire ! ” 

” You told me in the most admirable manner the pa> 
tioulan of the accident which happened to De Guiche. I 
can aee the wild boar roahing out of the wood, ~ I can 
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see the horbe fall down, and the boar m&h from tho 
horse to the rider. You do not simply relate a story well, 
Monsieur, but you positively paint its incidents.’’ 

“ Sire, I think that your Majesty deigns to laugh at my 
expense,” said Manicamp. 

“ On the contrary,” said Louis XIV. seriously, “ I have 
so little intention of laughing, M. de Manicamp, that I 
wish you to relate this adventure to every one.” 

“The adventure of the hunt ? ” 

“ Yes ; in the same manner in which you told it to me, 
without changing a single word, you understand.” 

“Perfectly, Sire.” 

“ And you will relate it, then 1 ” 

“ Without losing a minute.” 

“ Very well I and now summon M. d'Artagnan ; I hope 
you are no longer afraid of him.” 

“ Oh, Sii’e, from the very moment when I am sure of 
your Majesty's kindness towards me, I no longer fear 
anything ! ” 

“ Call him, then 1 ” said the king. 

Manicamp opened the door, and said, “ Messieurs, the 
king summons you.” 

D'Artagnan, De Saint- Aignan, and Valot returned. 

“ Messieurs,” said the king, “ I summoned you for the 
purpose of saying that M. do Manicanip’s explanation has 
entirely satisfied me.” 

D’Artagnan glanced at Valot and De Saint- Aignan, as 
much as to say, “Well, did I not toll you so 1” 

The king led Manicamp aside to the door, and then in 
a low tone said, “ See that M. de Guiche takes good care 
of himself, and particularly that he recovers as soon as 
possible. 1 am very desirous of thanking him in the 
name of every lady ; but let him take special oate that he 
does not begin again.** 
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“ Were he to die a hundred times, Sire, he would begin 
again if your Majesty’s honor were in any way called in 
question.” 

This remark was direct enough. But we have already 
said that the incense of flattery was very pleasing to King 
Louis XTV., and provided he received it, he was not very 
particular as to its quality. 

Very well, very well,”*he said, as he dismissed Mani- 
camp, ** I will see Do Guiclio myself, and make him listen 
to reason ; ” and as Manicarnp n’treated from the apart- 
ment, the king turned round towards the throe spectators 
of this scene, and said, “Tell me, M. d’Artagnan, how 
does it happen that your sight is so imperfect? — you, 
W’hose eyes are geneially so very good.” 

My sight bad, Sire ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

It must be the case since your Majesty says so ; but 
in what respect may I ask?” 

“ Why, with regard to what occurred in the Bochin 
woods.” 

‘‘ Ah!” 

“Certainly. You pretend to have seen the tracks of 
two horses, to have detected the footprints of two men ; 
and have described the particulars of an engagement 
which you assert took place. Nothing of the sort oc- 
curred, — pure illusion on your part.” 

“ Ah ] ” said D’Artagnan, again. 

“Exactly the same thing with the galloping to and 
fro of the horses, and the other indications of a struggle. 
It was the struggle of De Quiche against the wild boar, 
and nothing else; only the struggle was a long and a 
terrible one, it seems.” 

“Ah I” continued D’Artagnan. 

“And when I think that for a moment I almost 
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believed such a mistake — but^ tben^ you spoke with such 
cortfidence.” 

“Ill fact, Sire, I must have been very short-sighted,*’ 
said D’Artagnan, with a readiness of humor which de- 
lighted the king. 

“ You do admit it, then 1 ” 

“ Admit it, Sire ! most assuredly I do.” 

“ So that now you see the tiling — ” 

In quite a different light from what I saw it half an 
hour ago.” 

“ And to w'hat, then, do you attribute this difference in 
your opinion 1 ” 

“ Oh, a very simple thing, Sire ! Half an hour ago I 
returned from the Rochiti wood, wheie I had nothing to 
light mo but a wretched stable lantern — ” 

“ While now — ” 

“ While now I have all the wax lights of your cabinet, 
and more than tliat, your Majesty’s own eyes, Avhich illu- 
minate everything, like the blazing sun at noonday.” 

The king began to laugh, and De Saint- Aignan broke 
out into convulsions of merrimeut. 

“ It is precisely like M. Valot,” said D’Artagnan, re- 
suming the conversation where the king had left off ; ** he 
has been imagining all along that not only was M. de 
Guiche wounded by a bullet, but still more that be ex- 
tracted a bullet, even, from his chest.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Valot, “ I assure you — ” 

” Ko w, did you not believe that ? ” continued D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,** said Valot; “not only did I believe it, but at 
this very moment I would swear to it.” 

“ Well, my dear doctor, you have dreamed it I ” 

“ I have dreamed it I ” 

M. de Quiche’s wound, a mere dream ; the bullet, a 
dream^ So take my advice, and say no more about it.** 
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“ Well said,” returned the king ; “ M. d^Artagnan'e ad- 
vice is very good. Do not speak of your dream to any 
one, M. Valotj and, upon the word of a gentleman, you 
will have no occasion to repent it. Good evening, Mes* 
sieurs j a very sad affair, indeed, is a wild-boar hunt 1 
“ A very serious thing, indeed,” repeated D^Artagnan, 
in a loud voice, “ is a wild-boar hunt ! ” and he repeated 
that remark in every room ihrough whieh he passed, and 
left the chateau, taking Yalot with him. 

“And ijow that we are alone,” said the king to De Saint- 
Aignan, “ what is the name of De Guiche*a adversary 1 ” 
De Saint-Aigiian looked at the king. 

“ Ohj do not hesitate I ” said tlie king ; “ you know 
that I must forgive.” 

“ De Wardes,” said De Saint- Aignan. 

“ Very good,” said Louis XIV. ; and then hastily retir- 
ing to his own room, he added to liimself, “ To forgive is 
not to forget.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

BHOWINO THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING TWO STRINGB TO 

one’s bow. 

I 

Manioamp quitted the king’s apartment delighted at hav- 
ing succeeded so well, when, just as he reached tlie bottom 
of the staircase and was about passing before a dooiway, 
he felt some one suddenly pull him by the sleeve. He 
turned and recognized Montalais, who was waiting for 
him in the passage, and who in a very mysterious man- 
ner, with her body bent forward, and in a low tone of 
voice, said to him, ‘‘ Monsieur, come quick, I pray you I” 

“Where to, Madeiiioiselle ? ” inquired Manicamp. 

“ In the first place, a true knight would not have asked 
such a question, but would have followed without requir- 
ing any explanation.” 

“ Well, Mademoiselle,” said Manicamp, “ I am quite 
ready to conduct myself as a true knight.” 

“ No, it is too late, and you cannot take the credit of it. 
We are going to Madame’s apartments; so come at once.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Manicamp ; “ lead on, then ! ” and he 
followed Montalais, who ran before him as lightly as 
Galatea. 

“ This time,” said Manicamp, as ho followed his guide, 
** I do not think that stories about bunting expeditions 
would be acceptable. We will try, however, and if need 
be — why, if need be, we must find something else.” 

Montalais still ran on. 

“How fatiguing it is,” thought Manicamp, “to have 
need of one’s head and legs at the same time 1 ” 
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At last, however, they arrived. Madame had just fin- 
ished her toilet for the night, and was in a most elegant 
deiJiabUle ; but it must be undeistood that she had changed 
lier dress before she liad any idea of being subjected to 
the emotions which agitated her. Slie was waiting with 
the most restless impatience, and MontiiLiis and Manicamp 
found her standing near the door. At the sound of tlieir 
approaching footsteps Mi}dame came forward to meet 
them. " Ah ! ” she said, at last [ " 

“ Here is M. Manicamp,” replied Montalais. 

Manicamp bowed with the greatest ri'^pect. Madame 
signed to Montalais to witlnlraw, and she immediately 
obeyed. Madame followed her with her eyes in silence 
until the door closed behind lier, and then turning to 
Manicamp said, “ What is the matter 1 And is it true, 
as I am told, M. de Manicamp, that some one is lying 
wounded in the chateau ‘I ” 

“Yes, Madame, unfortunately so, — M. de (luichc.” 

“ Yes, M. do Guiche,” repeated the princess. “ I had, in 
fact, heard it rumored, but not confirmed- And so, in per- 
fect truth, it is M. de Guiche who lias met this misfortune 1 ” 
M. de Guiche himself, Madame.” 

“ Are you aware, M. de Manicamp,” said the princess, 
hastily, “that the king has the strongest antipathy to 
duels?” 

“ Perfectly so, Madame ; but a duel with a wild beast 
is not amenable to liis Majesty.” 

“ Oh, you will not insult me by supposing that I should 
credit the absurd fable which has been reported — with 
what object I cannot tell — respecting de Quiche’s hav- 
ing been wounded by a wild boar. No, no, Monsieur, the 
real truth is known ; and at this moment, in addition to 
the inconvenience of his wound, M. de Guiche rune the 
risk of losing his liberty.” 

Voii. Ill, — 17 
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“ Alas, Madame,” said Manicamp, “ I am well aware of 
that ; but what is to be done 1 ’* 

“You have seen his Majesty 1 ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ What did you say to him 1 ” 

“ I told him how M. do Guiche had been to the chase, 
and how a wild boar had rushed forth out of the Hochin 
wood ; how M. de Quiche fire(| at it, and how, in fact, the 
furious brute dashed at the hunter, killed his horse, and 
grievously wounded himself.” 

“ And the king believed that 1 ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Oh, you surprise me, M. de Manicamp ; you surprise 
me very much ! ” and Madame walked up and down 
the room, casting a searching look from time to time at 
Manicamp, who remained motionless and impassive in 
the same position that ho had taken on his entrance. 
At last she stopped. “ And yot,” she said, “ every 
one hero seems agreed in giving another cause for tliis 
wound.” 

“What cause, Madame?” said Manicamp ; “ may I be 
permitted, without indiscretion, to ask your Highness that 
question ? ” 

" You ask that ! — you, M. de Quiche’s intimate friend, 
his confidant, indeed ! ” 

“Oh, Madame! the intimate friend — yes; the con- 
fidant — no. Do Quiche is one of those men who can 
keep his own secrets, — who has some of his own, cer- 
tainly, but who never bi'eathes a syllable about them. 
De Guiche is discretion itself, Madame.” 

“Very well, then; those secrets which M. de Quiche 
keeps so scrupulously, I shall have the pleasure of ac- 
quainting you with,” said the princess, spitefully, “ For 
ths king maj possibljr question you a second time; and if 
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on the second occasion you were to repeat tlie same stoiy 
that you told him at first, he possibly might not be yerj 
well satisfied with it.” 

“ But, Madame, I think your Highness is mistaken with 
regard to the king. His Majesty has been perfectly satis- 
fied with me, I assure you.” 

“In that case, permit me to tell you, M. de Manicamp, 
it only shows tliat his Majesty is very easily satisfied.” 

“ I think that your Highness is wrong in arriving at 
such an opinion j his Majesty is well known not to be 
contented except with very good reasons.” 

“ And do you suppose that he will thank you for your 
officious falsehood, wlien he learns to-morrow that M. de 
Guiche had, on behalf of his friend M. de Bragelonne, a 
quarrel which ended in an hostile meeting!” 

“ A quarrel on M. de Bragelonne’s account I ” said Man- 
icamp, with the most innocent expression in the world ; 
“ what does your royal Highness d.o me the honor to tell 
maV* 

“ What is there astonishing in that ! M. de Quiche is 
sensitive, irritable, and easily loses his temper.” 

“ On the contrary, Madame, I consider M. de Quiche 
to be very patient, and never sensitive or irritable except 
upon very good grounds.” 

“But is not friendship a just ground!” said the 
princess* 

“ Oh, certainly, Madame ; and particularly for a heart 
like bis!” 

“ Very good ; you will not deny, I suppose, that M. de 
Bragelonne is M. de Quiche’s friend!” 

“ A very great friend.” 

“Well, then, M. de Quiche has taken M. de Brage- 
lonne’a part; and as M. de Bragelonne was absent and 
Qould not fight, be foi]^t for him.” 
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Miinicariix) Legaii to smile, and moved his head and 
shoulders very slightly, as much as to say, Oh, if you 
will positively have it so — ” 

“ But &j)cak, at all events,” said the princess, out of 
l)ationce ; “ speak ! ” 

•‘I'l ” 

“Of course; it is quite clear that you are not of my 
opinion, and that you have something to say.” 

“ I have only one thing to say, Madame.” 

“ Say it ! ” 

“ That I do not understand a single word of what you 
have just done rne the honor of telling me.” 

“ What ! you do not understand a single word about 
M. de Quiche’s cpiarrol with M. de Wardes ! ” exclaimed 
the princess, almost out of temper. 

Manicanip remained silent. 

“A quarrel,” Madame continued, “ which arose out of a 
conversation more or less scandalous in its tone and pur- 
port, and more or less well founded, respecting the virtue 
of a certain lady.” 

“ Ah ! of a certain lady, — that is quite another thing,” 
said Manicamp. 

“You begin to understand, do you not?” 

“Your Highness will excuse me, but I dare not — ” 

“ You dare not,” said Madame, exasperated ; “ very well, 
then, wait one moment, and I will dare.” 

“ Madame, Madame I ” exclaimed Manicamp, as if in 
great dismay, “ be careful of what you are going to say ! ” 

“ It would seem. Monsieur, that if I happened to be a 
man, you would challenge me, notwithstanding his Maj- 
esty’s edicts, as M. de Quiche challenged M. de Wardes ; 
and that, too, on account of the virtue of Mademoiselle de 
laValli^re.” 

“ Of Mademoiselle de la Vallicre 1 ”• exclaimed Mani- 
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camp, starting backwards, as if hers were the very last 
imme he expected to hear pronounced. 

“ What makes you start in that manner, M. de Mani- 
cainp 1 ” said Madame, ironically ; ** do you moan to say 
that you would be impertinent enough to suspect that 
young lady’s honor!” 

“Madame, in the whole course of this affair there has 
not been tlie slightest quosJtion of Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liere’s honor,” 

“ What ! when two men have almost blown each other’s 
brains out on a woman’s behalf, do you mean to say that 
slie has had nothing to do with the affair, and tliat her 
name has not been called in question at all ! I did not 
think you so good a courtier, M. de Maiiicamp.” 

“ Pray forgive me, Madame,” said tlie young man; “ but 
we are very far from understanding eacli other. You do 
me the honor to speak one kind of language, while I, it 
seems, am speaking altogether anotlicr.” 

“T beg your pardon, but 1 do not understand your 
moaning.” 

“ Forgive me, tlien ; but T fancied I understood your 
Highness to remark that Messieurs de (liiichc and de Wardes 
had fought on Mademoiselle d© la Valliere’s account.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ On account of Mademoiselle de la Vallieie, I think 
you said i ” repeated Manicamp. 

“ I do not say that M. de Guiche personally took an 
interest in Mademoiselle de la Valliere, but I say that he 
did so as representing or acting on behalf of another.” 

“ On behalf of another i ” 

“ Come, do not always assume such a bewildered look ! 
Does not every one here know tlnat M. do Bragelonne is 
affianced to Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, and that befur© 
he went 9^ j'hp i^jssiop to London with which the king 
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intrusted him, he charged his friend M. de Guiche to 
watch over that interesting young lady h ” 

Ah I there is nothing more fox me to say, them Yoni 
Highness is well-informed." 

"Of everything; so I beg you to understand that clearly," 

Manicamp began to laugh, — which almost exasperated 
the princess, who was not, as we know, of a very patient 
and enduring disposition. 

" Madame," resumed the discreet Manicamp, bowing to 
the princess, " let us buiy this affair altogether in forget- 
fulness, for it will never be quite cleared up." 

" Oh ! so far as that goes there is nothing more to be 
done, and the information is complete. The king will 
learn that Dc Guiche has taken up the cause of this little 
adventuress, wlio gives herself all the airs of a grand lady ; 
he will learn that M. de Bragolonno having nominated 
his friend M. de Guiche his guardiaii-in-ordinary of the 
garden of the Hosperides, the latter immediately fastened, 
as he was required to do, upon M. de Wardes, who ven- 
tured to touch the golden apple. Moreover, you cannot 
pretend to deny, M. de Manicamp, — you who know 
everything so well, — that the king, on his side, casts a 
longing eye upon this famous treasure, and that he very 
likely will bear no slight grudge against M. de Guiche for 
constituting himself the defender of it. Are you suffi- 
ciently well informed now, or do you require anything 
further 1 If so, ei>eak, Monsieur!" 

No, Madame, there is nothing more that 1 wish to 
know." 

" Learn, however, — for you ought to know it, M. de 
Hanicamp, ^ learn that his Majesty’s indignation will be 
followed by terrible consequences. In princes of a siinilav 
temperament to that of his Majesty, the passion wbmk 
jealous causes sweeps down Ute a whirlwind/’ 
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“Which you will temper, Madame.” 

“ 1 ! ” exclaimed the princess, with a gesture of inde* 
Bcribable irony, — “II and by what riglit, may I ask 

“ Because you dislike injustice, Madame/’ 

“ And according to your account, then, it would be an 
injustice to prevent the king from arranging his love-affairs 
os he pleases.” 

“You will intercede, hovnever, in M. de Quiche’s favorl” 

“ You are mad, Monsieur,” said the princess, in a 
haughty tone. 

“ On the contrary, Madame, T am in tlie most perfect 
possession of my senses ; and, I repeat, you will defend 
M. de Guicho before the king” 

“ Why should I ] ” 

“ Because tlie cause of M. de Giiiclie is your own, 
Madame,” said Manicainp in a low voice, with all the 
ardor with which his eyes were kindled, 

“ What do you mean 1 ” 

“ I mean, Madame, that with respect to the defence which 
M. de Guiche undertook in M. de Brageloniie’s absence, I 
am surprised that your Highness has not detected a pretext 
in La Vallicre’s name having been brought forwaitl.” 

“ A pretext — but a pretext for what 1 ” repeated the 
princess, hesitatingly, for Manicamp’s steady look had just 
revealed something of the truth to her. 

“ I trust, Madame,” said the young man, “ that I have 
now said sufficient to induce your Highness not to over- 
whelm before bis Majesty my poor friend De Guiche, 
against whom all the malevolence of a party bitterly 
opposed to your own will now be directed.” 

“ You mean, on the contrary, I suppose, that all those 
who have no great affection for Mademoiselle de la Yah 
liire, and even perhaps a few of those who hate some 
regard for her, will be angry with the count 1” 
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“ Oh, Madame ! why will you push your obstinacy so 
far, and refuse to open your ears and listen to the words 
of a devotexl friend 1 Must I expose myself to the nsk of 
your displeasure] Must 1 name, contrary to my own wish, 
the person who was the real cause of this quarrel ] ** 

“ Tlie person ] ” said Madame, blushing. 

“Must I,“ continued Manicainp, “tell you how poor 
De Quiche became irritated, furious, exasperated beyond 
all control, at the difterent rumors which are circulating 
about this person ] Must I, if you persist in this wilful 
blindness, and if respect should continue to prevent my 
naming her, — must I, I repeat, recall to your recollection 
the various scenes which Monsieur had with the Tluki- of 
Buckingham, and the insinuations which were lot fall 
respecting the Duke’s dcpaiture] Must 1 remind you of 
the anxious care the count always took in his efibrts to 
please, to watch, to protect that person for whom alone he 
lives, for wliora alone he Lreathes] Widl, I will do so; 
and when I shall have made you recall all that, you will 
perhajis underhtaiid hoAV it happened that the count, at the 
end of his patience, and having been for some time past 
tormented by De Wardes, became, at the first disresiiect- 
ful expression whic-h the latter pronounced respecting the 
person in question, inflamed with passion, and panted for 
vengeance.” 

The princess concealed her face in her hands. “ Mon- 
sieur, Monsieur 1 ” she exclaimed ; “ do you know what 
you are saying, and to whom you are speaking ] ” 

“Therefore, Madame,” pursued Manicamp, as if he had 
not heard the exclamations of the princess, “ nothing will 
astonish you any longer, — neither the count’s ardor in 
seeking this quarrel, nor his wonderful address in trans- 
ferring it to grounds foreign to your own personal inters 
eats. That latter oirGumstaDce was, indeed, a marvellous 
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instance of tact and self-possession ; and if the person in 
whose behalf the Comte de G niche so fought and shed his 
blood docs in reality owe some gratitude to the poor 
wounded suirorer, it is not indeed on account of ilie blood 
lie has shed, or for the agony he has siiflued, but for the 
sto[is he has taken to preserve from eomnient or reflection 
an honor which is more precious to him than Ijis own.*’ 

“ Oh ! ** cried Madame,* as if she liad been alone, “ is it 
])c)ssible that the quarrel was on my account ] ” 

Manicamp felt that lie could now breathe for a moment, 
and gallantly had he won tlie right to do so. Madame, on 
her side, remained for some time plunged in a painful rev- 
erie. Her agitation could be seen by her panting bosom, 
by her languishing looks, by tbo frequency with which she 
pressed her hand upon her heait. But in her co(pictry 
was not so much a passive quality ; it was, on the contniry, 
a lire whicli sought for fuel to maintain itself, and which 
found what it required. 

If it be as you assert,” she said, “ the count will have 
obliged two persons at the same time ; for M. de Brage- 
loiine also owes a deep debt of gratitude to M. de Giiiche, 
— and with far greater reason, indeed, because everywhere 
and on every occasion Mademoiselle de la Valliere will 
he regarded as having been defended by this generous 
champion.” 

Manicamp perceived that there still remained some 
lingering doubt in the princess’s heart, “ A truly admir- 
able service, indeed,” he said, “is the one he has rendered 
to Mademoiselle de la Valliere ! A truly admirable service 
to M. de Brageloiine I The duel has created a sensation 
which in some respects casts a dishonorable suspicion 
upon that young girl, — a sensation which will of necessity 
embroil her with the viscount. The consequence is, that 
Wardes’s pistol-buUet has bad three i‘eeults instead of 
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oue, — it destroys at the same time the honor of a woman 
and the happiness of a man, and perhaps it has wounded 
to death one of the best gentlemen m F ranee. Oh^ Madame ! 
your logic is very cold ; it always condemns, — it never 
absolves.” 

Manicamp’s concluding words scattered to the winds 
the last doubt which lingered, not in Madame ’s heart, but 
in her head. She was no kmger a princess with her 
scruples, nor a woman with her returning suspicions ; she 
was one whose heart had just felt the mortal chill of a 
wound. “ Wounded to death • ” she murmured, in a fal- 
tering voice, oh, M, de Manicamp ! did you not say 
wounded to death 

Manicamp returned no other answer than a deep sigh. 

** And so you said that the count is dangerously 
wounded 1 ” continued the princess. 

Yes, Madame ; one of his hands is shattered, and he 
has a bullet lodged in his breast.” 

Gracious heavens ! ” resumed the princess, with a 
fbyerish excitement, ** this is horrible, M. de Manicamp ! 
A hand shattered, do you say, and a bullet in his breast 1 
And that coward, that wretch, that assassin, De Wardes, 
who did it I Heaven is unjust ! 

Manicamp seemed overcome by violent emotion. He 
had, in fact, displayed no little energy in the latter part of 
his speech. As for Madame, she no longer regarded con- 
rentional proprieties ; for when with her passion spoke in 
accents either of anger or of sympathy, nothing could any 
longer restrain her impulses. Madame approached Mani- 
eamp, who bad sunk down upon a seat, as if his grief 
were a sufficiently powerful excuse for committing an in* 
fijsotion of one of the laws of etiquette. Monsieur/' she 
said, seising him by the hand, ** bo flunk with me 1 ** 

Mmeatnp raised h» head. 
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Is M. de Guiche in danger of death *1 ” 

“ Doubly so, Madarae,” he replied ; “ in the first place 
on account of the homorrhago winch has taken place, an 
artery having been injured in the haiul ; and next, in con- 
sequence of the wound in his breast, wliich may — the 
doctor is afraid of it, at least — liave injured some vital 
part.” 

“ He may die, then 1 ” . 

‘^Diel — yes, Madame; and without even having the 
consolation of knowing that you were aware of his 
devotion." 

“You will tell him.” 

“I r* 

“ Yes ; are you not his friend 1 ” 

“ n Oh, no, Madame ! I will only toll M. do Guiche, 
if indeed the poor fellow is still in a condition to hear 
me, — I will only tell him what I have soon, — that is, 
your cruelty towards him.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, you surely will not be guilty of such 
barbarity ! ” 

“ Indeed, Madame, T shall speak the truth, for Nature 
is very energetic in a man of his age. The physicians are 
skilful men, and if by chance the poor count should sur- 
vive his wound, I should not wish him still to be exposed 
to dying of a wound of the heart, after having escaped that 
of the body; ” and with these words Manicamp rose, and 
with an expression of profound respect seemed to be de- 
sirous of taking leave. 

“ At least, Monsieur,” said Madame, stopping him with 
almost a suppliant air, “ you will he kind enough to tell 
me in what state your wounded fi’iend is, and who is the 
physician who attends him 1 ” 

“ As regards the state he is in, Madame, he is seriously 
iU j his physician ia M. Valot, his Majesty's private medi- 
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cal attendant. M. Valot is, moreover, assisted by a pro- 
fessional friend, to whose liouso M. de Guiclie has been 
carried,” 

'' What ! ho is not in the chateau 1 ” said Madame. 

“ Alas- Madsime ! the poor fellow was so ill that lie 
could not oven be conveyed hitliiT.*’ 

‘‘Give mo the address, Monsieur,” said the princess, 
hurriedly ; “ T will send to inquire after him.” 

“Jluo du Feurro ; a brick house, with white blinds. 
The doctor’s name is on the door.” 

“ You are returning to your wounded friend, M. de 
Maiiicamp 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

” You will be able, then, to do rno a service?” 

“ I am at your Highness’s orders.” 

“ Do what yon intemhd to do, — return to M. de Guiche, 
send away all those whom you may lind there, and have 
the kindness yourself to go away too." 

“ ^ladamo — ” 

” Let us waste no time in useless explanations. That is 
what I require ; sec nothing in it beyond what there 
really is, and ask nothing further than what I tell you. 
I am going to send one of my ladies, perhaps two, because 
it is now getting late. I do not wish them to see you, or, 
to be more frank, I do not wish you to see them. These 
arc scniples which you can understand, — you particularly, 
M. de Maiiicamp, who seem to be capable of divining 
everything.” 

“ Oh, Madame, perfectly ! I can even do better still. 
I will walk in advance of your messengers ; it will at the 
same time bo a means of showing them the way more 
accurately, and of protecting them" if it should happen that 
they needed protection, although there is no probability 

of ttl” 
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“ And in this way, then, they would bo sure of enter- 
ing without any difficulty, would they not?" 

** Certainly, Madame ; for as I should be the first to 
p£ws, I should remove any difficulties which might chance 
to be in the way." 

“ Very well ■ go, go, M. de Manicamp, and wait at the 
bottom of the staii-oaso.” 

“ I go at once, Madame."' 

“ Stay 1 " Manicamp paused. " When you hear the 
footsteps of two women descending tlie stairs, go out, and 
without once turning round, take the road which leads to 
where the poor count is lying ” 

“ But if, by any mischance, two other persons were to 
descend, ainl I were to he mistaken f ” 

You will hear one of the two claj) her hands together 
very softly three times. So, go 1” 

“ Yes, Madame ; ” and Manicamp turned, bowed once 
more, and left the room, his heart overllowing with joy. 
In fact, he knew very well that the presence of Madame 
herself would be the best balm to apply to his friend^s 
wounds. A (iiiarter of an hour liad liardly elapsed when 
he hoard the sound of a door opened softly, and closed 
with the same precaution. He then heard light footfalls 
gliding down the staircase, and then three strokes with the 
hands, — that is to say, the signal agreed upon. He im- 
mediately went out, and faithful to his promise bent his 
way, without once turning his head, through the streets 
of Fontainebleau towards the doctor’s dwelling. 
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CHAPTER XXVIir. 

MALIOOBNE THE KEEPER OF THE RECOltDy OF THE 
KINGDOM OF FRANCE. 

Iwo women, whose figures were completely concealed by 
their mantles, and whose black velvet masks effectually 
hid the upper portion of their faces, timidly followed 
Manicamp’s steps. On the fii^t tloor, behind curtains of 
red damask, the soft light of a lamp placed upon a side- 
board illumined a room, at the other extremity of which, 
on a largo bedstead supported by spiral columns, around 
which curtains of the same color as tliose that deadened 
the rays of the lamp had been closely drawn, lay De 
Guiche, his head supported by pillows, his eyes lookii g 
as if the mists of death were gathering there ; his long 
black hair, scattered in ringlets over the pillow, by its 
disorder made more prominent the hollowed and pale tem- 
ples of the young man. It could easily be perceived that 
fever was tlie principal occupant of that chamber. De 
Guiche was dreaming. His wandering mind was pursu- 
ing, through gloom and mystery, one of those wild crea- 
tions which delirium engenders. Two or tliree drops of 
blood, still liquid, stained the floor. 

Manicamp hurriedly ran up the stairs, but paused at 
the threshold, gently opened the door, looked into the 
room, and seeing that everything was perfectly quiet, ad- 
vanced on tiptoe to the large leathern arm-chair, a speci- 
men of furniture of the reign of Henry IV., and seeing 
that the nurse, as a matter of course, had dropped off to 
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sleep, awoke her, anil begged her to pass into the ad- 
joining room. Then, standing by the side of the bed, he 
remained for a moment deliberating whether it would be 
better to awaken De Guiche, in order to aequauit him 
with the good news. Bat as he began to hoar behind the 
door the rustling of the silken dresses and the hurried 
breathing of those who liad accompanied him, and as he 
already saw that the curtaifi wliich hung before the door- 
way seemed about to be drawn aside, he passed round the 
bed and followed the nurse into the next room. As soon 
as he had disappeared, the curtain was raided, and the two 
ladies entered the room he had just left. 

The one who entered first made a gesture to her com- 
panion which caused lier to take her position on a chair 
close to the door. Then she resolutely advanced towards 
the bed, drew back the curtains along the iron rod, and 
threw them in thick folds behind the head of the bed. 
She gazed upon the count’s pallid face, remarked his 
right hand enveloped in linen whose dazzling whiteness 
•was made more proniinent by tlie counterpane covered 
with dark leaves which was thrown across a portion of 
this bed of pain. She shuddered as she saw a spot of 
blood becoming larger and larger upon the linen bandages. 
The young man’s white chest was quite uncovered, as if 
the cool night air might assist his respiration. A small 
bandage fastened the dressings of the wound, around 
which a bluish circle of extravasated blood was gradually 
increasing in size. A deep sigh broke from the lips of the 
young woman. She leaned against one of the columns of 
the bed, and gazed, through the boles in her mask, upon 
the harrowing spectacle before her. A hoarse harsh sigh 
passed like a death-rattle through tlie count’s clinched 
teeth. The masked lady seized his left hand, which felt 
as hot as burning coals. Bat at the very luoment aha 
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placed her icy htand upon it, the action of the cold was 
such that De Oiikiie opened his eyes, and with a look of 
reviving int^dligoncc seemed as if strviggliiig back again 
into existence. The first thing upon which he fixed his 
gaze was this phantom standing erect hy liis bedside. At 
that sight his eyes hecainc dilated, hnt without any appear- 
ance of consciousness in thenn The lady thereupon made 
a sign to her companion, wlio liad remained near the door ; 
and in all probability the latter had already received her 
let;SOii, for in a clear tone of voice, and without any hesi- 
tation whatever, she pronounced tliese words : “ Monsieur 
the Count, lior rc^yal Highness Madame is desirous of know- 
ing how you are hearing up under the ])ain of your wound, 
and to ex[»ress to you, hy my lips, her great regret at 
seeing you suder.” 

As she pronounced the word Madame,” De Guiche 
started ; ho had not as yet iiotiiied the jieisuu to whom 
the voice belonged, and he naturally turned towards the 
direction whence it proceeded. But as he felt the cold 
liaiid still resting on liis own, he again turned to look at 
the motionless figure beside him. Was it you v/ho 
spoke to me, Madame 1 ” lie asked, in a weak voice, ** or 
is there another person besides you in the room?” 

“ Y('S,” replied tlio figure, in an almost unintelligible 
voice, as she bent down her head. 

“ Well ! ” said the wounded man, with a great effort, 
“ T tliank you. Toll Madame that I no longer regret 
dying, since she li.is remembered me.” 

At this word “ dying," pronc)unced hy this seemingly 
dying man, the masked lady could not restrain her tears, 
which flowed under her mask, and appeared upon her 
cheeks just where the mask left lier face bare. If De 
Guiche had been in fuller possession of his senses, he 
would have seen her tears roll like glistening pearls, and 
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fall upuii Ills bed. The lady, forgetting that she wore a 
mask, raised her hand as though to wipe her eyes, and 
meeting the rough cold velvet, she tore away her mask 
in anger and threw it on the floor. At the unexpected 
apparition before liiin, which seemed to issue from a cloud, 
De Guiche uttered a cry and stretched out his arms 
towards her; but every word perished on his lips, and his 
strength seemed utterly abaiidoning liim. II is right hand, 
which had followed his first imjiulse without calculating 
the amount of strength he had left, fell back again upon 
the bed, and immediately afterwards tlie white linen waa 
reddened with a larger spot than before. In the mean 
time the young man’s eyes became dim, and closed as if 
he were already struggling with the uiicon<iuerable angel 
of death ; and then, after a few involuntary movements, 
his head fell back motionless on bis pillow, — from pale 
he had become livid. The lady was frightened ; but now, 
contrary to its usual character, fright was fascinating. 
She leaned over the young man, gazed earnestly at hia 
pale and cold face, which she was almost tout liing, then 
imprinted a rapid kiss upon the left liand of De Guiche, 
who, trembling as if an electric shock had passed through 
him, awoke a second time, opened Ins large eyes, incapable 
of recognition, and again fell into a state of complete in- 
sensibility. Come,” she said to her companion, “ we 
must not I’emain here any longer ; I shall be committing 
some folly or other.” 

“ Madame, Madame, yemr Highness is forgetting your 
mask ! said her vigilant companion. 

“ Pick it up,” replied her mistress, as she tottered dis- 
tracted towards the staircase ; and as the street-door had 
been left only half closed, the two women, liglit as birds, 
passed through it, and with hurried steps returned to the 
palace. One of them ascended towards Madame’s apart 
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nienta, where she disappeared ; tlie other entered the room 
belong! 11 tu the maids of honor, namely, on the entresol^ 
and having reached her own room, sat down before a 
table, and without giving herself time even to breathe, 
wrote the following letter : — 

** This evening Madame has been to see M. de Guiche. 
Everything is g<jing on well on this side. See that yours is 
the same, and do not forget to burn this paper.*’ 

She then folded the letter in a long thin form, and 
leaving her room with every possible precaution crossed a 
corridor which led to the apartments ajjpropriated to tlio 
gentlemen attached to Moiihieur’s service. She stopped 
before a door, under wdiich, having previously given two 
short, quick knocks, she thrust the paper and fled. Then, 
returning to her own room, she removed every trace of 
her having gone out and also of having written the letter. 
Amid the investigations she was so diligently pursuing 
for this purpose, she perceived on the table the mask 
which belonged to Madame, and which, according to 
her mistress’s directions, she had brought back, but had 
forgotten to restore to her, “ Oh ! ” she said, I must 
not forget to do to-morrow what 1 have foi^gotten to 
do to-day.” 

And she took hold of the velvet mask by that part of 
it which covered the cheeks, and feeling that her thumb 
was wet, she looked at it. It was not only wet, but red« 
dened. The mask had fallen upon one of the spots of 
blood which we have already said stained the floor ; ahd 
from the black velvet outside, which had accidentally 
come into contact with it, the blood had passed through 
to the inside and stained the white cambric lining. 
** Oh ! ” said Montalais, for doubtless our readers have 
abeady recognised her by these various xnafia»uvreB| I 
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shall not give her back her mask ; it is far too precious 
now ; ” and rising from her seat, she ran to a box made 
of maple-wood, which enclosed different toilet articles 
and perfumery. “ No, not here,” she said ; “ such a treas- 
ure must not be abandoned to the slightest chance of 
detection,” 

Then, after a moment's silence, and with a smile which 
was peculiarly her own, she added : “ Beautiful mask, 
stained with the blood of that brave knight, you shall 
go and join that collection of wonders, La Valliere’s and 
Raoul’s letters, — that loving collection, indeed, which will 
some day or other form part of tlie history of France and of 
royalty. You shall be taken under M. Malicorne's care,” 
said the laughing girl, as she began to undress herself, — 
** under the protection of that worthy M. Malicorne,” she 
said, blowing out the taper, “ who thinks he was born only 
to become the master of apartments to Monsieur, and whom 
I will make keeper of tlie records and historiographer of 
the house of Bourbon and of the first families in the 
kingdom. Let him grumble now, that discontented 
Malicome 1 ” and she drew the curtains and fell fast 
asleep. 
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CHArTEK XXIX. 

THE JOURNEY. 

The next day being agreed upon for the departure, the 
king, at eleven o'clock precisely, descended the grand 
staircase with the two queens and Madame, in order to 
enter his carriage drawn by six horses, which were pawing 
the ground in impatience at the foot of the steps. The 
whole court awaited the royal appearance in the Fer-Jt- 
Cheval, in their travelling costumes ; the large number of 
saddled horses and carriages of ladies and gentlemen of 
the court, surrounded by their attendants, servants, and 
pages, formed a brilliant spectacle. The king entered his 
carriage with the two queens ; Madame entered a carriage 
with Monsieur, The maids of honor followed the ex- 
ample, and took their seats, two by two, in the carriages 
provided for them. The king’s carriage headed the pro- 
cession ; then came that of Madame ; then the others fol- 
lowed according to etiquette and rank. The weather was 
very warm ; a light breeze, which early in the morning 
all had thought sufficient to corl the air, soon became 
fiercely heated by the rays of the sun, lying in wait be- 
hind the clouds, and filtered through the heated vapor 
which rose from the ground only as a scorching wind, 
bearing particles of fine dust against the faces of the im- 
patient travellers. Madame w^as the first to complain of 
the heat. Monsieuris only reply was to throw himself 
back in the carriage, as if he were about to faint, and to 
Inundate himself 'vyith salts and perfumes, uttering the 
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deepest sighs all the wliile ; whereupon Mailamo said to 
him, with her most amidLle expressiun, “ Kually, Mon- 
sieur, I faneied that you W'ould have been polite enough, 
on account of the terrible lioivt, to have left me iiiy carriage 
to myself, and to have performed the journey yourself on 
horseback.” 

“ Ride on horseback ! ” cried the prince, with an accent 
of dismay which showed ho^v little idea he had of adopt- 
ing this strange project ; “you cannot be tliinking of such 
a thing, Madame ! My skin would i>ecl off if I were to 
expose myself to sucli a burning air as thus.” 

Madame began to laugh. “ You can take niy parasol,” 
she said. 

“ But the trouble of holding it ! ” rt'plied Monsieur, 
with the greatest coolness ; “besides, I have no horse.” 

“How 'I no horse!” replied the princess, who, if she did 
not obtain the solitude she desired, at least obtained the 
amusement of teasing, — “no horse! You are mistaken. 
Monsieur ; for I see your favorite bay out yonder.” 

“ My bay horse ! ” exclaimed tlie prince, attempting to 
loan forward to look out of the door ; but the movement 
he was obliged to make cost him so much trouble that ho 
did not half finish it, and he hastened to resume his posi- 
tion of repose. 

“ Yes,” said Madame ; “ youi horse, led by M. de 
Malioorne.” 

“Poor beast ! replied the prince ; “ how warm he will 
he!” 

And with these words he closed his eyes, like a man on 
the point of expiring. Madame, on her side, reclined in- 
dolently in the other corner of the carriage, and closed her 
eyes also, not however to sleep, but to think more at her 
ease* In the mean time the king, seated on the front seat 
of the oairiage, the back seat of whiph he had yielded ug 
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to the two queens, was a prey to that restless contrariness 
experienced by anxious lovers, who without being able to 
quench their ardent thirst are ceaselessly desirous of see- 
ing the loved object, and then go- away partially satisfied, 
without perceiving that they have acquired a more burn- 
ing thirst than ever. 

The king, whose carriage headed the procession, could 
not from the place he occupied perceive the carriages of 
Hhe ladies and maids of honor, which came last. Besides, 
lie was obliged to answer the eternal questions of the 
young queen, who, happy to ha\e with her *‘7wr dear 
husband^' as she called him, in utter forgetfulness of royal 
etiquette invested him with all her affection, stifled him 
with her attentions, afraid that some one might come to 
take him from her, or that he himself might suddenly 
take a fancy to leave her society. Anne of Austria, whom 
nothing at that moment disturbed except the occasional 
dull throbbings in her bosom, looked pleased and de- 
lighted, and although she perfectly conceived the king’s 
impatience, tantalizingly prolonged his sufiTerings by unex- 
pectedly resuming the conversation at the very moment 
when tlie king, absorbed in his own reflections, began to 
muse over his secret attachment. 

Everything — the little attentions of the queen, and 
the queen-mother’s tantalizing interiuptions — seemed to 
combine to make the king’s position almost insupportable# 
for he knew not how to control the restless longings of his 
heart. At first he complained of the heat, — a complaint 
which was merely preliminary to other complaints, but 
with snfiicient tact to prevent Maria Theresa from 
ing his real object. Understanding therefore the king’s 
remark literally, she began to fan Louis with her ostrich 
plumes. But the heat passed away, and the kmg then 
qomplained of cramps and stiffness in his } aM as the 
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carriages at that moment stopped to change horses, the 
queen said : Shall I get out with you ? I too feel tired 
of sitting. We can walk on a little distance ; the carriages 
will overtake us, and we can resume our places again.*' 

The king frowned ; it is a hard trial to winch a jealous 
woman subjects her husband whose fidelity she suspects, 
when, although herself a prey to jealousy, she watches 
herself so iiairowly that sho‘ avoids giving any pretext for 
an angry feeling. The king, therefore, in the present case 
could not refuse ; he accepted the offer, alighted from the 
carriage, gave his arm to the queen, and walked a short 
distance with her while the horses were being changed. 
As he walked along, he cast an envious glance upon the 
courtiers who were fortunate enough to ho performing 
the journey on horseback. 

The queen soon found out that walking pleased the 
king as little as riding in the carriage. She accordingly 
expressed a wish to return to her carriage; and the king 
conducted her to the door, but did not get in with her. 
He stepped back a few paces, and looked along the file of 
carriages to discover the one in which he took so strong 
an interest. At the door of the sixth carriage he saw 
La Valliere’s fair countenance. As the king thus stood mo- 
tionless, wrapped in thought, without perceiving that every- 
thing was ready, and that they were now waiting only for 
him, he heard a voice close beside him, addressing him in 
the most respectful manner. It was M. de Malicorne, in 
a complete costume of an equerry, holding over his left 
arm the bridles of two horses. 

*^Did your Majesty ask for a horee?” he said. 

“A horse 1 Have you one of luy horses here?” in- 
quired the king, who endeavored to remember the person 
who addressed him, and whose hice vras not as yet very 
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“ Sire,*' replied Malicorne, ** at all events, I have a 
horse which is at your Majesty’s service ; ** and Malicorne 
pointed to Monsieur’s bay horse, which Madame had ob- 
served. It was a beautiful creature and most royally 
caparisoned. 

“ But this is not one of my horses, Monsieur,” said the 
king. 

“ Sire, it is a horse out of his royal Highness’s stables ; 
but his royal Trighness does not ride when the weather is 
BO hot.” 

The king did not reply, but hastily approached the 
horse, which stood pawing the ground with his foot. 
Malicorne hastened to hold the stirrup for him, but his 
Majesty was already in the saddle. Restored to good hu- 
mor by this lucky accident, the king hastened smilingly 
towards the (peen’s carriage, wheie he was anxiously ex- 
pected; and notwitlistanJiiig Maiia Theresa’s preoccupied 
air, he said : “ I have been fortunate enough to find this 
horse, and I intend to avail myself of it. 1 felt stified in 
the carriage. Adieu, ladies- ! ” 

Then bending gi*aciously over the arched neck of hia 
steed, he disappeared in a second. Anne of Austria leaned 
forward, in order to look after him as he rode away ; he 
did not go very far, for when he reached the sixth carriage, 
he reined in his horse suddenly and took off his hat. He 
saluted La Valliere, who uttered a cry of surprise as she 
saw him, blushing at the same time with pleasure. Mon- 
talais, who occupied the other seat in the carriage, made 
the king a most profound bow ; and then, with all the 
tact of a woman, she pretended to be exceedingly inter* 
ested in the landscape, and withdrew herself into the left- 
hand comer. 

The conversation between the king and La Yallifere be- 
gan, as all lovenf conversations generally do, by eloquent 
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looks and by a few words devoid of meaning. The king 
explained how warm he had felt in his carriage, — so much 
so, indeed, that he had esteemed a horse as a benefaction. 
** And,” ne added, my benefactor is an exceedingly in« 
telligent man, for he seemed to guess my thoughts intui- 
tively. I have now only one wish, that of learning the 
name of the gentleman who so cleverly served his king 
and extricated him from liis' painful weariness.” 

Montalais during this colloquy, the first words of which 
had awakened her attention, liad slightly altered her posi' 
tion, and had contrived so as to meet the king's look as 
he finished his remark. It followed very natiirally that 
the king looked inquiringly as much at her as at La Val- 
liere ; she had every reason to suppose that it was she 
who was appealed to, and consequently might bo permitted 
to answer. She therefore said, “ Sire, the horse which 
your Majesty is riding belongs to Monsieur, and was being 
led by one of his royal Highness's gentlemen.” 

^^And what is that gentleman's name, may I ask, 
Mademoiselle 1 ” 

M. de Maiicorne, Sire.” 

The name produced its usual effect, for the king repeated 
it smilingly. 

” Yes, Sire,” replied Aure. ”Stay ! it is that gentleman 
who is galloping on my left hand ; ” and indeed she 
pointed out our Maiicorne, who with a very sanctified 
expression was galloping on the left side of the carriage, 
knowing perfectly well that they wore talking of him at 
that very moment, but sitting in his saddle as if he were 
deaf and dumb. 

"Yes,” said the king, "that is the gentleman. I re- 
member bis face, and will not forget his name ; ” and the 
king looked tenderly at La Valliere. 

Ante had now nothing farther to do. She had let Mali- 
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corne’s name fall ; the soil was good j all that was neces- 
sary now was to lot the name take root, and the event 
would bear its fruit in due time. She consequently threw 
herself back in her corner, feeling perfectly justified in 
making as many agreeable signs of recognition as she 
liked to M. de Malicorne, since the latter had had the 
happiness of pleasing the king. As will very readily be 
believed, Montalais was not mistaken , and Malicorne, 
with his quick ear and his sl]^ look, seemed to interpret 
her remark as “ x\ll goes on well,” the wliole being ac- 
companied by a pantomime which he fancied conveyed 
something resembling a kiss. 

** Alas ! Mademoiselle,” said the king, after a moment’s 
pause, “ the liberty and freedom of the country are soon 
about to cease ; your attendance upon Madame will be more 
strictly enforced, and we shall see each other no more.” 

“Your Majesty is too much attached to Madame,” re- 
plied Louise, “ not to come to see her frequently ; and 
whenever your Majesty may pass across the apartments — ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, in a tender voice, which was 
gradually lowered in its tone, “to perceive is not to 
see, and yet it seems that it would be quite sufficient 
for you.” 

Louise did not answer ; a sigh filled her heart almost 
to bursting, but she stifled it. 

You exercise a great control over yourself,” said the 
king to Louise, who smiled upon him with a melancholy 
expression. “Exert the strength you have in loving 
fondly,” he continued, “and I will bless Heaven for hav- 
ing bestowed it on you." 

La Vallidre still remained silent, but raised her eyes, 
brimful of affection, to the king. Louis, as if he had been 
overcome by this burning glance, passed his hand across 
bis forehead, and prearing his hone's sides with bis knees 
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made him bound sovoral paces forward. La Valliero, 
leaning back in her oarriage, witli her eves half closed, 
gazed fixedly upon this liandsonn* cMvalier, whose jdunies 
were floating in the breeze ; she cr)uld not but admire 
his graceful carriage, his delicate and nervous limbs, wdiieh 
pressed his horse’s side, and the regular outline of his 
features, which his beautiful curling hair .set off to great 
advantage, revealing occasionally his small .vml ^^cll-^V)rme(l 
ear. In fact, the poor girl w^as in lo\ e, and she revelled 
in her love. In a few moments the king was again by 
her side. 

“ Do you not perceive,” he said, “ how terribly your 
silence afiects mo 1 Oh, Mademoiselle, how pitilessly im- 
movable you would become if you were ever to resolve to 
break off all acquaintance with any one ! And then, too, I 
think you changeable ; in fact, — in fact, I dread this deep 
love which T have for you.” 

Oh, Sire, you are mistaken t ” said T^a Valliere ; ** if 
ever I love, it will be for my whole life.” 

“jy you love, you say,” exclaimed the king, sorrow- 
fully ; “ you do not love now, tlien.” She hid her face 
iu her hands. ‘‘You see,” said the king, “tliat I am 
right in accusing you ; you must admit that you are 
changeable, capricious, a coquette, perhaps.” 

“Oh, no, Sire, I assure you! No, I say again; no, 
no!” 

“ Promise me, then, that for me you will always be the 
same.” 

“ Oh, always, Sire ! ” 

“ That you will never show any of that severity which 
would break my heart, none of the sudden changes which 
would be worse than death to me.” 

“ Oh, no> no ! ” 

“ Very well, then I but listen. I like promises : T like 
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to place under the guaranty of an oath, under the pro- 
tection of Heaven in fact, everything which interests my 
heart and my affections. Promise me, or rather swear to 
me, that if in the life we are about to begin, — a life 
which will be full of sacrifico, mystery, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, and misunderstanding, — swear to mo that if wo 
should be deceiving or sliould misunderstand each other, 
or should bo judging each other unjustly, for that indeed 
w^ould be criminal in love such as ours, — swear to me, 
Louise — 

La VallicTo trembled with agitation to the very depths 
of her heart ; it was the lirst time she had hoard her name 
pronounced in that manner by her royal lover. As for the 
Ling, taking off his glove and reaching his ungloved hand 
within the carriage, he continued : “ Swear that never in 
all our quarrels will we allow one night even to pass by, 
if any misunderstanding should arise between us, without 
a visit, or at least a message, from either, in order to con* 
vey consolation and repose to the other.” 

La Vallicre took her lover’s burning hand between her 
own icy palms, and pressed it softly, until a movement 
of the horse, frightened by the proximity of the wheels, 
obliged her to abandon her happiness. She had sworn. 

Return, Sire,” she said, “ return to the queens ; I 
foresee a storm rising yonder, which threatens my peace 
of mind.” 

Louis obeyed, saluted Mademoiselle de Montalais, and 
set off at a gallop to rejoin the queens’ carriage. As be 
passed Monsieur’s carriage, he observed that be was fast 
asleep, although Madame, on her part, was wide awake. 
As the king passed her, she said, What a beautiful 
horse, Sire 1 Is it not Monsieur's bay horse 1 ” 

As for the young queen she merely remarked, “ Are you 
better now, Sirel” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TRIUMFEMINATE. 

On the kiiig^s arrival in Pans, he sat at tlie council which 
liad been suiuinoncd, and worked for a certain j)ortiDn ul’ 
the day. The queen remained at home witl) the (jiieen- 
raother, and burst into tears ass soon as slic hud taken 
leave of the king. “ Ah, Madame ! ’’ she said, “ the 
king no longer loves mi' ^ What will become of me 1 ” 

“ A husband always loves his wufe when slie is like 
you,” replied Anne of Austria. 

“ A time may come when he will love another woman 
instead of me.” 

“ What do you call loving ? ” 

“ Oh ! always thinking of a person, always seeking her 
society.” 

“Do you happen to have remarked,” said Anne of 
Austria, “ that the king has ever done anything of the 
sort 1 ” 

“No, Madame,” said the young queen, hesitatingly. 

“ What is there to complain of, then, Marie ? ” 

And yet, my mother, admit that the king leaves me.” 

“ The king, my daughter, belongs to his people.” 

“ And that is the very reason why he no longer belongs 
to me ; and that is the reason, too, why I shall find my- 
self, as so many queens have been before me, forsaken and 
forgotten, while love, glory, and honors will be reserved 
for others. Oh, my mother, the king is so handsome! 
How often will others tell him that they love him^ and 
How much, indeed, they must do so!” 
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“ It is very seldom that women love the man in loving 
the king. But should that happen, — which I doubt, — 
you should rather wish, Marie, that such women should 
really love your husband. In the first place, the devoted 
love of a mistress is an element in the rapid dissolution of 
a lover’s afh'ction ; and in the second place, by dint of 
loving, the mistress loses all influence over her lover, 
whose power or wealth she does not covet, caring only 
for his aflectiun. Wish, therefore, that the king should 
h)ve but lightly, and that his mistress should love with 
all her heart.” 

“Oh, my mother, what power may not a deep affection 
exercise over him ! ” 

“ And yet you say you are abandoned 1 ” 

“ QiiitiJ true, quite true ; I speak absurdly. There is a 
feeling of anguish, however, which I can never control.” 

“ And that is — ” 

“ The king may make a happy choice, — may find a 
home, not far from that wc can ofl’er him, — a home with 
children around him, tlie children of another woman than 
myself. Oh, 1 should die if I were ever to see the king’s 
children ! ” 

“ Marie, Marie ! ” replied the queen-mother, with a 
smile, as she took the young queen’s hand in her own, 
“remember what I am going to say, and let it always 
be a consolation to you, — the king cannot have a 
Dauphin without you, and you may have one without 
him.” 

With this remark, which she accompanied with an 
expressive burst of laughter, the queen-mother left her 
daughter-in-law in order to go to meet Madame, whose 
arrival in the grand boudoir had just been announced by 
one of the pages. 

Madame had scarcely taken time to change her dress. 
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Her face revealed her agitation, which betrayed a plan 
the execution of wliicli occupied her mind, while the 
probable results disturbed her. “I came to ascertiiin,” 
she said, “ whether your Majesties are sulferiiig any 
fatigue from our journey.'* 

" None at all,” said the queeii-m other. 

“Very slight,” replied Maria Theresa. 

“ I have suffered from aiyioyance more than from any- 
thing else,” said Madame. 

“ What annoyance '/ ” inquired Anne of Austria. 

“ The fatigue which the king undergoes in riding on 
horseback.” 

“That does the king good.” 

“ And it was I wlio advised liim to do it,” said Maria 
Theresa, turning pale. 

Madame said not a word in rc[>ly ; lint one of those 
smiles which were pecidiarly her own flitted for a mo- 
ment across her lips, without passing ov(’r the rest of her 
face ; then, immediately clianging tlie suliject of conversa- 
tion, she continued : “ Wo shall find Pans precisely like 
the Paris we left, — the same intrigues, plots, and flirta- 
tions going on.” 

“ Intrigues I To what intrigues do you allude 7 ” in- 
quired the queen-mother. 

“ People are talking a good deal about M. Fouquet and 
Madame de Plessis-Jlelliere.” 

“Who makes up the number to about ten thousand,” 
replied the queen-mother, “But what are the plots, if 
you please 1 ” 

We have, it seems, certain misunderstandings with 
Holland.” 

“What about?” 

“Monsieur has been telling me the story of the medals.” 

“Oh I” exclaimed the young queen, “you mean tlioso 
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medals which were struck in Holland, on which a cloud 
is seen passing across the sun, which is the king’s device. 
You are wrong in calling that a plot, — it is an insult.” 

But so contemptible that the king can well despise 
it,” replied the queen -mother. “Well, Mdiat are the flir- 
tations to which you alluded? Do you mean that of 
Madame d’Oloune?” 

No, no ; nearer ourselves than that.” 

‘‘ Casa de usitd^^ murmured the queen-mother, and 
without moving her lips, in Maria Theresa^s ear. 

She was not overheard by Madame, who thus con- 
tinued : “ You know the tenible news ? " 

“ Oh, yes ; M. de Guiche’s wound.” 

“ And do you attribute it, as every one else does, to an 
accident which happened to him while hunting ?” 

“ Why, yes,” said both the queens together, their in- 
terest awakened. 

Madame drew closer to them, as she said, in a low tone, 
** It was a duel.” 

Ah ! ” said Anne of Austria, in a severe tone ; for in 
her ears the word “ duel,” which had been forbidden in 
France since she had reigned over it, had a wicked sound. 

A most deplorable duel, which has nearly cost Mon- 
sieur two of his best friends, and the king two of his best 
servants.” 

” What was the cause of the duell ” inquired the young 
queen, animated by a secret instinct. 

“Flirtations,” repeated Mailame, triumphantly. “These 
gentlemen were conversing about the virtue of a lady. 
One of them thought that Pallas was a very second-rate 
person compared to her j the other pretended that the 
lady in question was an imitation of Venus alluring Mars ; 
and upon my word the two gentlemen fought like Hector 
and Achilles.” 
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“Venus alluring Marsl” aakl the young queen, in a 
low tone, without venturing to examine into tlie allegory 
very deeply. 

“ Who is the lady 1 ** inquired Anno of Austria, abruptly. 
“ You said, I believe, that she was one of the ladies of 
honor ] ” 

“ Did I say so ? replied Madame. 

“Yes; I even thought that I heard you give her name.” 

“ Are you not aware that such a woman is of ill omen 
to a royal house ? ’* 

“Is it Mademoiselle de la Valliere? ” said the queen- 
motlier. 

“ Yes, indeed, it is that ngly little creature.” 

“ I thought that she was affianced to a gentleman who 
certainly is not — at least, I suppose so — either M. de 
Guiche or M. de Wardes.” 

“Very possibly, Madame.” 

The young queen took up a piece of tapestry, and be- 
gan to unravel it with an affectation of tranquillity which 
her trembling fingers contradicted. 

“ What wore you saying about Venus arid Mars ? ” pur- 
sued the queen-mother. “ Is there a Mars also 1 ” 

“She boasts of that being the case.” 

> “ Did you say she boasts of it ? ” 

“ That was the cause of the duel.” 

“ And M. de Guiche upheld the cause of Mars ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly, like the devoted servant he is,” 

“The devoted servant of whom?” exclaimed the young 
queen, forgetting all her reserve in allowing her jealousy 
to escape her ; “ the servant of whom ? ” 

“ Mars not being able to be defended except at the ex- 
pense of this Venus,” replied Madame, “ M. de Guiche 
maintained the perfect innocence of Mars, and no doubt 
affirmed that it was a mere boast of VeuiW,” 
yoit, fiJ, — 19 
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''And M. do Wardes,’’ said Anne of Austria, quietly, 
** spread tlie report that Venus was right, I suppose 1 ” 

“ Ah ! Do Wardes,” thought Madame, “ you shall pay 
most dearly for the wound you have given that noblest of 
men ! ” And she began to attack De Wardes with the 
greatest bitterness ; thus discharging the debt of the 
wounded man and her own, with the assurance that she 
was working the future ruin of her enemy, Slie said so 
much, in fact, tlint had Maiiicamp been there he would 
have regretted tlmt he had shown such strong regard for 
his friend, inasmuch as it resulted in the ruin of his un- 
fortunate foe. 

I see in the whole affair but one cause of mischief, and 
that is La Valliere herself,*’ said the queen-mother. 

The young queen resumed )ier work with a perfect in* 
differonco of manner, while Madame listened eagerly. 

“ Is not that your opinion ? ” said Anne of Austria to 
her. “Do you not lay to lier the cause of this quarrel 
and encounter 'I ” 

Madame replied by a gesture which was no more a sign 
of offirmation than of dissent. 

“ I do not yet quite understand what you said just now 
about the danger of coquetry,’* resumed Anne of Austria, 

“ It is quite true,” Madame hastened to say, " that if 
the girl liad not been a coquette. Mars would not have 
thought at all about her.** 

The repetition of tliis word “ Mars ** brought a passing 
color to the young queen’s cheeks ; but she still continued 
her work. 

“ I will not permit that in my court gentlemen should 
be set against one another in this manner,” said Anne 
of Austria, calmly. “ Such manners were useful enough, 
perhaps, in a time when the divided nobility had no other 
rallying-point than mere gallantry. At tUat time vemeni 
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\4rho8e sway was absolute and undivided, were privileged 
to encourage men’s valor by frequent trials of their cour- 
age ; but now, thank Heaven, there is but one master in 
France, and to him every thought of the mind and every 
pulse of the body are duo. I will not allow my son to 
be deprived of any one of his servants ; ” and she turned 
towards the young qiicoii, saying, What is to be done 
with this La Valliore 1” 

“La Valliere?” said the queen, apparently surprised; 
“ I do not even know the name ; and she aooompanied 
this answer with one of those frigid smiles which are 
observed only on royal lips. 

Madame was herself a princess great in every respect, 
— great in intelligence, great by birth and pride. The 
queen’s reply, however, completely astonished her, and 
she was obliged to pause for a moment in order to re- 
cover hei’self. “ She is one of my maids of honor,” she 
replied, with a bow. 

“ In that case,” retorted Maria Theresa, in the same 
tone, “it is your affair, my sister, and not ours.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” resumed Anne of Austria, “ it is 
my affair ; and I perfectly well understand,” she pur- 
sued, addressing a look full of intelligence at Madame, 
“ Madame’s motive for saying what she has just said.” 

“ Everything which emanates from you, Madame,” said 
the English princess, “proceeds from the lips of Wisdom.’* 

.“If wo send this girl back again to her own family,” 
said Maria Theresa, gently, “ we must bestow a pension 
upon her.” 

“Which I will provide for out of my income,” ex- 
claimed Madame, quickly. 

“ No, no, Madame,” interrupted Anne of Austria ; “ no- 
disturbance, I beg. The king does not like to have any 
woman spoken of with disrespect. Let everything be 
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done quietly, if you please. Will you have the kindness, 
Madame, to send for this girl here ? You, my daughter, 
will have the goodness to retire to your own room,” 

The old queen’s requests were commands ; and as Maria 
Theresa rose to return to her own apartments, Madame 
ruse in order to send a page to summon La Valliere. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

THE FIUST QUARREL. 

La VALLiisRE entered the queen-moth er^s apartments with- 
out in the least suspecting that a serious plot was being 
concerted against her. She thought it was for something 
connected with her duties, and never had the queen-mother 
been unkind to her when such was the case. Besides^ not 
being immediately under the coniroJ of Anne of Austria, 
she could have only an official connection with her, to 
wdiich her own gentleness of disposition and the rank of tlie 
august princess made her yiehl on every occasion with 
the best possible grace. She therefore advanced towards 
the queen-mother with that soft and gentle smile which 
constituted her principal charm ; and as she did not ap- 
proach sufficiently close, Anne of Austria signed to her to 
come nearer. Madame then entered the room, and with a 
perfectly calm air took her seat beside her raother-in-law 
and continued the work which Maria Theresa had begun. 
When La Vallicre, instead of the directions which she 
expected immediately to receive, perceived these prepa- 
rations, she looked with curiosity, if not with uneasiness, 
at the two princesses. Anne seemed deliberating, while 
Madamo maintained an affectation of indifference winch 
would have alarmed a less timid person even than Louise. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the queen-mother suddenly, with- 
out attempting to moderate or disguise her Spanish accent, 
which she never failed to do except when she was angry, 
come closer ; we were talking of you, as every oile else 
seems to be doing.” 
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“ Of mo ! exclaimed La V illiere, turning pale. 

** Pretend to be ignorant of it ; that is right. Do you 
know of the duel between M. de G niche and M. do 
Wardcsl” 

“ Oh, Madame 1 I heard a rumor of it yesterday,” said 
La Vallicro, ('las[)ing her hands. 

“And did you not farcs(*e this quarrel ? ” 

“Why should I, Madame?” 

“ Jlocause two men never fight without a motive, and 
because you must bo aware of the motive which awakened 
the animosity of the two adversaries.” 

“ I am perfectly ignorant of it, Madame,” 

“ A j)erscvering denial is a very commonplace mode of 
defence ; and you, who have great pretensions to be witty 
and clever, Madcnioisello, ought to avoid commonplaces. 
What else have you to say ? ” 

“ Oh, Madame, your Majesty terrifies mo with your cold 
seventy ! Have I been so unfortunate as to incur your 
disjileasure ? ” 

Madame began to laugh, and La Vallicro looked at her 
with an amazed air. 

Anne resumed : “ My displeasure ! — incur my displeas- 
ure ! You do not reflect. Mademoiselle de la Valliere, that 
it is necessary for mo to notice people in order to visit 
them with my displeasure. 1 notice you only because peo- 
ple are talking about you a little too much, and I do not 
like to have them talk about the young ladies of my 
court,” 

“ Your Majesty does me great honor,” replied La Val- 
liere, alarmed ; “ but I do not understand why people 
should occupy themselves with me.” 

“ Then 1 will tell you. iM. do Guiche has been obliged 
to undertake your defence.” 

“ My defence ? ” 
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** Yes. He is a gallant knight, and beautiful adventur- 
esses like to see brave knights couch their lances in their 
honor. But for my part 1 hate fields of battle ; and more 
than all, do 1 hate adventures, and — Make your own 
application ! ” 

La Valliere sank at tlie queen’s feet, who turned her 
back upon her. She stretched out her hands towards 
Madame, who laughed in .her face. A feeling of pride 
made her rise to her feet. 

“ I have begged your Majesty to tell me wliat is the 
crime I am accused of, — I can claim iliis at your Majesty’s 
hands ; and I observe that I am condemned before I am 
even permitted to justify myself.” 

“Eh! indeed,” cried Anno of Austria, “listen to her 
fine phrases, Madame, and to her lino sentiments ; slic is 
an inexhaustible well of tenderness and of heroic expres- 
sions. One can easily see, young lady, that we have cul- 
tivated our mind in the society of crowned heads.” 

La Valliere felt -struck to the heart ; she became, not 
paler, but as white as a lily, and all her strength forsook her. 

“I wished to inform you,” interrupted the queen, dis* 
dainfully, “that if you continue to nourish such feelings, 
you will humiliate the rest of ns to such a degree that 
wo shall be ashamed to appear before you. Become sim- 
ple in your manners, Mademoiselle ! By the by, I am 
informed that you are affianced ; is it the case ? ” 

La Valliere pressed her liand over her heart, which was 
wrung with a fresh pang. 

“ Answer when you are spoken to 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ To a gentleman 1 ” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ His name r’ 

“ M. le Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 
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** Are you aware that it is an exceedingly fortunate cir- 
cumstance for you, Mademoiselle, that such is the case 1 
And without fortune or position, as you are, or without 
any very great personal advantages, you ought to bless 
Heaven for having procured you such a future as seems 
to be in store for you.” 

La Valhero did not reply. 

“ Where is this Vicomte de Bragelonne 1 ” pursued the 
queen. 

** In England,” said Madame, ** where the report of this 
young lady's success will not fail to reach him.” 

“ Oh, Heaven ! ” murmured La Valliere, in despair. 

“Very well, Mademoiselle,” said Aiinc of Austria, “ we 
will got this young gentleman to return, and send you 
away somewhere with him. If you are of a ditferent 
opinion, — for girls have strange views and fancies at 
times, — trust to me, I will put you in the proj>er path 
again. I have done as much for girls who are not so good 
as you are, perhaps.” 

La Valliiire ceased to hear the queen, who pitilessly 
added : “ I will send you somewhere by yourself, where 
you may reilect seriously. Reflection calms the ardor of 
the blood, and swallows up all the illusions of youth. I 
sujipose you have understood me?” 

“ Madame, Madame ! ” 

“Not a word ! ” 

“ Madame, T am innocent of ever 3 rthing your Majesty 
can suppose. Oli, Madame ! you are a witness of my de- 
spair. I love, I respect, your Majesty so much ! ” 

“ It would be far better not to respect me at all,” said 
the queen, with chilling irony. “It would he far better 
if you were not innocent. Do you presume to suppose 
tliut I should bo satisfied simply to leave you unpunished 
if }(iu had committed the fault?” 
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" Oh, Madame, you are killing me ! ” 

acting, if you please, or I will undertake the 
denouement of the comedy. Leave the room ; return to 
your own apartment, and I trust my lesson may be of 
service to you.” 

** Madame 1 ” said La Valliere to the Duchesse d’Orleaiia, 
whose hands she seized in her own, ** do you, who are so 
good, intercede for me ! *' . 

“ I ! ** replied the latter, with an insulting joy, ^‘1 — 
good I Ah, Mademoiselle, I shall do nothing of the 
kind ! and with a rude, hasty gesture, she repulsed the 
young girl’s liand. 

La Valliere, instead of giving way, as from her extreme 
pallor and from her tears the two princesses might possi- 
bly have expected, suddenly resumed her calm and digni- 
fied air ; she bowed profoundly, and left the room. 

‘‘Well!” said Anno of Austria to Madame, “do you 
think that she will begin again?” 

“ I always suspect those gentle and patient characters,” 
replied Madame. “Nothing is more full of courage than 
a patient heait ; nothing is more self-reliant than a gentle 
spirit.” 

“ I assure you that she will think twice before she looks 
at the god Mars again.” 

“ Unless she secures the protection of his buckler,” 
retorted Madame. 

A proud, defiant look of the queen-mother was the 
reply to this objection, which was by no means deficient 
in shrewdness ; and both of them, almost sure of their 
victory, went to look for Maria Theresa, who was awaiting 
them and trying to disguise her impatience. 

Ii was then about half-past six in the evening, and the 
king had just partaken of some refreshment. He lost no 
but no sooner was the repast finished, aud business 
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matters settled, than he took De Saint-Aignan by the 
arm, and desired him to lead him to La Valliere’s apart- 
ments. The courtier uttered a loud exclamation. 

“ Well, what is that fori” i*eplied the king. “It is a 
liabit you will have to adopt j and in order to adopt a 
habit, you have to make a beginning.'* 

“ But, Sire, the young ladies* a[)artments here are as 
open ns daylight ; every one can see those who enter or 
leave them. If, however, some pretext or other were 
made use of, — if your Majesty, for instance, would wait 
until Madame were in her own apartments — ** 

“No j)retexts, no delays. I have had enough of these 
disappointments and these mysteries ; T cannot perceive 
in what respect the King of France dishonors himself in 
conversing with a clever girl. Evil be to him who evil 
thinks ! ” 

“ Will your Majesty forgive an excess of zeal on my 
parti” 

“ Speak freely.” 

“ And the queen 1 ” 

“ True, true ; I always wish the greatest respect to be 
shown to her Majesty. Well, then, this evening only will 
I pay MadeinoisolJe de la Vallicre a visit, and after to- 
day I will make use of all the pretexts you like. To-mor- 
row we seek them ; to-night I have not the time.** 

De Saint-Aignan did not reply ; ho descended the steps, 
preceding the king, and crossed the different courtyards 
with a feeling of shame, which the distinguished honor 
of supporting the king did not remove. For De Saint- 
Aignan wished to stand well with Madame as well as 
with the two queens, and he did not, on the other hand, 
wish to disjilease Mademoiselle de la Valliere ; and in 
order to carry out so many prouiising affairs, it was diffi- 
cult to avoid jostling against some obstacle pr ptber- 
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Besides, the windows of the young queen's rooms, those 
of the queen-mother’s, and of Madame’s looked out upon 
the courtyard of the maids of honor. To be seen con- 
ducting the king, therefore, would bo effectually to quar- 
rel with three great princesses — with three women whose 
authority was unbounded — for the slight induc(‘ment of 
gaining ephemeral credit with a mistress. The unhappy 
De Saint-Aignan, who had displayed so much courage in 
taking La Vallicre’s part “in the park of FontaiiKjbleau, 
did not feel himself so bravo in the broad daylight, and 
found a thousand defects in the poor girl which he was 
most eager to communicate to the king. But his trial was 
soon over, — the courtyards were crossed ; not a curtain 
was drawn aside, nor a window opened. The king walked 
quickly because of his impatience, and also because of the 
long logs of De Saint-Aignan, who preceded him. At the 
door De Saint-Aignan wished to retire, but the king de- 
sired him to remain ; this was a delicate consideration on 
the king’s part, which the courtier could very well have 
dispensed with. He had to follow Louis into La Valli«‘re’8 
apartment. As soon as the king arrived, the young girl 
dried her tears, but did it so hurriedly tliat the king 
perceived it. He questioned her most anxiously and 
tenderly, and pressed her to tell him the cause of her 
emotion. 

“ I have nothing the matter with me, Sire,” she said. 

“ And yet you were weeping.” 

** Oh, no, indeed, Sire.” 

“ Look, De Saint-Aignan ! am I mistaken 1 ” 

De Saint-Aignan ought to have answered, but he was 
greatly embarrassed. 

“ At ad events, your eyes are red, Mademoiselle,” said 
the king. 

♦'The dust of the road merely, Sire/' 
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“ No, no ; you no longer possess that air of supreme 
contentment which renders you so beautiful and so attrac- 
tive. You do not look at mo. Why avoid my gaze % ” 
he said, as she turned aside her head. “In Heaven’s 
name, what is the matter 1 ” he inquired, beginning to 
lose all command over himself. 

“ Nothing at all, Sire, I repeat ; and I am perfectly 
ready to assure your Majesty that my mind is as free from 
anxiety as you could possibly wish.” 

“ Your mind at ease, when I see that you are embar- 
rassed in your every look and gesture! Has any one 
wounded or annoyed youl” 

“ No, no, Sire.” 

I insist upon knowing if such really be the case,” said 
the young prince, his eyes flashing. 

“ No one, Sire ; no one has offended me.” 

“ In that case do resume your gentle air of gayety, or 
that sweet melancholy look which I so loved in you this 
morning ; for pity’s sake, do so 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire, yes.” 

The king struck the floor impatiently with his foot, 
saying, “ Such a change is positively inexplicable ; ” and 
he looked at De Saint-Aignan, who had also remarked La 
Vallicre’s heavy languor of manner as well as the king’s 
impatience. 

It was utterly useless for the king to entreat, and as 
useless for him to try his utmost to overcome that deadly 
sorrow ; the poor girl was completely prostrated, — the 
aspect of death itself could not have awakened her from 
her torpor. The king saw, in her repeated negative replies, 
a mystery full of unkindness ; he began to look all around 
him with a suspicious air. 

There happened to be in La Vallicre’s room a miniature 
portnvit of Athos, The king remarked this portrait, whick 
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bore a considerable resemblance to Bmgclonne, for it had 
been taken when the count was quite a young man. He 
regarded this picture with a threatening air. La Valliere, 
in her depressed state of mind, and very far indeed from 
thinking of this portrait, could not interpret the king’n 
preoccupation. And yet the king’s mind was occupied 
with a terrible remembrance, which had more than once 
taken possession of him, but which he had always driven 
away. He recalled tlic intimacy which had existed be- 
tween the two young persons from their birth, the engage- 
ment which had followed, and the fact that Athos had 
himself come to solicit La Valhcrc’s hand for Kaoul. He 
imagined that on her return to Paris La Yalliere had 
found certain news from London awaiting her, and tliat 
this news had counterbalanced the influence which he 
had been enabled to exert over her. He immediately 
felt himself stung, as it were, by feelings of the wildest 
jealousy ; and he again questioned her, with increased 
bitterness. 

La Yalliere could not reply, unless she were to acknowl- 
edge everything, which would be to accuse the queen, 
and Madame also ; and the consequence would be that 
she would have to enter upon au open warfare with these 
two great and powerful princesses. She thought within 
herself that as she made no attempt to conceal from the 
king what was passing in her own mind, the king ought 
to be able to read her heart, in spite of her silence ; and 
that if he really loved her, he would have understood, 
and guessed everything. What was sympathy, then, if it 
were not that divine flame which should euliglitcn the 
heart, and save true lovers the necessity of words? She 
maintained her silence, therefore, satisfying herself with 
sighing, weeping, and concealing her face in her hands. 

These sighs and tears, which had at first distressed and 
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ithen alarmed Louis XIV.^ uow irritated him. He could 
not bear any opposition, — not the opposition which tears 
and sighs exhibited, any more than opposition of any other 
kind. His remarks, therefore, became bitter, urgent, and 
aggressive. This was a fresh cause of distress for the poor 
girl. From that very circumstance which she regarded as 
an injustice on lier loveFs part, she drew sufficient cour- 
age to bear, not only her other troubles, but even this 
one also. 

The king next began to accuse her in direct terms La 
Valliere did not even attempt to defend herself, she 
endured all his accusations without according any otlier 
reply than that of sliaking her head, without making any 
other remark than that which escapes every heai’t in deep 
distress, by a prayerful appeal to Heaven for lielp. Hut 
this ojaculaliun, instead of calming the king’s displeasure, 
rather increased it ; it was an appeal to a higher jiower 
than his own, to a being who could protect Ln Valliere 
against himself. Ho, moreover, saw himself seconded hy 
De Suiiit-Aignan j for De Saiut-Aignan, as we have ob- 
served, liaving seen the storm increasing, and not knowing 
the extent of the regard of which Louis XIV. was capable, 
felt by anticipation all the collected wrath of the three 
princesses, and the near approach of poor La Valliere^s 
downfall, and he was not true knight enough to resist the 
fear that he himself might possibly be dragged down in 
the impending ruin. De Saint-Aignaii did not reply to 
the king’s questions except by sliort remarks, pronounced 
half aloud ; and by abrupt gestures, whose object was to 
make tilings worse, and bring about a misunderstanding, 
the result of which would be to free him from the annoy* 
ance of having to cross the courtyards in broad open day, 
in order to follow his illustrious companion to La Val* 
apartments. 
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In the mean time the king’s anger momentarily in- 
creased ; he made two or three steps towards the door, as 
if to leave the room, but thou returned ; the young girl 
had not raised her head, althougli the sound of his foot- 
steps might liave warned her that hf‘r lovei' was leaving 
her. He drew himself up for a moment before her, with 
his arms crossed. “ For the last time, ISIadomoiselle,” he 
said, will you speak ] Will you assign a reason for this 
change, for this licklenoss, for this caprice 1 " 

What can I say ] ” murmured La Vallierc. Do you 
not see, Sire, that 1 am completely overwhelmed at this 
moment, — that I have no power of will or thought or 
speech 'I ” 

Is it so difficult, then, to speak the truth 1 You 
would have told me the truth in fewer words than those 
you have just uttered." 

But the trutli about what, Sire 1 ** 

“ About everything ” 

La Vallicre was just on the point of revealing the whole 
truth to the king ; her arms nnule a sudden movement as 
if they wiu’e about to open, but her lips remained silent, 
and her anus resumed tludr former position. The poor girl 
had not yet endured sufficient unhappiness to risk the ne- 
cessary revelation. “ 1 know nothing,” she stammered out. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed the king, this is more than mere 
coquetry or caprice ; it is treason.” And this time noth- 
ing could restrain him j the impulses of his heart were not 
sufficient to induce him to turn back, and he darted out 
of the room with a gesture of despair. De Saint-Aignan 
followed him, wishing for nothing bettor than to leave the 
place. 

Louis XIV. did not pause until he reached the staircase, 
and grasping the balustrade said, “ Fou see how shame- 
fully I have been duped." 
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“ How, Sire 1 inquired the favorite, 

“De Guiche fought on the Viconite de Bragelonne’s 
account, and this Bragelonne — oh, she still loves him ! 
I vow to you, Do Saint-Aignan, that if three days hence 
there should remain but an atom of affection for her in 
my heart, I should die from very shame ; ** and the king 
resumed his way to his own apartments. 

“ T assured your Majesty how it would be,” murmured 
De Saint-Aignan, continuing to follow the king, and tim- 
idly glancing up at all the windows. Unfortunately their 
return was not unobserved, as their arrival had been. 

A curtain was hurriedly drawn aside ; ^Madame was be- 
hind it. She had seen the king leave the apartments of 
the maids of honor ; and as soon as his Mnjesty had 
passed, she rose, left her own apartments liurriedly, and 
ran up the staircase, two steps at a time, which led to the 
room the king had just left. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

DESPAIR. 

After the departure of tlw king, La Valliere raised her- 
self from the ground, and extended lier arms, as if to foL 
low and detain him ; but when he had violently closed 
the door, and the sound of liis retreating footsteps was 
lost in the distance, she had hardly sufficient strength left 
to totter towards and fall at the foot of her crucifix. 
There she remained, broken-hearted, crushed, and over- 
whelmed by despair, forgetful of and indifferent to every- 
thing but her grief itself, — a grief, moreover, which she 
could not comprehend except by instinct and sensation. 
In the midst of the wild tumult of her thoughts. La Val- 
liere heard her door open again ; she started, and turned 
round, thinking that it was the king who had returned. 
She was mistaken ; it was Madame. What did she now 
care for Madame ! Again she sank down, her head rest- 
ing upon her devotional chair. It was Madame, excited, 
irritated, and threatening. But what was that to her 1 
“ Mademoiselle,” said the princess, standing before La 
Valliere, “this is very fine, I admit, — to kneel, and pray, 
and make a pretence of being religious ; but however sub- 
missive you may be before the King of heaven, it is de- 
sirable that you should pay some little attention to the 
wdll of the princes of the earth.” 

La Valliere raised her head painfully in token of 
respect. 

** Not long since,” continued Madame, '' a certain recom« 
mendation was addressed to you, I believe/' 

TOL. III. — 20 ■ 
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La Valliero’s fixed and wild gaze showed her uncon- 
sciousness and her forgetfulness. 

“The queen recommended you,” continued Madame, 
“ to conduct yourself in such a manner that no one could 
be justified in spreading any reports about you.” 

La Valliere’s look became an inquiiing one. 

“ Well,” con tinned Madame, “ there lias just gone out 
of yemr rooms some one whose presence here is an accusa- 
tion against you.” 

La ValJiero remained silent. 

“ I will not,” continued Madame, “ allow my household, 
which is that of the first princess of the blood, to set an 
evil example to the court ; yon would he the cause of such 
an example. 1 beg you to iiiiderstaiul, therefore, Made- 
moiselle, in the absence of any witness, — for 1 do not 
wish to humiliate you, — that you are from this moment 
at perfect liberty to leave, and that you may return to 
your mother at Blois.” 

La Vallicre could not sink lower, nor could she suffer 
more than she had already suffered. Her countenance 
did not even change, but she remained witli her hands 
crossed over her knees like tlio figure of the Magdalen. 

“Did you hear inel” said Madame. 

A shiver, which passed through her whole frame, was 
La Vallicre *8 only reply ; and as the victim gave no other 
sign of life, Madame left the room. And then, the very 
action of lier heart suspended, and her blood almost con- 
gealed as it Were in her veins. La Vallicre by degrees 
felt that the pulsations in her wrists, her neck, and tern* 
pies became more and more rapid. These pulsations, as 
they gi-adnally increased, soon changed into a species of 
brain fever, and in her temporary delirium she saw the 
figures of her friends contending with her enemies, floating 
before her vision. She heard, too, mingled together in 
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her deafened ears, words of menace and words of fond 
affection; she no longer had any conscioiisnoss of self- 
identity ; she seemed raised out of her former* existence as 
though upon the wings of a mighty tempest, iiul in the 
dim horizon of the path along winch her chiliiiinn Inirricd 
her, she saw the stone which covered lier tomb upraised, 
and tlie dark and appalling interior of eternal niglit re- 
vealed to her. But the horror of the dream which had 
possessed her senses soon faded away, and she was again 
restored to her liabitual resignation. A ray of hope pene- 
trated her heart, as a ray of sunlight streams into the 
dungeon of some unhappy prisoner. Her mind reverted 
to the journey from Foiitainobloau ; she saw tlie king at 
the door of her carriage, telling her that he loved her, 
asking for her love in return, requiring her to swear, and 
himself swearing too, that never should an evening jiass 
by, if ever a misunderstanding were to arise between them, 
without a visit, a letter, a sign of some kind, being sent, 
to replace the troubled anxiety of the evening by the calm 
repose of the night. It was the king who had suggested 
that, who liad imposed a promise upon her, who had him- 
self swmrn it also. It was impossible, therefore, slie rea- 
soned, that the king should fail to keep the promise whicli 
he had himself exacted, unless, indeed, the king were a 
despot who enforced Jove as he enforced obedience ; un- 
less, too, the king wore so indifferent that the first obstacle 
in his way were sufficient to arrest his further progress. 
The king, that kind protector, who by a word, by a single 
word, could relieve her distress of mind, — the king oven 
joined her persecutors. Oh, his anger could not possibly 
last ! ’ Now that he was alone, he would be suffering all 
that she herself was a prey to. But he was not tied hand 
and foot as she was : he could act, could move about, 
wuld come tc her ; while she, she — could do nothing but 
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wait. And tlie poor girl waited and waited with breath- 
less anxiety, for she could not believe it possible that the 
king would not come. 

It was now nearly half past ten. He would either come 
to her, or write to her, or send some kind word by M. de 
Saint-Aignan. If he were to come, oli ! how she would 
fly to meet him ; how she would thrust aside that excess 
of delicacy which she now discovered was misunderstood ; 
how eagerly she would explain : ‘‘ It is not I who do not 
love you ; it is the fault of others who will not allow mo 
to love you ! ” And then it must be confessed that as she 
reflected upon it, and precisely in proportion as she re- 
flected, Louis appealed to her to be less blameworthy. 
In fact, he was ignorant of everything. What must he 
have thought of the obstinacy with which she had re- 
mained silent ‘2 Impatient and irritable as the king was 
known to be, it was extraordinary that he had been able 
to preserve his temper so long. Oh, she certainly would 
not have acted in such a manner ; she would have under- 
stood everything, have guessed everything ! Yes ; but she 
was a poor girl, and not a great king. Oh, if he did but 
come, if he would but come, how eagerly she would for- 
give him for all he had just made her siifler ! how much 
more tenderly she would love him because she had so 
suffered ! And so she sat, with her head bent forward in 
eager expectation towards the door, her lips slightly parted, 
awaiting — and Heaven forgive her for the thought ! — the 
kiss which the king’s lips had in the morning so sweetly 
indicated when he pronounced the word amour ! If the 
king did not come, at least he would write ; it was a second 
chalice, — a chance less delightful, less happy than the other, 
but which would show an affection just as strong, if more 
timorous in its nature. Oh, bow she would devour his 
loiter, bow sho would hasten to answer it! and when 
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the messenger who had brought it had left her, how she 
would kiss, road over and over again, press upon her 
heart the happy paper which would have brought her ease 
of mind, tranquillity, and perfect liappinoss ! At all 
events, the king was not coming ; if the king did not 
write, he could nut do otherwise than send Dc Saint- 
Aignau, or De Saint-Aignan could not do otherwise than 
come of his own accord. Even if it wore a third person, 
how openly she would speak to him, — ilie royal presence 
would not be there to freeze her words upon hei tongue, — 
and then no suspicious feeling would remain a moment 
longer in the king’s heart. 

Everything with La Vallicre — heart and look, body and 
mind — was concentrated in eager expectation. She said 
to herself that there still remained an hour of hope; that 
xintil midnight had struck, the king might come or write 
or send ; that at midnight only would every expectation 
be useless, every hope disappointed. Whenever there 
was any noise in the palace, the poor girl fancied she was 
the occasion of it ; whenever she heard any one pass in 
the courtyard below, she imagined that they were messen- 
gers of the king coming to licr. Eleven o’clock struck ; 
then a quarter-past eleven j then half-past. The minutes 
dragged slowly on in tliis anxiety, and yet they seemed 
to pass far too quickly. And now it struck a quarter to 
twelve. Midnight, midnight, — the last, the final hope, — 
came in its turn. With tlie last stroke of the clock the 
last light was extinguished ; with the last liglit, the last 
hope. And so the king himself had deceived her; he 
had been the first to prove false to the oath which he had 
sworn that very day. Twelve hours only between hie oath 
and his perjury ; it was not long, certainly, to have pre- 
served the illusion. And so not only did the king not 
love her, but still more, he despised her, whom every one 
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overwhelmed, — he despised her to the extent even of 
abandoning her to the shame of an expulsion which was 
equivalent to having an ignominious sentence passed upon 
her ; and yet it was he, the king himself, who was the first 
cause of tins ignominy. 

A bitter smile, the only symptom of anger which during 
this long conflict had passed across the victim’s angelic 
face, appeared upon her lips. What, in fact, now remained 
on earth for her, after the king was lost to her ? Notliing. 
But God remained in heaven. She thought of God. 

My God ! ” she said, “ show me thyself wliat course I 
ought to take. It is from thee that I receive everything, 
and on thee I ought still to depend ; ’* and she looked at 
her crucifix with humble and loving devotion. “ There,*' 
she said, “ is a Master who never forgets and never aban- 
dons those who do not abandon and who do not forget 
him ; it is to him alone that we must sacrifice ourselves ; ** 
and thereupon, could any one have gazed into the recesses 
of that chamber, he would have seen the poor despairing 
girl adopt a final resolution, determine upon one last plan 
in her mind, and mount indeed that lofty Jacob’s lad<ler 
which leads souls from earth to heaven. Then, as her 
knees were no longer able to support her, she gradually 
sank down upon the prie-dieuj and with her head pressed 
against the wooden cross, her eyes fixed, and her respira- 
tion short and quick, she watched for the earliest rays of 
approaching daylight 

At two o’clock in the morning she was still in the same 
bewilderment of mind, or rather in the same ecstasy of 
feeling. Her thoughts had almost ceased to hold any 
communion with the things of this vrorld. And when 
she saw the violet tints of early dawn descend upon the 
roofs of the palace and vaguely reveal the outlines of 
the ivory crucifix which she embraced, she rose from iha. 
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ground with a new-born strength, kissed the feet of the 
divine martyr, and descended the staircase leading from 
the room, wrapping herself from head to foot in a mantle 
as she went along. She reached the wicket at the very 
moment when the guard of Musketeers opened the gate to 
admit the first relief-guard belonging to one of the Swiss 
regiments ; and then, gliding behind the soldiers, she 
reached the street before the officer in command of the 
patrol had even thought of asking who the young girl was 
who was making her escape from the palace at so early an 
hour. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIII. 

THE PLIGHT. 

La VALLiiiRE followed the patrol as it loft the courtyard. 
The patrol bent its steps towards the right, by the Hue 
St. Honoro, and mechanically La Vallitre wont to the 
left. 'Her resolution was taken, her determination fixed ; 
she wisliod to betake liei\s(‘lf to the convent of the Carme- 
lites at Cliaillot, the superior of which enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for severity which would make the worldly-minded 
people of the court tremble. La Valliere had never seen 
Paris. Slie had never gone out on foot, and so would 
have been unable to find lier way, even had she been in a 
calmer frame of mind ; and this may explain why she as- 
cended, instead of descended, the Rue St. Honore. Her 
only thought was to got away from the Palais-Royal, and 
this she was doing. She had beard it said that Chaillot 
looked out upon the Seine, and she accordingly directed 
her steps towards the Seine. She took the Rue du Coq, 
and not being able to cross the Louvre bore towards the 
church of St. Gennain-PAuxerrois, proceeding along the 
site of the colonnade which was subsequently built there 
by Porrault. 

In a very short time she reached the quays. Her steps 
were rapid and agitated ; she scarcely felt the weakness 
which now and then reminded her of having sprained her 
foot when very young, and which obliged her to limp 
slightly. At any other hour in the day her countenance 
would blue a'.viikened the suspicions of the least clear- 
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sighted persons, or have attracted the attention of tlie 
most indifferent passers-by. ]iut at half-past two in the 
morning the streets of Paris are almost, if not quite, de- 
serted, and scarcely any one is to be seen but the hard- 
working artisan on his way to earn bis daily bread, or the 
dangerous idlers of the streets, who are returning to their 
homes after a night of riot and debauchery ; for the for- 
mer the day was beginning, for the latter it was just clos- 
ing. La Vallicre was afraid of all those faces, in which 
her ignorance of Parisian types did not permit her to dis- 
tinguisli the type of probity from that of dishonesty. 
The appearance of misery alarmed her, and all wlioin she 
met .seemed wretched and miserable. Her toilet, which 
was the same she had worn during the previous evening, 
was elegant even in its careless disorder, for it was the 
one in which she had presented herself to the queen- 
mother ; and, moreover, when she drew aside the mantle 
which covered her face, in order to enable her to see the 
way she was going, her pallor and her beautiful eyes 
spoke an unknown language to the men she mot, and 
without knowing it, the poor fugitive awakened the bru- 
tality of some, the compassion of others. 

La Vallicre still walked on in the same way, breath- 
le.ss and hurried, until she reached the top of the Place de 
(^reve. She stopped from time to time, placed her hand 
upon her heart, leaned against a wall until she could 
breathe freely again, and then continued her course more 
rapidly than before. On reaching the Place de Greve, 
La Valliere suddenly came upon a group of three drunken 
men, dishevelled and reeling and staggering along, who 
were just leaving a boat, which they had made fast to the 
quay ; the boat was freighted with wines, and it was ap- 
parent that they had done complete justice to the merchan- 
dise. They were singing their convivial exploits in three 
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different keys, wlien suddenly, as tlioy reached the end of 
the railing leading down to tiie quay, they all at once 
found themselves obstructing the path of this young girl. 
La Valliere stopped ; wliile they on their side, at the 
appearance of the young girl dressed in court costume, 
also halted, and with one accord, seizing each other by the 
hand, they surrounded La Valliere, singing, — 

“Oh, you who sadly are wandering alone, 

Come, come, and laugh with us I ” 

La Valliere at once understood that the men were ad- 
dressing her, and wished to prevent her from passing, she 
made many efforts to escape, but they were useless. Her 
limbs failed her ; she felt that she was on the point of fall- 
ing, and uttered a cry of terror. But at tlie same moment 
the circle which surrounded her was suddenly broken 
through in a most violent manner. One of her insulters 
was knocked to the left, another fell rolling over and over 
to the right close to the water's edge, while the third could 
hardly keep his feet. An oificer of the Musketeers stood 
face to face with the young girl, with frowning brow, a 
threat on his lips, and his hand raised to give the threat 
fulfilment. The drunken fellows, at the sight of the uni* 
form, made their escape with all despatch, — and the 
greater for the proof of strength which tlie wearer of the 
uniform had just afforded them. 

** Mordioux I ” exclaimed the musketeer, “ it is Made- 
moiselle de la Vallih'e ] '' 

La Valliere, bewildered by what had just happened and 
confounded by hearing her name pronounced, looked up 
and recognized D’Artagnan. 

Oh, Monsieur, it is indeed 1 1 and at the same time 
she seized hold of his arm. “ You will protect me, M. 
d'Artagnan, will you not 1 ” she added, in a tone of 
entreaty. 
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Most certainly I will protect you ; but in Iloavon'd 
name where are you goinjr at this hour]” 

I am going to Chaillot.” 

You are going to Chaillot by the \Vay of La Rapee ! 
Why, Mademoisollo, the truth is that you are turning your 
Lack to it.” 

“ In that case, Monsieur, be kind enough to put me in 
the right way, and to go with me a short distance.” 

“ Most willingly.’^ 

“ But liow does it happen that I find you here 1 By 
what merciful direction were you so near at hand to come 
to my assistance] I almost seem to be dreaming or to 
bo losing my senses.” 

** 1 happened to be here, Mademoiselle, because I have 
a house in the Place de Greve, at the sign of the Notre 
Dame, the rent of whicli I went to collect yesterday, and 
where I in fact passed the night ; and I also wished to be 
at the palace early, for the purpose of inspecting my posts.” 

“ Thank you,” said La Valli^ro. 

That is what I was doing,” said I)*Artagnan to him- 
self ; “ but whal was she doing, and why is she going to 
Chaillot at such an hour ] ” and he offered her his arm, 
which she took, and began to walk with increased speed, 
which concealed, however, great weakness. D*Artagnan 
perceived it, and proposed to La Vallifere that she should 
rest ; but she refused. 

“You are ignorant, perhaps, where Chaillot isl” in- 
quired D*Artagnan. 

“ Quite 80 .” 

“ It is a great distance.” 

“ That matters very little.” 

It is at least a league.” 

“ I can walk it.” 

D^Artagnan did not reply ; he could tell, merely by the 
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tone of a voice, when a resolution was real or not. lie 
rather bore along than accompanied La Vallicre, until they 
pei’ceived the elevated ground of Chaillot. 

“To what house are you going, Mademoiselle?” in- 
quired D’Artagnan. 

“ To the Carmelites, Monsieur.” 

“To the Carmelites?” repeated D’Artagnan, in no little 
amazement. 

“ Yes ; and since Heaven has directed you to me to give 
me your support on my road, accept both my thanks and 
my adieux.” 

“To the Carmelites! Your adieux ! Are you going 
to become a nun ? ” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ What, you 111” 

There was in tliis “ yon,” which we have marked by 
three notes of exclamation in order to render it as ex- 
pressive as possible, — there was, we repeat, in this “you” 
a complete poem. It recalled to La Vallicre her old recol- 
lections of Blois and her new recollections of Fontaine- 
bleau ; it said to her, “ You, who might be happy with 
Raoul, — who might he powerful with Louis, — you 
about to become a nun ! ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” she .said j “ I am going to devote 
myself to the service of Heaven, and to renounce the world 
altogether.” 

“ But are you not mistaken with regard to your voca* 
tion, — are you not mistaken in supposing it to be the will 
of Heaven ? ” 

“ No ; since Heaven has permitted me to meet you. 
Had it not been for you, I should certajnly have sunk 
from fatigue on the road ; and since Heaven, I repeat, has 
thrown you in my way, it is because it has willed that I 
should carry out my intention.” 
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“ Oh I ” said D’Artagnan, doiibtiiigly, “ that is a rather 
whtle argument, I think.” 

Whatever it may he,” returned the young girl, “I 
have acquainted you with the steps I have taken, and 
with my resolution. And now I have one last favor to 
ask of you, even while I return you my thanks. The 
king is entirely ignorant of my flight from the Palais- 
Royal, and is ignorant also hf what I am about to do.” 

“ The king ignorant, you say I ” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 
** Take care, Mademoiselle ; you do not consider the im- 
port of your action. No one ought to dt) anything with 
which the king is unacquainted, especially those who 
belong to the court.” 

“T no longer belong to the court, ^runsieur.” 

D’Artagiian looked at the young girl with increasing 
astonishment. 

“ Do not be uneasy, Monsieur ! ” she continued. “ I 
have well considered everything ; and w('re it not so, it 
would now be too Lite to reconsider my ro solution, — I 
liave acted upon it.” 

‘'Well, Mademoiselle, wbat do you wish me to do?” 

In the name of that sympathy which misfortune in- 
spires, by your generous feelings, and by your honor as a 
gentleman, I entreat you to swear to me one thing.” 

Name it.” 

Swear to me, M. d’Artagnan, that you will not tell 
the king that you have seen me, and that I am at the 
Carmelites.” • 

I will not swear that,” said D’Aitagnan, shaking his 
head. 

« Why?” 

Because I know the king, I know you, I know myself 
even, — nay, the whole human race, — too well ; no, na 
I will not swear that I ” 
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“ III that case,” cried La Valliere, with an energy of 
which one would hardly have thought her capable, “in- 
stfad of the blessing which I should have implored for 
you until my dying day, I will invoke a curse, for you 
are rendering me the most miserable creature that over 
lived.” 

We have already observed that D*Artagnan could easily 
recognize the accents of truth and sincerity, and he could 
not resist this last appeal. Ho saw by lier hice how bit- 
terly she suffered from a feeling of degradation ; he re- 
marked her trembling limbs, how her whole slight and 
delicate frame was violently agitated by some internal 
struggle, and clearly perceived that resistance might be 
fatal. ** I will do as you wdsh, then,” he said. “ Be 
satisfied, Mademoiselle ; 1 will say nothing to the king.” 

” Oh, thank you, thank you ! ” exclaimed La Valliere ; 
” you are the most generous of men.” And in her ex- 
treme delight she seized hold of D’Artagnan*s hands, and 
pressed them within her own. 

D’Artagnan, who felt himself quite overcome, said : 

This is touching, upon my word ! Here is one who 
begins where others leave off.” 

And La Valliere, who in the extremity of her distress 
had sunk down and seated herself upon a stone, rose and 
walked towards the convent of the Carmelites, which 
could be seen looming up in the dawning light. D’Ar- 
tagnan followed her at a distance. The door of the parlor 
was lialf open ; she glided in like a shadow, and thanking 
D’Artagnan by a parting wave of the hand, disappeared 
from his sight. 

When D’Artagnan found himself quite alone, he delib- 
enited profoundly upon what had just taken place. “ Upon 
iny word,” he said, “this looks very much like what is 
called a false position. To keep such a secret as that is to 
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keep a bunting coal in one’s pocket, and tnist that it may 
not burn the stuff. And yet not to keep it when I have 
sworn to do so is dishonorable. It generally happens 
that some bright idea or other occurs to me as I am going 
along ; but I am very much mistaken if I shall not now 
have to go a long way in order to find the solution of this 
affair. Yes, but which way to go ? Oh ! towards Paris, 
of course ; that is the best \^ay, after all. Only we must 
make haste ; and in order to make haste, four legs are bet> 
ter than two, and I, unhappily, just now have only two. 
‘ A horse, a horse ! ’ as I heard them say at the theatre in 
London, — ‘ my kingdom for a horse ! ’ And now I think 
of it, it need not cost me so much an that, for at the Ba^ 
riere de la Confdrence there is a guard of Musketeers ; and 
instead of the one horse T need, I shall there find ten.” 

So, in pursuance of this resolution, which ho had 
adopted with his usual rapidity, D’i\rtagnan immediately 
turned his back upon the heights of (lhaillot, reached the 
guard-house, took the fastest horse he could find them, 
and was at the palace in ten minutes. It was striking 
five as he reached the Palais-Royal. The king, he was 
told, went to bed at his usual hour, after having been 
engaged with M. Colbert, and in all probability was still 
fast asleep. “Come," said D’Artagnan, “she spoke the 
truth, and the king is ignorant of everything ; if he only 
knew one half of what has happened, the Palais-Royal by 
this time would be turned upside down.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SHOWING HOW LOUTS, ON HIS SIDE, HAD PASSED THE TIME 
FROM TEN TO HALF-PAST TWELVE AT NIGHT. 

When the king left the apartment of the maids of honor, 
he found Colbert awaiting him in his cabinet to receive 
directions with regard to the next day’s ceremony, as 
the king was then to receive tlic Dutcli and Spanish am- 
bassadors. Louis XIV. had serious causes of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Dutch ; the States had already been guilty 
of many mean shifts and evasions in their relations with 
France, and without perceiving or without caring about 
the chances of a rupture, had again abandoned the alli- 
ance with his Most Christian Majesty, for the purpose of 
entering into all kinds of plots with Spain. 

Louis XIV. at his accession — that is to say, at the death 
of Mazarin — had found this political question roughly 
sketched out. The solution was difficult for a young man ; 
but as at that time the king represented the whole na- 
tion, anything that he resolved upon, the nation would be 
found ready to carry out. Any sudden impulse of anger, 
tho reaction of young and hot blood to the brain, would 
be quite sufficient to change an old form of policy and 
to create another and a new system altogether. Tlie 
part that diplomatists had to play in those days was 
that of arranging among themselves the different coups^ 
cTetat which their sovereign masters might wish to 
effect. 

Louis was not in that calm state of mind in which he 
could determine upon a wise course of policy. Still much 
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agitaterl from the quarrel he had just had with La Valli- 
erc, he walked hastily into his cabinet, exceedingly desir- 
ous of finding an opportunity of producing an explosion 
after he had controlled himself for so long a time. Col- 
bert, as lie saw the king enter, knew the i»osition of affairs 
at a glance, understood the king’s intentions, and resolved 
therefore to manamvre a little. When Louis requested to 
bo informed what it wouhl bo necessary to say on the 
morrow, Colbert began by expressing his surprise that his 
Majesty had not been properly informed by M. Fouquet. 
“ M. Fouquet,” ho said, “is ])erfect]y acquainted with the 
whole of this Dutcli affair; he receives all the corre- 
spondence himself direct.” 

The king, who was accustomed to hear M. Colhert find 
fault with M. Fouquet, allowed tins remark to pass hy un- 
answered, and merely listened. Colhert noticed the effect 
he had produced, and hastened to back out, saying tliat 
M. Fouquet was not on all occasions as blamable as at the 
first glance might seem to be the case, inasmuch as at that 
moment he was greatly occujiiod. 

The king looked up. “ To wliat do you allude ? ” he 
said. 

“ Sire, men are but men, and M. Fouquet has his defects 
as w^ell as his great qualities.” 

“ Ah ! defects, — wlio is without them, M. Colbert 1 ” 

“ Your Majesty is not,” said Colbert, boldly ; for he 
knew how to convey a good deal of flattery in a light 
amount of blame, like the arrow wliich cleaves the air 
notwithstanding its weight, thanks to the light feathers 
which bear it up. 

The king smiled. “ What defect has M. Fouquet, 
then 1 ” ho said. 

“ Still the same, Sire ; it is said that he is in love,” 

“ In love ! with whom ? ” 

voi,. iif, — 31 
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I am not quite sure, Sire ; I have very little to do 
witli matters of gallantry.” 

At all events, you know, since you speak of it.” 

** I have lieard a name mentioned.’^ 

” Whose 1” 

“I cannot now remember whose, but I think it is one 
of Madaine's maids of honor.” 

Tlie king started. “You know more than you like to 
say, M. Colbert,” ho murmured . 

“ I assure you, no, Sire.” 

“ At all events Madame’s maids of honor are all known ; 
and in mentioning their names to you, you will perhaps 
recollect the one to wliich you allude.” 

“ No, Sire.” 

“ At least, try ! ” 

‘‘It would be useless, Sire. Whenever the name of 
any compromised lady is concerned, my memory is like a 
coifer of brass, the key of which I have lost.” 

A dark cloud seemed to pass over the mind as well as 
across the face of the king ; then, wishing to appear mas- 
ter of himself, he said, shaking his head, “ And now for 
the affair concerning Holland.” 

“ In the first place, Sire, at what hour will your Majesty 
receive the ambassadors 1 ” 

“ Early in the morning.” 

“ Eleven o'clock 1 ” 

“ That is too late, — say nine o’clock.” 

“ That will bo too early, Sire.” 

“For friends, that would be a matter of no importance, — 
one does what one likes with one’s friends ; but for one’s 
enemies, in that case nothing could bo better than if they 
were to feel hurt. I should not be sorry, I confess, to 
have to finish altogether with these marsh-birds, who 
annoy me with their cries,” 
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“ It shall be as your Majesty desires. At nine o^clock, 
therefore, — I will give the necessary orders. Is it to be a 
formal audience?^' 

“No. I wish to have an explanation with them, and 
not to embitter matters, — a thing that happens always 
when many persons are present; but at the same time 
I wish to clear everything with them, in order not to 
have to begin over again.” 

“ Your Majesty will inform me of the persons whom 
you wish to be present at the reception.” 

“ I will make a list of them. Let us speak of the am- 
bassadors ; what do they want 1 ” 

“Allies with Spain, they gain nothing; allies with 
France, they lose much.” 

“ How is that 1” 

“ Allied with Spain, they see themselves bounded and 
protected by the possessions of their allies ; they cannot 
touch them, however anxious they may be to do so. From 
Antwerp to Rotterdam is but a step, and that by way of 
the Scheldt and the Meuse. If they wish to make a bite 
at the Spanish cake, you, Sire, the son-in-law of the King of 
Spain, could with your cavaliy go from your dominions to 
Brussels in two days. Their design is, therefore, only to 
quarrel so far with you, and only to make you suspect Spain 
so far, that you will not interfere with their own affairs.*' 

“ It would be far more simple, then, I should think," 
replied the king, “to form a solid alliance with me, by 
means of which I should gain something, while they 
would gain everything.” 

“ Not 80 ; for if by chance they were to have you, or 
France rather, as a boundary, your Majesty is not an 
agreeable neighbor ; young, ardent, warlike, the King of 
France might inflict some serious mischief on Holland, 
especially if he were to get near her.” 
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“ I perfectly understand, M. Colbert, and you have ex- 
jdained it very clearly ; but bo good enough to tell me the 
conelubion you have reached.” 

“Your Majesty’s own decisions are never deficient in 
wisdom.” 

“ What will these ambassadors say to me 1 ” 

“They will tell your Majesty that they aTc ardently 
desirous of forming an allianre* with yon, whicli will be 
a falsehood ; they will tell the Spaniards that the three 
powers ought to unite so as to clieck tlie prosperity ot 
England, and that will equally bo a falsehood ; foi at 
])re8eut the natural ally of your Majesty is England, who 
has ships when you have none, — England, who can coun- 
teract Dutch influence in India, — England, in fact, a mo- 
narchical country, to which your Majesty is attached by 
ties of relationship.” 

“ Good ; but how would you answer? ’* 

“ I should answer, Sire, with the greatest possible mod- 
eration of tone, that Holland is not perfectly well dis- 
closed towards the King of France ; tliat the symptoms 
of public feeling among the Dutch are alarming as regards 
your Majesty ; that certain medals have been struck with 
insulting devices.” 

“Towards mo! ” exclaimed the young king, excitedly. 

“ Oh, no. Sire, no ! ‘insulting’ is not the word. I was 
mistaken; I ought to have said ‘ immeasurably flattering 
for the Batavians.’ ” 

“Oh, if that be so, the pride of the Batavians is a 
matter of indifference to me,” said the king, sighing. 

“ Your Majesty is right, a thousand times right. How- 
ever, it is never bad policy, your Majesty knows better than 
myself, to be unjust in order to obtain a concession. If 
your Majesty were to complain irascibly of the Dutch, you 
would appear to them of more considerable importance.” 
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‘‘ Wliat are tliose inorlals of which you speak ? ” in- 
quired Louis ; for if 1 alJude to thoii), I ought to know 
Avhat to say." 

U[)on my word, Sire, I cauuot v(‘ry well tell you, — 
some overvvecningly coiieeited device, — that in the sense 
of it; the Avords liave nothing to do with the tiling itself." 

“Very good, I will nuMition the wonl ^niedul,’ and 
th(*y can understand it if*tliey like.* 

“ Oh, they will understand ! Your \riij<‘sty can also 
slq) in a few words about ceitain pauq)hlct6 which are in 
circulation.’* 

“Never! Pamphltds befoul those who write them much 
more than those against whom tliey are wiitten. 1\L Col- 
beit, 1 thank you ; you can leave me now. Do not forget 
the hour 1 liave lixed, and he there yourscll." 

“Sire, 1 aw'ail your Mi^Jesty^s list." 

“True,” letuNUMl tlu* king; .iiid lie began to meilitatn. 
He did not think of the list in the slightest degK'o. The 
clock struck half-past eleven. The king’s f.ici' revealed 
a violent conllict ladween pride and love. 'Phe political 
conversation had dispelled a gotKl deal of the irriLition 
wliicli Louks had felt; and La V.iIluu’eV ]>ale, w’orn f(‘at- 
iires to his imagination siioke a very ilillennt language 
from that of the Dutch medals or the Jiatavian pamphlets. 
He sat for ten minutes debating within himself whether 
he sliould or should not return to La Valliere ; hut Col- 
bert having respectfully insisted on having tlio list, the 
king hhisheil at thinking of lovo wlien business required 
his attention. He therefore dictated : tlie (jueen-mother, 
the queen, Madame, Madame do Motteville, Madenioisello 
do Chatillon, Madame do Navailles ; and for the men, 
Monsieur, Monsieur tho Prince, M do Crammont, M. da 
Mauicamp, M. do Saint-Aignan, and the officers on ilutj, 

“ The ministers \ " said Colbert. 
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As a matter of course, and the secretaries also.’’ 

“ Sire, I will go and prepare everything ; the orders 
will bo at the different residences to-morrow.” 

“ Say rather to-day,” replied Louis mournfully, as the 
clock struck twelve. It was the very hour when poor La 
Vallibre was alniubt dying from anguish and bitter suffer- 
ing. The king’s atteiuhiuts entered, it being the hour of 
his retiring to rest ; the queen, indeed, had been waiting 
for more than an hour. Louis accordingly retired to his 
bedroom with a sigh ; but as he sighed, he congratulated 
himself on his courage, and applauded himself for having 
been as firm in love as in affairs of State. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE AMBASSADORS. 

■ 

D’Artagnan had, with very few exceptions, learned all 
the particulars of what we have just been relating; for 
among his friends he reckoned all the useful, serviceable 
people in the royal household, — officious attendants, who 
were proud of being recognized by the captain of the 
Musketeers, for the captain’s influence was very great ; 
and then, in addition to any ambitious views they may 
have had, they were proud of the worth implied in a rec- 
ognition by a man as brave as D’Artagnan. 

In this manner D’Artagnan learned every morning what 
he had not been able either to see or to ascertain the night 
before, from the simple fact of his not being ubiquitous; 
so that, with the information he had been able by his own 
means to pick up during the day, and with what he had 
gathered from others, he succeeded in making up a bundle 
of weapons, which he untied as occasion might require to 
choose such as he judged necessary ; his two eyes rendered 
liira the same service as the hundred eyes of Argus. Po- 
litical secrets, private secrets, hints or scraps of conversa- 
tion dropped by the courtiers on the threshold of the royal 
antechamber, — he managed to discover and to put away 
everything in the vast and impenetrable tomb of his mem- 
ory, by the side of those royal secrets so dearly bought and 
faithfully preserved. 

D*Artagnan therefore knew of the king’s interview with 
Colbert, and of the appointment made for the ambcLSsadors 
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in the TDoniing, and consequently lie knew that the ques- 
tion of the medals would be brought up ; and while he 
was constructing a conversation upon .a few chance words 
which had reached his ears, ho returned to liia post in tlie 
royal apartments, so as to be there at the moment the 
king should awake. It happened that the king woke 
very early, — proving thereby that ho too, on his shh^ 
had slept but indifferently. Towards seven o’clock ho 
half opened his door very gently. D’Artagnan was at 
his post. His Majesty was pale, ami scenic 1 wearied ; 
he had not, moreover, quite finished dressing. 

“ Send for M. de Saint-Aignan,” be said. 

De Saint-Aignan very jirohahly was waiting for a snin- 
moiis ; for the messenger, when he readied his apartment, 
found him already dressed. Do Saint-Aignan hastened to 
tlie king in obedience to the summons. A moment afh'V- 
wards the king and De Saint-Aignan passed by togetlier, 
but the king walking first. D’Artagnan went to the A\in- 
dow which looked out upon tlie courtyards ; he had no 
need to put himself to the trouble of watching in wliat 
direction the king went, for he had no difficulty in guess- 
ing beforehand where his Majesty wais going. The king, 
in fact, wont towards the apartments of the maids of 
honor, — a circumstance which in no way astonished 
D'Art.ignaii, for he more than suspected, altliougli 
licre had not hreatlicd a syllal ilo on the subject, that tlie 
king had some kind of reparation to make. De Saint- 
Aignan followed him, as ho had done the previous evening, 
rather loss uneasy in his mind though still slightly agi- 
tated ; for he trusted that at seven o’clock in tlie morning 
there might bo only liimsclf and the king awake among 
the august guests at the palace. 

D’Artagnan stood at the window, calm and careless. 
One could almost have sworn that he noticed nothing, and 
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was utterly ignorant who were these two hunters after ad- 
ventures who were passing across the courtyards wrapped 
up ip tlieir cloaks. And yet all the wliile that D’A^ 
taguan appeared not to be looking at tliem at all, he did 
not for one moment lose sight of them, and while he whis- 
tled that old march of the Musketeers, which he rarely re- 
called except under great emorgencies, lie conjectured and 
prophesied how terrible would be the storm which would 
be raised on the king’s return. 

Ill fact, when tlie king entered La Valliere^s apartment 
and found the room empty and the bed iin touched, he be- 
gan to bo alarmed, and called out to MontaUis, who im- 
mediately rushed in ; but lier astunLlimout was equal to 
the king’s. All that she could tell his Majesty was that 
she had fancied she had heard La Vallicre weep during a 
portion of the night, but knowing that his Majesty had re- 
turned, she had not dared to inquire what was the matter. 

“ But,’' impaired the king, “ where do you suppose she 
has gone 1 ” 

“ 8iro,” rejdied Montalais, “Louise is of a very senti- 
mental disposition, and often have I seen lier rise before 
daybreak in order to go out into the gaiden ; she may 
perhaps be there now.” 

This appeared probable, and the king immediately ran 
down the staircase in order to go in search of the fugitive. 
D’Artagnaii observed that he was very pale, while talking 
excitedly witli Ins companion, as he went towards tlie 
gardens, De Saint-Aignan following him, quite out o£ 
breath. D’Artagnan did not stir from the window, but 
went on whistling, looking as if he saw nothing and yet 
seeing everything. “ Well, well," he murmured, when the 
king had disappeared, “ Ins Majesty^s passion is stronger 
than I thought ; he is now doing, I think, what be never 
did for Mademoiselle do Manciiu," 
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In a quarter of an hour the king again appeared ; he 
had looked everywhere, was completely out of breath, and 
as a matter of course had not discovered anything. De 
Saint-Aignan, who still followed him, was fanning him- 
self with his hat, and in a gasping voice asking for in- 
formation from such of the servants as were about, — in 
fact, from every one he met. He met Manicarap, who had 
arrived from Fontainebleau by easy stages ; for while the 
others had performed the journey in six hours, he had 
taken four-and-twenty. 

“ Have you seen Mademoiselle de la Valliere 1 ” De 
Saint-Aignan asked him. 

Whereupon Manicamp, dreamy and absent as usual, 
answered, thinking that some one was asking him 
about De Guiche, “Thank you, the count is a little 
better.” And he continued on his way until he 
reached the antechamber where D’Artagnan was, whom 
he asked to explain how it was that tho king looked, 
as he thought, so wild ; to which D’Artagnan re- 
plied that he was quite mistaken, — that the king, 
on the contrary, was as lively and merry as he could 
possibly be. 

In the midst pf all this, eight o’clock struck. It was 
usual for the king to take his breakfast at this hour, for 
the code of etiquette prescribed that the king should al- 
ways be hungry at eight o’clock. His breakfast was laid 
upon a small table in his bedroom, and he ate very fast. 
De Saint-Aignan, of whom he would not lose sight, held 
the napkin for him. He then disposed of several military 
audiences, during which he despatched De Saint-Aignan 
to see what be could hnd out. Then, while he was still 
preoccupied, still anxious, still watching for De Saint- 
Aignan’s return, who had sent out bis servants in every 
direction to make inquiries, and had e^lso gone himself 
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the hour of nine struck, and the king forthwith passed 
•into his cabinet. 

At the first stroke of the clock the ambassadors them** 
selves entered ; and as it finished striking, the two queens 
and Madame made their appearance. Tliere were three 
ambassadors from Holland, and two from Spain. Tlie 
king glanced at them, and then bowed ; and at the same 
moment De Saint- Aignan .entered, — an entrance which 
the king regarded as far more important tliough in a 
different way than that of the ambassadors, however 
numerous they were, and from whatevei country they 
came; and so, setting everything else aside, the king 
made a sign of interrogation to De Saint- Aignan, which 
the latter answered by a most decisive negative. The 
king almost entirely lost his courage ; but as the queens, 
the members of the nobility who were present, and the 
ambassadors had their eyes fixed iqion liim, he overcame 
his emotion by a violent effort, and invited the latter to 
speak. Whereupon one of the Spanish deputies made a 
long oration, in which he boasted the advantages that 
the Spanish alliance would offer. 

The king interrupted him, saying, Monsieur, T trust 
that whatever is advantageous for France rau&t be exceed- 
ingly advantageous for Spain.” 

This remark, and particularly the peremptory tone in 
which it was pronounced, made the ambassadors turn 
pale, and brought the color into the cheeks of the two 
queens, who both, being Spanish, felt their pride of rela- 
tionship and nationality wounded by this reply. 

The Dutch ambassador then began to speak in his turn, 
and complained of the prejudice which the king exhibited 
against the government of his country. 

The king interrupted him, saying, “It is very singu- 
lar, Monsieur, that you should coipe with any complaint, 
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when it is I, ratlier, who have reason to complain ; andyet^ 
yon see, I do not.” 

“ Complain, Sire 1 ” asked the gentleman from Holland, 
“ and in what re&poct 1 ” 

The king smiled bitterly. “ Wdl you blame me, Mon- 
sieur,” ho said, “ if I should hap])eu to entertain suspi- 
cions against a government which authorizes and protects 
public insulters I ” 

“ Sire ! ” 

** I tell you,” resumed the king, exciting himself from 
his own personal annoyance rather than from political 
grounds, "that Holland is a land of refuge for all who 
hate me, and especially for all who malign me.” 

" Oil, Sire ! — ” 

“You wish for jiroofs, perhaps? Very good ; they can 
be had easily enough. Whence proceed all those insulting 
pamphlets whicli represent mo as a monarch \vithout glory 
and without authority ? Your printing-presses groan un- 
der their number. If my secretaries were here, I would 
mention the titles of the works as well as the names of 
the piinters.” 

“ Sire,” replied the ambassador, “ a pamphlet cannot 
he regarded as the work of a nation. Is it just, is it rea- 
soiifiblo, that a great and powerful monarch like your 
Majesty should render a whole people responsible for the 
crime of a few madmen, who are dying of hunger? ” 

“ That may be the ease, I admit. Monsieur. But when 
tlio mint at Amsterdam strikes off medals which reflect 
disgrace upon me, is that also the crime of a few mad- 
men ] ” 

“ Medals ? ” stammered the ambassador. 

“ Medals,” repeated the king, looking at Colbert. 

“Your Majesty,” the ambassador ventured, “should he 
quite sure — ” 
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The king still looked at Colbert ; but Colbert appeared 
not to niidePhtand him, and maintained an unbroken si- 
lence, notwithstanding the king s repeated hints. D'Ar- 
tagnan then approached the king, and taking a piece of 
money out of his pocket placed it in the king’s hands, say- 
ing, “ That is the medal to which your Majesty alludes.*’ 

The king looked at it, and with a glance which ever 
since he had become his owA master had been always soar- 
ing in its gaze, could observe an insulting device represent- 
ing Holland, like Joshua, arresting the ])rogress of the sun, 
with this inscription, In conspectu meo sol. 

“ ‘In m}’’ presence the sun stands still,* ” exclaimed the 
king, furiously. “ Ah, you will hardly deny it, now, I 
trust ! *’ 

“ And the sun,” said D’Artagiian, “ is this/’ as ho 
pointed to the paneds of the cabinet, wdiere the sun was 
brilliantly represented in every direction with this motto, 
Nec pluribus uiipar, 

Louis’s anger, increased by the bitterness of his own 
personal sutferings, harilly required this additional circum- 
stance to foment it. Every one saw, from the kindling 
passion in the king’s eyes, that an explosion was most 
imminent. A look from Colbert kept the storm from 
bursting forth. The ambassador ventured to frame ex- 
cuses by saying that the vanity of nations was a matter 
of little consequence ; that Holland was proud that with 
such limited resources she had maintained her rank as a 
great nation, even against powerful monarchs ; and that if 
a little smoke had intoxicated his countrymen, the king 
would be so gracious as to excuse this intoxication. 

The king seemed seeking for advice. He looked at 
Colbert, who remained impassive; then at D’Artagnan, 
who simply shrugged his shoulders, — a movement which 
was like the opening of the flood-gates whereby the king’s 
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anger, which he had restrained for so long, was set free. 
As no one knew what direction his anger might take, all 
preserved a dead silence. The second ambassador took 
advantage of it to begin his excuses also. While he was 
speaking, and while the king, who had again gradually re- 
turned to his own personal reflections, listened to the voice, 
full of nervous anxiety, with the air of an absent man 
listening to the murmuring of a cascade, D'Artagnan, 
on whose left hand Do Saiiit-Aignan was standing, ap- 
proached the latter, and in a voice well calculated to reach 
the king’s ears, said, “ Have you heard the news, Count 

“ What news 1 ” said I)e Saint-Aignan. 

“ Why, about La Vallicre ] ” 

The king started, and involuntarily advanced a step 
nearer to them. 

“ What has ha})i)ened to La Vallicre 1 ” inquired De Saint- 
Aigtian, in a tone which can very easily be imagined. 

** Ah, poor girl ! ” said D’Artagnan ; “ she is going to 
take the veil.” 

“ The veil ! ” exclaimed T)e Saiiit-Aignan. 

“ The veil ! ” cried the king, in the midst of the am- 
bassador’s discourse ; but then, mindful of the rules of 
etiquette, he mastered himself, still listening however 
with rapt attention. 

“ What order 1 ” inquired De Saint-Aignan. 

“ The Carmelites of Chaillot.” 

“ W^ho the deuce told you that?” 

** She did herself.” 

You have seen her, then] ” 

** It was I who escorted her to the Carmelites.” 

The king did not lose a word ; his blood boiled within 
him, and his face began to flush. 

But what was the cause of her flight t ” inquired De 
Samt-Aignan. 
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Because the poor girl was driven away from the court 
yesterday,” replied D'Artagnan. 

He had no sooner said this than the king, with an 
authoritative g»‘sturo, said to the ambassador, “ Enough, 
Monsieur, enough ! ” Tlien, advancing towards the cap- 
tain, he exclaimed, “ Who says that La Valliere is going 
to take the religious vows *1 ” 

“M. d*Artagnan,” answcivid ihe favorite. 

“Is it true what you sayl” said the king, turning 
towards the musketeer. 

“ As true as truth itself.” 

The king clinched his hands, and turned pale. “ You 
added something further, M. d’Artagiian,” he said. 

“ I know nothing more, Sire.” 

“ You added that Mademoiselle de la Valliere had been 
driven away from the court.” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ Is that true also 1 ” 

“ Ascertain it for yourself, Sire.” 

“ And from whom 1 ” 

“ Oh ! ” said D’Artagnan, like a man declining to say 
anything further. 

The king gave* a violent start, regardless of ambas- 
sadors, ministers, courtiers, and politics. The queen- 
mother rose ; she had heard everything, or if she had not 
heard everything, she had guessed it. Madame, almost 
Minting from anger and fear, endeavored to rise as the 
queen-mother had done ; but she sank down again upon 
hep chair, which by an involuntary movement she made 
roll back. 

Messieurs,” said the king, “ the audience is over. I 
will communicate my answer, or rather my will, to Spain 
and to Holland ; ” and with an imperious gesture he die- 
missed the ambassadors. 
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‘^Take carp, my son,” said the 'qnceu-motlier, indig- 
nantly, “ take care I You arc hardly master of yourself, I 
think.” 

“ Ah, Madame,” roared the young lion, with a terrible 
gesture, “ if I am not master of myself, 1 will be, I jironiise 
you, of those who do me outrage ! Co>ne with me, M. 
d’Artagnan, come ! ” and he left the room in the midst of 
general stupefaction and dismay. 

The king hastily descended the staircase, and was about 
to cross the courtyard. 

“Sire,” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘your Majesty mistakes the 
way.” 

‘‘No; I am going to the stables.” 

“ That is useless, Sire, for I lan^e liors(‘s ready for your 
Majesty.” 

Tlie king’s only answer was a look ; but this look prom- 
ised more than the amhition of three D’Artagnans could 
have dared to hope. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CllAlLLOT. 

Although they had not been summoned, Manioanip and 
Malicorne had followed the king and D’Artagnan. They 
wore both exceedingly intelligent men, exctjit lliat Mali- 
corne was often too precipitate, owing to his ambition, 
while Maiiicamp was frequently too tardy, owing to his 
indolence. On this occasion, howev(*r, they seized the 
proper moment. Five horses were waiting in readiness. 
Two were taken by the king and D’Artagnan, two others 
by Manicariip and Malicorno, while a groom belonging to 
the stables mounted the fifth. The whole cavalcade set 
off at a gallop. D*Artagnan had been very careful in 
his selection of the horses ; they were the very horses for 
distressed lovers, — horses which not simply ran, but 
flew. 

Within ten minutes after their departure, the cavalcade, 
amid a cloud of dust, arrived at Chaillot. The king liter- 
ally threw himself off his horse j but notwitbstanding his 
rapidity of movement, he found D’Artagnnn already at 
his horse’s bridle. With a sign of acknowledgment to the 
musketeer, he threw the bridle to the groom, then darted 
into the vestibule, violently pushed open the door, and 
entered the reception-room. Manicarap, Malicorne, and 
the groom remained outside, D’Artagnan alone following 
his master. When he entered the reception-room, the 
first object which met his gaze was Louise herself, not on 
her knees, but lying at the foot of a large stone crucifix, 

TOL. III. — 22 
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The young girl was stretched upon the damp flag-stones, 
scarcely visible in the gloom of the apartment, which was 
lighted only by means of a narrow window, protected by 
bar's, and completely shaded by climbing plants. She 
was alone, inanimate, cold as the stone upon which her 
ljudy lay. Wlicn the king saw her in this state he 
thought she was dead, and uttered a terrible cry, which 
ijjade D’Artagnan huriy into the room. The king had 
already passed an arm round her body, and D^Artagnan 
assisted him in raising the poor gill, of whom the torpor 
of death seemed already to have taken possession. The 
king then took her wholly into his arms, and tried to 
warm with his kisses her icy hands and temples. 

D’Artagnan seized the call-bell, and rang with all his 
might. The Carmelite Sisters immediately hastened at 
the summons, and uttered loud exclamations of alarm and 
indignation at the sight of the two men holding a woman 
in their arms. The superior also hurried in; but far more 
a creature of the world than any of the female members 
of the court, notwithstanding her austerity, she recognized 
the king at the first glance, by the respect which those 
present exhibited for him, as well as by the imperious 
and authoritative way in which he had thrown the whole 
establishment into confusion. As soon as she saw the 
king, she retired to her own apartments, in order to avoid 
compromising her dignity. But by the nuns she sent 
various cordials, — Queen of Hungary water, balm, etc., 
•~and ordered that all the doors should be immedi- 
ately closed, — a command which was just in time, for 
the king’s distress was fast becoming of a most clamor- 
ous and despairing character. He had almost decided to 
send for his own physician, when La Yallidie exhibited 
signs of returning animation. The first object which met 
her gaze, as she opened her eyes, was the king at her feet 
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In all probability she did not recognize him, for she uttered 
a deep sigh of anguish and distress. Louis fixed his eyes 
devouringly upon her face ; and when in the course of a 
few moments her wandering looks returned to the king, 
she recognized him and endeavored to tear herself from 
his embrace. 

Oh, heavens ! ” she murmured, “ is not the sacrilioo 
yet made 1 ” 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed the king ; “ and it shall not bo 
made, I swear.” 

Notwithstanding her weakness and uthT despair, she 
rose from the ground, saying, “ It must be made, how- 
ever, — it must be ; so do not stay me in my purpose ^ ” 

“ I leave you to sacrifice yourself! — I ! Never, 
never ! ” exclaimed the king. 

Well,” murmured D’Artagnan, “ I may as well go now. 
As soon as they begin to speak, we will spare them our 
ears and he left the room, leaving the two lovers alone. 

Sire,” continued La Vallifere, ‘‘ not another word, I 
implore you 1 Do not destroy tlie only future I can hope 
for, — my salvation ; do not destroy the glory and bright- 
ness of your own future for a mere caprice.” 

“ A caprice ! ” cried the king. 

“Oh, Sire, it is now only that I can clearly see into 
your heart ! ” 

“ You, Louise 1 What do you mean 1 ” 

“An inexplicable and unreasonable impulse may mo- 
mentarily appear to offer a sufi&cieiit excuse for your con- 
duct ; but there are duties imposed upon you which are 
incompatible with your regard for a poor girl such as I 
am. So forget me ! ” 

“I forget you!” 

“You have already done so.” 
would I die 1 ” 
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Sire, 3 ^ou raiinot love one wliose peace of mind you 
hold so lightly, and whom you so cruelly abandoned last 
night to the bitterness of death.” 

“ What can you mean 1 Explain yourself, Louise ! ” 

“ What did you ask me yesterday morning ? To love 
you. What did you promise me in return ? Never to 
let midnight pass without ofleving me an opportunity of 
reconciliation whenever your anger might be aroused 
against me.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Louise, forgive me! I was almost 
mad from jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy is an unworthy sentiment, Sire, which 
springs up like tares that have been cut down. You 
may become ji'alous again, and will end by killing me. 
Be merciful, then, and leave me now to die ^ ” 

“ Another word, Mademoiselle, in that strain, and you 
will see mo exi»ire at your feet 1 ” 

“ No, no, Sire, I am better acquainted with my own de- 
merits. Believe me, and do not sacrilice yourself for an 
unhappy girl whom all despise.” 

“ Oh, name those whom you accuse, name them ! ” 

“ I have no complaints, Sire, to prefer against any one, 
no one but rnysidf to accuse. Farewell, Sire ! You are 
compromising yourself in speaking to me in such a 
manner.” 

“ Oh, be careful, Louise, in wliat you say ; for you are 
reducing me to the very depths of despair.” 

“ Oh, Sire, Sire, leave mo to the protection of Heaven, 
I implore yon ! ” 

“ Heaven itself shall not tear you from me.” 

Save me, then,” cried the poor girl, “ from those de- 
termined and pitiless enemies who are thirsting to destroy 
my very life and honor too. If you have courage enough 
to love me, show at least that you have power enough to 
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defend me. But, no j she whom you say you love, otliera 
insult and mock, and drive away in dis^^race and the 
gentle-hearted girl, forced by her own hitter distress to ac- 
cuse others, wrung her hands in an uucontiollable agony 
of tears. 

“ You have been driven away : exclaimed the king. 
‘‘This is the second time I have heard that said.*' 

“J have been driven away with shame and ignominy, 
Sire. You see, then, that I ha^e no otlier proteetor but 
Heaven, no consolation but jirayer, and tliat this cl(H8t(*r 
is my only refuge." 

“ My palace, my whole court, sludl he yours. Oli, fear 
nothing further now, Lruiise ! Those who yestenlay drovo 
you away, be they men or women, shall ti>-inoiTow tromhlo 
before you. To-morrow, do I say ? N.xy, this very day 
have I already shown my displeasure, — have I already 
threatened. It is in my power, even now, to hurl the 
thunderbolt which I have hitherto witliheld. Louise, 
Louise, you shall be cruelly avenged ; tears of blood shall 
repay your tears. Give me only the names of your 
enemies." 

" Never, never I " 

“ How can T show my anger, then 1 ” 

" Sire, those upon whom your anger would have to fall 
would force you to withhold your hand.’^ 

“ Oh, you do not know me ’ '* cried the king, exasper- 
ated. “Eather than draw back, I would sacrifice my 
kingdom and curse my family. Yes, I would oven de- 
stroy this arm, if it were so cowardly as not to annihilate 
all those who had ventured to make themselves the ene- 
mies of the gentlest and best of creatures ; *’ and as he 
said these words, Louis struck his fist violently against 
the oaken wainscoting, which returned an ominous 
sound. 
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La Valliero was alarmed, for the wrath of this all-power- 
ful young man had something imposing and threatening 
in it, and, like that of the tempest, might be mortal in its 
effects. She, who thought that her own sufferings could 
not be surpassed, was overwhelmed by a suffering which 
revealed itself by menace and by violence. “ Sire,” she 
said, ** for the last time I implore you to leave me ! 
Already do I feel strengthened by the calm seclusion of 
this asylum ; and I feel more calm under the protec- 
tion of Heaven, for all the petty human meannesses of 
this world are forgotten beneath the Divine protection. 
Once more, then, Sire, I implore you to leave me to my 
God ! 

“ Confess, rather,” cried Louis, “ that you have never 
loved me 3 admit that my humility and my repentance are 
flattering to your pride, but that my distress affects you 
not ; admit that the king of France is no longer regarded 
as a lover whose tenderness of devotion is capable of work- 
ing out your happiness, but that he is a despot whose 
caprice has utterly destroyed in your heart the very last 
fibre of tender feeling. Do not say that you are seeking 
Heaven ; say rather that you are fleeing from the king. 
No, Heaven is not accessory to relentless vows ; it re- 
ceives penitence and remorse ; it pardons, it is indulgent 
to love.” 

Louise’s heart was wrung within her, as she listened to 
his passionate utterance, which made the fever of passion 
course through every vein in her body. ** But did you 
not hear me say that I have been driven away, scorned, 
despised 1” . 

I will make you the most respected, the most adored^ 
and the most envied of my whole court” 

Prove to me that you have not ceased to love me.” 

“ In what way ? ” 
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By leaving me.” 

I will prove it to you by never leaving you again.” 

“ But do you imagine, Sire, that I shall allow that, — do 
you imagine that I will let you come to an open rupture 
with every member of your family, — do you imagine that 
for niy sake I will let you abandon mother, wife, and 
sister ? ” 

“ Ah, you have named them, then, at last ; it is they, 
then, who have wrought this grievous injury ! By the 
Heaven above us, I will punish them.” 

**That is the reason why the future terrifies me, why I 
refuse everytliing, why I do not wish you to avenge me. 
Tears enough have already been shed, sufficient sorrow 
and affliction have already been occasioned. Oh, never 
will I be the cause of sorrow or affliction or distress to 
any one, whoever it may be ; for I have mourned and 
suffered and wept too much myself ! ” 

‘‘ And do you count my sufferings, my distress, and my 
tears as nothing 1 ” 

“ In Heaven's name, Sire, do not speak to me in that 
manner ! I need all my courage to enable me to accom- 
plish the sacrifice.” 

“ Louise, Louise, I implore you ! Command, dictate, 
avenge yourself, or pardon ; but do not abandon me ! ” 

“ Alas, Sire, we must part ! ” 

“ You do not love me, then ! ” 

“ Heaven knows I do ! ” 

It is false, Louise ; it is false.” 

“Oh, Sire, if I did not love you, I should let you do 
what you please, — I should let you revenge me, in return 
for the insult which has been inflicted on me, — I should 
accept the sweet triumph to my pride which you propose ; 
and yet you cannot deny that I reject even the sweet 
compensation which yonr affection affords, that affection 
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which for mo is life itself, for I wished to die when I 
thought that you loved mo no longev.” 

“ y<5s, I now know, I now perceive it ; you are 

the holujst, the mo4 adorable of women. There is no one 
so worthy as yourself, nut alone of my owni respect and 
devotion, hut also of the resj>cct and devotion of all who 
surround me , and thc'refore sliall no one be loved like 
yourself, Lemise/ — no one shall ever possess the influence 
over mo that you wield. Yes, I sw'oar to you, I would 
dash society to pieces like a glass, if it should hinder me. 
You wish mo to ho calm, to forgive ; be it so, I will calm 
myself. You wdsli to reign by gentleness and clemency j 
I will be clement and gentle. Dictate for mo the conduct 
you wish me to adopt, and I will obey blindly.” 

“In Hoaveirs name, no, Sire ! What arn I, a poor girl, 
to dictate a syllable to so great a monarch as yourself 
“You are my life and my soul ! Is it not the soul that 
rules the body 1 ” 

“ You love me, then, Sire? ” 

“ On my knees, with my bands upraised to you, with 
all the strength and power vdiicli Heaven has given me. 
I love you so dt'eply that I would happily lay down my 
life for you at your merest wish.” 

“ Ob, Sire, now that I know you love mo, I have 
notliing more to wish for in the whole world ! Give me 
your hand, Sire ; and then farewell ! 1 have enjoyed in 

this life all the happiness which was my due.” 

“ Oh, no ! Ray only that your life is beginning. Your 
liappiness is not a happiness of yesterday ; it is of to- 
day, of to-morrow, ever-enduring. The future is yours ; 
everything which is mine is yours too. Away with these 
ideas of separation ! Away with these gloomy, despair- 
ing thoughts ! You will live for me, as I will live for 
you, Louise ! ” and he threw himself at her feet, em- 
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gratitude. 

“ Oh, Sire, Sire ' all tliat is hut a wild dream.*' 

“ Why a wild dream ? ** 

** Because I cannot return to llie court. Exiloil, how 
can T see you again? Would it not he far heit('r to hury 
myself in a cloister, with tlie rich consnl.ition that your 
ulfection gives me, with the 'latest pulses of your heart 
heating for me, ami your latest confession of love still 
ringing in my ears ? ” 

“ Exiled, — you ! ” exelaimed Louis XIV. ; ** and who 
exiles when I recall ? ’* 

“ Oh, Sire, something which rules superior to kings 
even, — the world and public opinion. J\efl(‘ct for a 
moment ! You cannot love a woman wdio has been ig- 
nominiously driven away, — one vvlioiu your niotljor has 
stained witli suspicion, one whom your sistc'r has dis- 
graced with punishment , such a woman, indeed, would 
bo unworthy of you.** 

” Unworthy I — one who belongs to me ? ** 

Yes, Sire, precisely on that account ; from the very 
moment when she belongs to you, your mistress is un- 
worthy.** 

“ You arc right, Louise ; every shade of delicacy of feel- 
ing is yours. Very well, you sliall not be exiled.” 

“ Ah, you have not heard Madame ] that is very 
clear.** 

“ I will appeal from her to my mother.” 

“ Again, Sire, you have not seen your mother.” 

“ She, also I Poor Louise ! every one's hand, then, is 
against you.” 

Yes, yes, poor Louise, who was already bending be- 
neath the fury of the storm, when you arrived and crushed 
her beneath the weight of your displeasure.” 
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“ Oh, forgive me ! ” 

Y oa will not, I know, be able to make either of 
them yield. Believe me, the evil cannot be repaired, for 
1 will not allow you to use violence or to exercise your 
authority.” 

“ Very well, Louise, to prove to you how fondly I love 
you, I will do one tiling, — I will see Madame ; I will make 
her revoke her sentence, I will compel her to do so.” 

** Compel ] Oh, no, no ! ” 

“ True ; you are right. I will bend her.” 

Louise shook her head. 

“ I will entreat her, if it bo necessary,” said Louis. 
“ Will you believe in my affection after that 1 ” 

Louise drew herself up, ”Oh, never, never shall you 
humiliate yourself on my account; rather, a thousand 
times, would I die ! ” 

Louis reflected , his features assumed a dark expression. 
I will love as much as you have loved,” ho said ; ” I 
will suffer as keenly as you have suffered ; this shall be 
my expiation in your eyes. Come, Mademoiselle, let us 
put aside these paltry considerations; let us show our- 
selves as great as our sufferings, as strong as our affection 
for each other ; ” and as he said this, he took her in his 
arms, and encircled her waist with both his hands, saying, 
** My own love ! my life I follow me.” 

She made a final effort, in which she concentrated 
no longer all her firmness of will, for that had long since 
been overcome, but all her physical strength. No ! ” 
she replied weakly, ” no, no ! I should die of shame.” 

” No 1 you shall return like a queen. No one knowe 
that you ^ve left, — ^ except, indeed, D'Artagnan.” 

” He has betrayed me, then 1 ” 

^ In what way 1 ” 

” He promised me faithfully — ” 
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** 1 promised not to say anything to the king,” said 
D’Artagnan, showing bis keen face through the half- 
open door, “and I kept my word. I was speaking to 
M. dc Saint-Aignan ; and it was not my fault if the king 
overheard me, was it, Sire 1 ” 

“ Tt is quite true,” said the king; “ forgive liim.” 

La Vallicro snnlod, and held out her small white hand 
to the musketeer. 

“ M. d’Artiignan,” said the king, delighted, “be good 
enough to see if you ean find a carriage for Mademoiselle 
de la Vallicro.” 

“ Sire,” replied the captain, “ the carriage is waiting.” 

“Well, there is a model servant !” eKcl.aimed the king. 

“ You have taken a long time to find it out,” muttered 
D’Artagnan, notwithstanding he was flattered by the praise 
bestowed upon him. 

La Valliere was overcome ; after a little further hesita- 
tion she allowed herself to be led awav, half fainting, by 
her royal lover. But as she was on the point of leaving 
the room, she tore herself from the kiug^s grasp, and re- 
turned to the stone crucifix, wliich she kissed, saying, 
“ 0 Heaven ! it was thou who drewest me liither, thou 
who hast rejected me ; but thy grace is infinite. When- 
ever I shall again mtum, forget that I have ever separated 
myself from thee ; for when I return, it will be — never to 
leave thee again.” 

The king could not restrain his emotion, and D’Ar- 
tagnan, even, wiped away a tear. Louis bore the young 
girl away, lifted her into the carriage, end directed D'Ar- 
tagnan to seat himself beside her ; while he, mounting his 
hoisOi spurred violently towards the Palais-Royal, where 
immediately on his arrival be sent to request on audienoo 
of Madame. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MADAME. 

From the manner in which the king had dismissed the 
ambassadors, even the least cloar-sighted persons had im- 
agined war would ensue. The ambassadors themselves, 
but slightly acquainted with the king’s domestic affairs, 
had interpreted as directed against themselves the cele- 
brated sentence : If I be not master of myself, I at 
least will be so of those who do me outrage.” Happily 
for the destinies of France and Holland, Colbert had fol- 
lowed them out of the king’s presence for the purpose 
of explaining matters to them ; but the two queens and 
Madame, who were perfectly aware of every circumstance 
that hud taken place in their own households, having 
heard the remark so full of dark meaning, retired to their 
own apartments in no little fear and chagrin. Madame 
especially felt that the royal anger might fall upon her ; 
and as she was brave and exceedingly proud, instead of 
seeking support from the queen-mother, she had returned 
to her own apartments, if not without some uneasiness, at 
least without any intention of avoiding the encounter. 

Anne of Austria from time to time, at frequent inter- 
vals, sent messengers to learn if the king bad returned. 
The silence which the whole palace preserved upon the 
matter and upon Louise's disappearance was indicative 
of a long train of misfortunes to all those who knew the 
haughty and irritable humor of the king. But Madame^ 
remaining firm in spite of idl the Hying rmnoia^ shut her* 
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self up in her apartments, called Montalais to lier, and 
with a voice as calm as she could possibly command, de- 
sired her to relate all she knew about the event itself. 
Just as the elocpient Montalais was concluding with all 
kinds of oratorical precautions, and was recoin ineiiding 
that Madame should show forbearance towards La Val- 
licro, M. Malicome made his appearance to beg an au- 
dience of Madame, on behalf of his Majesty. Montalaia*s 
worthy friend bore upon his countenance all the signs of 
tlie very liveliest emotion. It was impossible to be mis- 
taken ; the interview which the king requested would bo 
0110 of the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
hearts of kings and of nu n. 

Aladamo was disturbed by her brother-in-law’s arrival ; 
she did not expect it so soon, nor had she, indeed, ex- 
pected any direct step on l^oiiis’s part. Bchides, all 
women, who wage war so successfully by indirect means, 
arc invariably neither very skilful not vtTy strong when it 
becomes a question of accepting a pitched battle. Ala- 
damo, however, was not one whf> ever drew back, — she 
had the very opposite defect or qu all heat ion, in whichever 
light it may be considered ; she took an exaggerated view 
of what constituted real courage ; and therefore the king’s 
m<‘ssage, of which Malicorne had been the bearer, pro- 
duced the effect upon lier of the trumpet proclaiming the 
beginning of liostilities. She therefore boldly accepted 
the gage of battle. Five minutes afterwards the king as- 
cended the staircase. His oolor was heightened from hav- 
ing ridden hard. His dusty and disordered clothes formed 
a singular contrast with the fresh and perfectly arranged 
toilet of Madame, who however turned pale under her 
rouge as he entered. Louis lost no time in approaching 
the object of his visit ; he sat down, and Montalais dis- 
appeared. Madame seated herself opposite the king. 
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“ My dear sister,” said the king, you are aware that 
Mademoiselle de la Valliore fled from her own room this 
morning, and that she has retired to a cloister, over- 
whelmed hy grief and desjuir.” As he pronounced these 
words, the king’s voice was singularly moved. 

** Your Majesty is the lirst to inform me of it,” replied 
Madame. 

“ I should liave thought that you might have learned it 
this morning, during the reception of the ambassadors,” 
said tlio king. 

“From your emotion, Sire, 1 imagined that something ex- 
traordinary had happened, but did n(»t know w^hat it was.” 

The king, with his usual fraiiknebs, went straight to 
the point. “ My sistei,” said lie, “ why have you sent 
Mademoiselle do la Valliero aAvayV’ 

“ Because I had reason to be dissatisfied with her ser- 
vice/’ replied Madame, dryly. 

The king became crimson, and his eyes kindled with 
a fire which it required all Madainc’s courage to endure. 
He mastered his auger, however, and continued : “ A 
stronger reason than that is surely requisite, my sister, for 
one so good and kind as you are, to turn away and dis- 
honor, not only the young girl herself, but every member 
of her family as well. You know that the whole city baa 
its eyes fixed upon the conduct of the female portion of 
the court. To dismiss a maid of honor is to attribute a 
crime to her — at the very least, a fault. Of what crime, 
what fault, has Mademoiselle de la Valliere been guilty 1 ” 

“ Since you constitute youisclf the protector of Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valliere,” replied Madame, coldly, “I 
will give you those explanations which I should have a 
perfect right to withhold from every one.” 

Even from the king ! ” exclaimed Louis, as with a 
sudden gesture he replaced his hat on his head. 
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** You have called me your sister,” said Madame, “aud 
I am in my own apartments.” 

“ It matteis not,” said tlie youthful monarch, ashamed 
at having been hurried away by his anger; “neitlier you, 
Madame, nor any one else in this kingdom, can assert a 
right to withhold an explanation in my presence.” 

“ Since that is the way you regard it,” said Madame, 
with repressed anger, “all that remains for me to do is to 
bow to your Majesty, and to be silent.” 

“ No ; let there be no equivocation between us.” 

“The i)iotoction nmUi which you surround Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere does not impose any lospect.” 

“No equivocation, 1 repeat. You are jxjrfectly aware 
that as head of the nohility of France T am accoiintalile 
to all for the honor of every family ; you dismiss Ma- 
demoiselle de la Valliere, or \yhocver else it may he — ” 
Madame shrugged her shouldem. “ Or whoever else it 
may be, I repeat,” continued the king ; “ and as in act- 
ing in that manner you cast a dishonorable reflection 
upon that person, I ask you for an explanation, in order 
that I may confirm or annul the sentence.” 

“Annul my .sentence ! ” exclaimed Madame, haughtily. 
“ What ! when I have discharged one of my attendants, 
do you order me to take her back again 

The king remained silent. 

“This would cease to be an excess of power merely, 
Sire; it would he indecorous and unseemly.” 

“ Madame ! ” 

“ As a woman, I should revolt against an abuse so in- 
sulting to all propriety ; 1 should no longer he ahle^ to 
regard myself as a princess of your blood, a daughter of 
a monarch; 1 should be the meanest of creatures, more 
bumble than the servant I had sent away.” 

The kiug rose from his seat with anger. It ciannot' 
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be a heart.,'* he cried, “ which you have beating in yout 
bosom ; if you act in such a way with me, I may have 
reason to act with similar severity.” 

It sometimes happens that in a battle a chance ball 
may roach its mark. The observation which the king 
had made Muthout any particular intention struck Ma- 
dame home, and staggered her lor a moment ; some day 
or other she might indeed have reason to dread repri- 
sals. “At all events, Sire,” she said, “explain what 
you require.” 

“ I ask, Madame, what has Mademoiselle de la Valhcre 
done to you 1 ” 

“She IS tlio most cunning fomenter of intrigues that 1 
know ; she was the occasion of two personal friends en- 
gaging in mortal combat, and has made people talk of 
her in such shameless terms that the whole court is indig- 
nant at the mere sound of her name.” 

“ She ! she I ” cried the king. 

“ Under her soft and hypocritical manner,” continued 
Madame, “ she hides a disposition full of foul and dark 
deceit.” 

“She!” 

“ You may possibly bo deceived. Sire, but I know her 
right well. She is capable of creating dissension between 
the most affectionate relatives and the most intimate 
friends. You see that she has already sown discord be- 
tween us two.” 

“ I do assum you — ” said the king. 

“ Sii*e, look well into the case as it stood I We wero 
livijjg on the most fnendly understanding, and by the 
artfulness of her tales and complaints she has set your 
Majesty against me.” 

“ I swear to you,” said the king, “ that on no occasion 
has a bitter word ever passed her lips ; I swear that even 
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in iiiy wild bursts of passion she would never allow me 
to menace any one ; and I swear, too, that you do not 
possess a more devoted and respectful friend.” 

“Friend !” said Madame, witli an expression of supreme 
disdain. 

** Take care, Madame ! ” said the king ; “ you forget that 
you now understand me, and that from tliis moment 
everything is (Mj[uali/ed. ^lademoiselle (h* la Valliere will 
be whatever I may choose Iier to become , and to-morrow, 
if I so (letennine, slie shall be qualified to sit upon a 
throne.” 

“ She will not have been horn to a throne, at least ; and 
“Whatever you may do can affect the future alone, but can- 
not affect the past.” 

“ Madame, towards you I have shown every kind con- 
sideration and every eager attention; do not remind me 
that I am master here.” 

“That is the second time, Sire, that you have made 
that remark, and I have already had the honor of inform- 
ing you that I am ready to submit.” 

“ In that case, then, will you confer upon mo tho favor 
of receiving Mademoiselle do la Valliere back again?” 

^^For what purpose, Sire, since you have a throne to 
bestow upon her? 1 am too insignificant to protect so 
exalted a personage.” 

“ A truce to this bitter and disdainful spirit ! Grant 
me her forgiveness.” 

“Never!” 

“You drive me, then, to open warfare in my own 
family 1” 

“ I, too, have my own family, where I can find refuge.” 

“ Do you mean that os a threat, and could you forget 
yourself so far? Do you believe that if you push the 
affront to that extent, your family would suskin you } ” 

TQl,. lit. — 33 
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“ I hope, Siro, tliat you will not force me to take any 
step which would bo unworthy of my rank.” 

** I hoped that you would remember our friendship, and 
that you would trc^at me as a brother.” 

Madame paused for a moment. “ I do not disown you 
for a brotlier,” she said, “m refusing your Majesty an 
injustice.” 

** An injustice ! ” 

‘^Oh, Sire, if I informed others of La Valli^re’s con- 
duct, — if the queen knew — ” 

” Come, come, Henrietta, let your heart speak. Re- 
member that you have loved me ; remember, too, that 
human liearts should bo as merciful as the heart of our 
sovereign Master. Ho not bo inflexible with others; for- 
give La Valhere ! ” 

“ I cannot ; she has offended me.” 

** But for iny sake 1 ” 

Sire, for your sake I would do anything in the world 
except that.” 

** You will drive me to despair, — you compel me to turn 
to the last resource of weak people ; you then incite me to 
wrath and discord 1 ” 

1 advise you to he reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable ! I can be so no longer.” 

Nay, Sire, I pray you — ” 

For pity’s sake, my sister ; it is the first time I have 
entreated any one, and I have no hope in any one hut in 
you.” 

** Oh, Sire, you are weeping J ” 

”From rage, from humiliation !— that I, the king, 
should have been obliged to descend to entreaty I I shall 
hate this moment during my whole life. My sister^ you 
have made me suffer in one moment more pain than I 
QOUld have anticipated iu the greatest ej^tremity in life} ** 
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and the king rose and gave free vent to liis tears, which in 
fact were tears of anger and of shame. 

Madame was not touched exactly, — for the best Avomen, 
when their pride is hurt, are without pity, — }»ut vshe was 
afraid lliat the tears the king was shedding might possi- 
bly carry away every soft and tender feeling in his heart, 
“ fiive what commands you please, Sire,” she wnd , “ and 
since you prefer my humiliation to your own, — although 
mine is public, ami yours has been witnease«l but by my- 
self alone, — speak I I will obey your Majesty.” 

“No, no, Henrietta!” exclaimed Loui-, tr.ansportcd 
vith gratitude; “you will have yielded to a brother’s 
wishes.” 

“ I no longer have any brother, since T obey.” 

“ AVill you accept my kingdom in grateful acknowledg- 
ment ] ” 

“ How passionately you love, Sire, when you do love I ” 

He did not answer. Ho had seized upon Madamo’s 
hand and covered it w’itli kisses. “And so you will re- 
ceive this poor girl back again, and will forgive her; you 
will find how gentle and pure-heai*ted she is.” 

“ I will maintain her in my household.” 

“No, you will give her your friendship, my dear 
sister.” 

“ I have never liked her.” 

“ Well, for my sake you will treat her kindly, will you 
not, Henrietta 1 ” 

“ I will treat her as your mistress.” 

The king rose suddenly to his feet. By this word 
which had so fatally escaped lier lips, Madame had de* 
stroyed all the merit of her sacrifice. The king felt 
freed from all’ obligation. Exasperated beyond measure, 
and bitterly offended, he replied, “ 1 thank you, Madame ; 
I shall never forget the service you have rendered me ; 
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and saluting lier with an affectation of ceremony, be took 
his leave of her. As he passed before a glass, he saw that 
his eyes were red, and he stamped with anger. But it 
was too late ; for Malicorne and D’Artagnan, who were 
standing at the door, had seen his eyes. 

“ The king has been crying,” thought Malicorne. 

D’Artagnan ap[>roached the king with a respectful air, 
and said in a low tone, “ Sire, it w^ould be better to re- 
turn to your own apartments by the small staircase.*’ 

“Why?” 

“ Because the dust of the road has loft its traces on 
your face,” said D'Artagnan. Mordioux ! he thought, 
“when the king has been giving way like a child, let 
those look to it who may bring sorrow to her for whom 
the king has wept.” 
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CHAl'TEIt XXXVIIT. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLliCKE’s POCKET-H ANDKERCHIKP. 

Madame whs tiot bail-liearte‘l ; she was only hasty and 
impetuous. The kin<4 was not inipriuleiit he was only 
in love. Hardly had they entered into this sort of com- 
pact, which terminated in La Vallk*ri*’s recall, when 
both sought to make as much as they could by their 
bargain. The king wished to see La Valliere every mo- 
ment in the day , while Mailame, who was sensible of the 
king’s annoyance ev(‘r since he had so entreated her, would 
not abandon La Valliere without a cont(‘st. She planted 
every conceivable difficulty in the king^s path He was 
in fact obliged, in order to get a glimpse of La Valliere, 
to be exceedingly devoted in his attentions to his sister- 
in-law j and this, indeed, was Madame's plan of policy. 
As she had chosen some one to second her efforts, and 
as this person was Moiitalais, the king found himself 
completely hemmed in every time he paid Madame a 
visit ; he was surrounded, and was never left a moment 
alone. 

Madame displayed in her conversation a charm of man- 
ner and brilliancy of wit which eclipsed everything. Mon- 
talais followed her example, and soon rendered herself 
quite insupportable to the king, — which was, in fact, the 
very thing she had expected. Slic then sot Malicorne at 
the king, wlio found the means of informing his Miypsty 
that there was a young person belonging to the court 
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wlio was exceedingly miserable ; and on the king’s inquir- 
ing who this person was, Malicorne replied that it was 
Mademoiselle de Monialais. To tliis the king declared 
that it was perfectly just that a person should be iin- 
happy when she rendered others so. Whereupon Mali- 
corne exi»lainod how matters stood ; for he had received 
his directions from Montalais. 

The king began to open his eyes. He remarked that 
as soon as ho made his appearance, Madame made hers too ; 
that she remained in the corridors until after he had left; 
that she accompanied him to the outermost door, feanng 
that he might speak in the antechambers to one of her 
maids of honor. One evening she went further still. 
The king was seated, surrounded by the ladies who were 
present, and held in his hand, concealed by bis lace rufllo, 
a small note which he wished to slip into La Valliere's 
hand- Madame guessed both his intention and tlie letter 
too. It was very difticiilt to prevent the king from going 
wherever ho pleased, and yet it was necessary to prevent 
his going near La Valhero to greet her, as by so doing he 
could let tlie note fall into her lap behind her fan or into 
her pocket-handkerchief. The king, who was also on 
the watch, suspected that a snare was being laid for him. 
He rose and jiushod his chair, without affectation, near 
Mademoiselle do Chatillon, with whom he began to talk 
in a light tone. They were amusing themselves in mak- 
ing rhymes ; from Madtunoiselle de Chatillon he went to 
Montalais, and then to Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Chareiite. 
And thus, by this skilful manoeuvre, he found himself seated 
in front of La Valhere, whom he completely concealed. 
Madame pretended to be greatly occupied ; she was alter- 
ing a group of flowers that she was working in tapestry. 
The king showed the corner of his letter to La Valli^re^ 
and the latter held out her handkerchief with a look which 
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BigiiifieJ, Put the letter inside ” Then, as the king had 
placed his own handkercluef upon his chair, he was adroit 
enough to let it fall oti the ground, so that La Valliere 
slipped her handkerchief on the chair. The king took it 
up quietly, without any one observing what he did, placed 
the letter within it, and returned the handkerchief to the 
chair. There was only just time for La Valliere to stretch 
out her hand to take the handkerchief ^Mth its valuable 
contents. 

But Madame, who had observed evcTy tiling that had 
passed, said to Mademoiselle de CluUillon, “ ('liatilloii, bo 
good enough to pick up the king's liandkercliief, if you 
please ; it lias fallen on the carpet ” 

The young girl obeyf'd witli the utmost precipitation ; 
and the king liaving moved from liis seat, and La Valliere 
being in no little degiec lu rvous and contused, another 
liandkercliief was seen on the chair. 

“Ah! I beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said Mademoi- 
selle de ChatilJoii j “ you have two handkerchiefs, I 
perceive.” 

And the king was accordingly obliged to put into his 
pocket La Valliere's handkerchief as well as his oAvn. Ho 
certainly gained that souvenir of Louise ; but she lost a 
copy of verses which hod cost the king ten hours* hard 
labor, and which, so far as she was concerned, was per- 
haps as good as a long poem. It would be impossible 
to describe the king’s anger and La Valliere’s despair ; 
but shortly afterwards a circumstance occurred which 
was more than remarkalile. 

When the king left, in order to retire to his own apart- 
ments, Malicome — informed of what had passed, one can 
hardly tell how — was waiting in the antechamber. The 
antechambers of the Palais-Royal are naturally dark ; and in 
the evening, as little ceremony was observed at Madatne^s, 
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they were but indifferently lighted. Nothing pleased the 
king more than this dim light. As a general rule, Love, 
whose mind and heart are constantly in a blaze, dislikes 
light anywhere else than in the mind and heart. And so 
the antechamber was dark ; a single page carried a torch 
before the king, who walked on slowly, greatly annoyed 
at what had recently occurred. Malicorne j)assed close to 
the king, almost stumbled agrtinst him in fact, and begged 
his forgiveness with the profoundcst humility ; but the 
king, who was in an exceedingly ill temper, was vciy sharp 
in his reproof to Malicorne, who disappeared as soon and as 
quietly as he possibly could. Louis retired to rest, having 
had that evening a little misunderstanding with the queen ; 
and the next day, as soon as lie entered the cabinet, the 
desire seized him to kiss La Valliere’s handkerchief. lie 
called his valet. 

“Fetch me,” he said, “thoeoat T wore yesterday evening, 
but be very sure you do not touch anything it may contain.” 

Tho order being obeyed, the king himself searched the 
pocket of the coat. He found only one handkerchief, and 
that his own ; La Vallidre’s had disappeared. While bus- 
ied with all kinds of conjectures and suspicions, a letter was 
brought to him from La Valliere ; it ran in these terms : 

“ How kind ftnd good of you, my dear Loid, to have sent me 
those beautiful verses! How full of ingenuity and perseverance 
your affection is ; how is it possible to help loving you so 
dearly 1 ” 

“ What does this mean 1 *’ thought the king ; ** there 
must be some mistake. Look well about,” he said to the 
valet, ** for a pocket-handkerchief must be in one of my 
pockets ; and if you do not find it, or if you have touched 
it — ” He reflected for a moment. To make a State mat- 
ter of the loss of the handkerchief would be to act too 
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absurdly, and lie therefore added, “ There was a letter 
of some importance inside the handkercliief, which liad 
somehow got among the folds of it.” 

“ Hut, Sire,” replied the valet, your Majesty had only 
one handkerchief, and tliat is it.” 

** True, true,” replied the king, sotliiig Ids teeth liard 
together. ‘*Oh, poverty, how I envy you* Happy is 
the man who can empty his own [lockets of letters and 
handkerchiefs ! ” 

He read La Yallicro's letter over again, endeavoring to 
imagine in what conceivable way his verses could have 
reached their destination. There was a jiostscript to the 
letter : — 

“ I send you hack by your messenger this reply, so unworthy 
of what you sent me.” 

" Good ! I shall find out something now,” he said, 
delightedly. ” Who is waiting, and who brought me 
this letter?” 

“ M. Malicorne,” replied the valet, timidly. 

“ Let him enter.” 

Malicorne entered. 

‘‘You come from Mademoiselle de la Valliere?” said 
the king, with a sigh. 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

” And you took Mademoiselle de la Valliere something 
from me 1 ” 

” I, Sire?” 

” Yes, you.” 

** Oh, no. Sire.” 

'' Mademoiselle de la Valliere says so distinctly/* 

Oh, Sire, Mademoiselle de la Valliere is mistaken.” 

The king frowned. “ What jest is this ? ” he said ; 
** explain yourself i Why does Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
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call you my messenger] What did you take to that lady? 
Speak, Monsieur, and quickly ! ** 

“Sire, I merely took Mademoiselle de la Vallifere a 
pocket-handkerchief; that was all.” 

A handkcrcliief, — what handkerchief] ” 

“ Sire, at the very moment when I had the misfortune 
to stumble against your Majesty’s person yesterday, — a 
misfortune winch 1 sliall de[)lore to tlie last day of my 
life, especially after the displeasure wliich you exhibited, 
— I remained, Sin*, motionless with despair, your Majesty 
being at too great a distance to hear my excuses, wlien I 
saw sonietbiiig white lying on the ground.” 

“Ah ! ” said the king. 

“1 stooped down, — it was a pocket-handkerchief. For 
a moment I had an idea that when I stumbled against 
your Majesty I must have caused tlie handkerchief to fall 
from your pocket ; but as I felt it all over very re- 
spectfully, I perceived a cipher at one of the corners, 
and on looking at it closely I found that it was Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere’s cipher. T presumed that on 
coming thither that young lady had let her handkerchief 
fall, and J accordingly hastened to restore it to her as sho 
was leaving ; and tliat is all I gave to Mademoiselle de 
la Vallioro, I entreat your Majesty to believe.” Mali- 
corne’s manner was so simple, so full of contrition, and 
marked with such extreme humility, that the king was 
greatly amused in listening to him. He was as pleased 
with him for what he had done as if he had rendered him 
the greatest service. 

“ This is the second fortunate meeting I have had with 
you, Monsieur,” he said ; “ you may count upon my 
friendship.’* 

The plain and sober truth is that Malicorne had picked 
the king’s pocket of the handkerchief as dexterously as 
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any of the pickpockets of the good city of Paris could 
have done. Madame never knew of this little incident ; 
but Montalais gave La Valliere sonic idea of the manner 
in which it had really liappenod, and La Valliere after- 
wards told the king, wlio laughed exceedingly at it, and 
pronounced Malicorne to be a first-rate politician. Louis 
XIV. was right, and it is well known that he was tolci’- 
ably acquainted with hum^^n nature. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WHICH TREATS OP GARDENERS, OP LADDERS, AND MAIDS 
OF HONOR, 

Miracles, unfortunately, could not always last forever, 
while Madaine’s ill-humor still continued to Iasi. In a 
week's time matters liad reached such a i)oint that the 
king could no longer look at La Valliero without a look 
full of suspicion crossing his own. Whenever a prome- 
nade was proposed, Madame, in order to avoid the recur- 
rence of scenes similar to that of the thumlerstorm or the 
royal oak, had a variety of indispositions ready prepared ; 
and, thanks to them, slie was unable to go out, and her 
maids of honor remained indoors. There was not the 
slightest chance or means of paying a nocturnal visit ; for 
in this respect the king had on the very first occasion ex- 
perienced a severe check, which happened in the follow- 
ing manner. As at Fontainebleau, ho bad taken DeSaint- 
Aignan with him one evening, wdieu be wished to pay La 
Valliere a visit ; but he bad found no one but Mademoiselle 
de Tonnay-Charente, who bad begun to call out “Fire! ’* 
and “ Thieves ! ” in such a manner that a perfect legion 
of chambermaids, attendants, and pages ran to her assist- 
ance ; so that De Saint- Aiguan, who had remained behind 
in order to save the honor of bis royal master, who had 
lied precipitately, bad incurred a severe scolding from the 
queen-mother as well as from Madame herself. In addi- 
tion, he had the next morning received two challenges 
from tlie Du Morteniart family, and the king had been 
obliged to interfere. This mistake bad been owing to the 
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fact that Madame had suddenly ordered a change in the 
apartments of her maids of honor, and directed La Valli^re 
and Montalais to sleep in her own boudoir. 

Nothing, therefore, was now possible, not even any 
communication by letter , to write under the eyes of so 
ferocious an Argus as Madame, vhose kindness of dispo- 
sition was so uncertain, was to run tlie risk of exposure 
to the greatest dangers ; and it ran well be conceived 
into what a st.ite of continuous irritation and of ever- 
increasing anger all these petty annoyances threw the 
young king. He almost tormented Ijimsolf to deatli in 
endeavoring to discover a means of communication ; and 
as he did not unbosom himself to cither Maliconie or 
D'Artagnan, tlie means were not discovered. Malieonio 
had, indeed, some occasional brilJi«int flashes of imagina- 
tion with whicli he tiled io inspire the king with confi- 
dence ; but wlictlier from shame or suspicion, the king, 
who liad at first begun to nibble at tlie bait, soon aban- 
doned the book. In this w’ay, for instance, one evening, 
while the king was crossing the garden and looking sadly 
np at Madame’s windows, Maliconie stumbleil over a 
ladder lying beside a border of box, and said to Mani- 
camp, who was walking with liim behind the king, and 
wlio had not eitlier stumhled o\er or seen anything, 
“ Did you not see that I just now stumbled against a 
ladder, and was nearly thrown down 1 ” 

‘^No,’’ said Manicamp, absent-minded as usual ; but it 
appears that you did not fall.” 

“ That does n’t matter ; but it is not, on that account, 
the less dangerous to leave ladders lying about in that 
manner.” 

“ True, one might hurt himself, especially when absent- 
minded.” 

“ It is not that ; I mean to say that it is dangerous to 
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allow ladders to lie about like that under the windows of 
the maids of lionor.” 

Louis started imperceptibly, 

“ Why so] ” iiujuired Manicamp, 

“ Speak louder ! ” whispered Malicorne, as he touched 
him with his arm. 

“ Why so ] ” said Manicamp, louder. 

The king listened. 

Because, for instance,” said Malicorne, “ a ladder nine- 
teen feet high is just the height of the cornice of those 
windows.” 

Manicamp, instead of answering, was dreaming of some- 
thing else. 

‘‘ Ask me, can’t you, what window's I mean,” whispered 
Malicorne. 

“But to what windows are you referring]” asked 
Manicamp, aloud. 

“ The windows of Madame’s apartments.” 

“ Eh 1 ” 

“ Oh I I don’t say that any one would ever venture to 
clirnh up into Madame'sj room ; but in Madame’s boudoir, 
separated by a partition, sleep tw'o exceedingly pretty girls, 
Mesdemoiselles de la Valliere and de Montalais.” 

“ By a mere partition ] ” said Manicamp. 

“ Look ! you see how brilliantly lighted Madame’s apart- 
ments are ] Well, do you see those two windows] ” 

“Yea.” 

“ And that window close to the others, but less brightly 
lighted]” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, that is the room of the maids of honor. Look ! 
the weather is warm ; there is Mademoiselle de la Vallibre 
now, opening the window. Ah, how many soft things 
could an enterprising lover say to her, if he only suspected 
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that there was lying here a ladder nineteen feet long, which 
would jiifst reach the cornice ! 

Bat she is not alone ; you said that Mademoiselle de 
Montahiis is with her.” 

“Mademoiselle de Montalais coiiuls for nothing; she is 
her oldest friend, and exceedingly devoted to her, — a pos- 
itive well, into which can be thrown all sorts of secrets 
of which one might wish to get rid.** 

The king had not lost a single syllable of tliis conversa- 
tion. Malicorne had even remarked tliat his Majesty had 
slackened his pace, in order to give him time to finish. 
So, when ho arrived at the door, he dis>tnissed every one, 
with the exception of Malicorno, — a circumstance which 
excited no surprise, for it was known that tlio king was in 
love, and they suspected he was going to comiiose some 
verses by moonlight ; and although there was no moon 
that evening, the king might nevertheless have some 
verses to compose. Every one took his leave ; and then 
the king turned towards Malicorne, who respectfully 
waited until his Maj(>sty should address him. 

“ What were you saying just now about a ladder, M. 
Malicorne 1 ** lie asked. 

“Did I say anything about ladders, SireV' said Mali- 
corne, gazing into space as if in search of bis words which 
had flown aw^ay. 

“ Yes, of a ladder nineteen feet long.” 

“ Oh, yes. Sire, I remember ; but I spoke to M. de 
Manicamp, and I should not have said a word had I 
known your Majesty could have heard us.” 

“ And why would you not have said a word t ” 

“Because T should not have liked to get the gardener 
scolded who had left it there, — poor fellow I ” 

“ Don’t make yourself uneasy on that account ! What 
ja this ladder like ] ” 
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“ If your Majesty wishes to see it, nothing is easier, for 
there it is.” 

“ In that hox-hedge I ” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Show it to me.” 

Malicorne turnod back and led the king up to the lad- 
der, saying, “ Here it is, Sire.” 

“ Pull it this way a little.” 

When Malicorne had brought the ladder on to the walk, 
the king began to step its whole length. “ Hum ! ” he 
said ; “ you say it is nineteen feet long 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“ Nineteen feet, — that is rather long ; I hardly believe 
it can be so long as that.” 

“You cannot judge very correctly with the ladder in 
that position, Sire. If it were upright, against a tree or a 
wall for instance, you would be better able to judge, be- 
cause the comparison would assist you a good deal.” 

“Oh, it does not matter, M. Malicorne; but I can 
hardly believe that the ladder is ni noteen feet high.” 

“ I know how accurate your Majesty’s eye is, and yet I 
would wager.” The king shook his head. “ There is one 
infallible means of verifying it,” said Malicorne. 

“ What is that 1 ” 

“ Every one knows, Sire, that the lower story of the 
palace is eighteen feet high.” 

“ True, that is very well known.” 

“ Well, Sire, if I place the ladder against the wall, we 
shall he able to ascertain.” 

“ True.” 

Malicorne took up the ladder like a feather, and placed 
it upright against the wall. And in order to try the ex- 
periment, he chose — or chance, perhaps, directed him to 
choose — the very window of the boudoir where La Val- 
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Here was. The ladder just reached the edge of the cornice, 
that is to say, almost to the sill of the window ; so that 
by standing upon the last round but one of the ladder a 
man ot about the middle heiglit, as the king was for in- 
stance, could easily hold communication with tlioso who 
might be in the room. As soon as the ladder liad been 
properly placed, the king, dropping tlie assumed part he 
had been playing in the comedy, began to ascend the 
rounds of the ladder, which Malicorrie held at the bottom. 
But hardly had he completed half of his aerial journey, 
when a patrol of Swiss Guards appeared in the garden, 
and advanced straight towards the ladder. The king 
descended with the utmost precipitation, and concealed 
himself among the trees. 

Malicorne perceived that he miiist offer himself as a sac- 
rifice ; for if he too were to conceal himself, the Guard 
would search everywhere until they had found either him- 
self or the king, perhaps both. It would be far better, 
therefore, that he alone should be discovered. Conse- 
quently Malicorne hid himself so clumsily that be was 
the only one arrested. As soon as he was arrested, Mali- 
corne was taken to the guard-house ; when there, he de- 
clared who he was, and was immediately recognized. In 
the mean time, by concealing himself first behind one 
clump of trees and then behind another, the king reached 
the side-door of his apartments, very much humiliated 
and still more disappointed. More than that, the noise 
made in arresting Malicorne had drawn La Yalliere and 
Montalais to their window; and even Madame herself 
had appeared at her own, with a pair of wax candles, ask- 
ing what was the matter. 

Meanwhile Malicorne sent for T>*Artagnan, who did not 
lose a moment in hurrying to him. But it was in vain 
that he attempted to make him understand bis reasons^ 

VOL. III. — 24 
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and in vain also that B’Artagnan did understand them $ 
and, further, it was equally in vain that both their sharp 
and inventive minds endeavored to give another turn to 
the adventure. There was no other resource left for Mali- 
cornc but to let it be supposed that ho had wished to 
enter Mademoiselle do Montalais’s apartment, as M. de 
Saint-Aignan had passed for having wished to force Made- 
moisello de Tonnay-Charente’s door. Madame was in- 
flexible ; in the first place, because if M. Malicorne had 
in fact wished to enter her apartment at night through 
the window and by the means of the ladder, in order to 
see Montalais, it M^as a punishable offence on Malicorno’s 
part, and he must bo punished accordingly ; and in the 
second place, if Malicorne, instead of acting in his own 
name, bad acted as an intermediary between La Valliere 
and a person whom she did not wish to mention, his 
crime was even greater, since love, which is an excuse for 
everything, did not exist in that case as an excuse for him. 
Madame therefore made the greatest possible disturbance 
about the matter, and obtained his dismissal from Mon- 
sieur’s household, without reflecting, poor blind creature! 
that both Malicorne and Montalais held her fast in their 
clutches in consequence of her visit to M. de Giiiche, and 
in a variety of other ways equally delicate, Montalais, 
who was perfectly furious, wished to revenge herself im- 
mediately; but Malicorne pointed out to her that the king’s 
countenance was worth all the disgraces in the world, and 
that it was a great thing to have to suffer on his Majesty’s 
account. 

Malicorne was perfectly right, and therefore, although 
Montalais was a woman, nay, even had the spirit of ten 
women in her, he succeeded in bringing her round to his 
own opinion. And we must not omit to state that the 
king helped them to console themselves ; for in the first 
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place be preseiiteil Malicorne Tvitb fifty thousand livres aa 
a compensation for the po^t he had lost, and iu the next 
place he gfive him an appointment in his own household, 
delighted to have an opportunity of revenging liimseif in 
such a manner upon Madame for all she had made him 
and La Valliere sillier. But as he no longer had Mali- 
corne to steal his pocket-handkerchiefs and to measuro 
ladders for him, the poor .lover was destitute. Thei'o 
seemed to be no Inipe of ever getting near La Valliere 
again, so long as she should remain at the Palais- Royal, 
All the dignities and all the money in the m orld could not 
remedy that Fortunately, however, Malieorno was on 
the look-out, and he succeeded in meeting Montalais, who 
on her part, it must be admitted, did her best to meet 
Malicome. 

^‘What do you do during the night in Madarae's 
apartment 1 ** Malicome asked the young girl. 

“ Why, at night I go to sleep,” she replied. 

“ But it is very wrong to sleep ; it is unseemly for a 
girl who is sulfering as you are to sleep.” 

And from what am I sulfering, may I ask ] ” 

“ Are you not in despair at my absence ? ” 

“ Of course not, since you have received fifty thousand 
livres and an appointment in the king’s household.” 

“Never mind ! You are exceedingly afflicted at not see- 
ing me as you used to see me formerly, and more than all, 
you are in despair at my having lost Madarae’s confidence ; 
come now, is not that true ? ” 

“ Perfectly true.” 

“ Very good ; your distress of mind prevents you from 
sleeping at night, and so you sob and sigh, and blow 
your nose ten times every minute as loud os possible.” 

“ But, my dear Malicome, Madame cannot endure the 
slightest noise now her,” 
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“I know that perfectly well, — of course she can’t 
endure anything ; and so, I tell you, she will not lose a 
minute, when she sees your d.eep distress, in turning you 
out of her room.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ It is very fortunate that you do.” 

“ Well, and what will happen next 1 

“The next thing that will happen will be that La Val- 
liore, finding herself alone without you, will break the 
stillnesB of the night with such groans and such loud 
lamentations that she will exhibit despair enough for 
two.” 

“ In that case she will be put into another room.” 

“ Yes ; but wdiich ] ” 

“ Which ? You seem to be puzzled, Mr. Inventor- 
General.” 

“ Not at all ; wherever and whatever the room may be, 
it will always be preferable to Madame’s own room.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Well, begin your lamentations a little to-night.” 

“ I certainly will not fail to do so.” 

“ And give La Valliere a hint also.” 

^'Ob, never fear! She cries quite enough already to 
herself.” 

“ Very well, all she has to do is to cry out loudly.” 

And they separated. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

WHICH TREATS OF CARPENTRY OPERATIONS, AND FUIINISHLS 

DETAILS UPON THE MODE OF •CONSTRUCTING STAIRCASES. 

The advice which had been given to Montalais was com- 
municated by her to La Vallicre, who saw that it was 
wanting in wisdom, but who after a certain amount of 
resistance, arising rather from timidity than from indif- 
ference to the project, resolved to put it into execution. 
This story of the two girls weeping, and lilhng Madame’s 
bedroom with sounds of lamentation, was Malicorne’s dief- 
iPceuvre, As nothing is so probable as improbability, so 
natural as romance, this Arabian Nights tale succeeded 
perfectly with Madame. First she sent away Montalais ; 
and then three days, or rather three nights, afterwards, 
she had La Vallicre removed. To the latter she gave one 
of the small rooms on the top story, situated immediately 
over the apartments allotted to the gentlemen. 

One story only — that is to say, a mere flooring — sepa- 
rated the maids of honor from the officers and gentlemen of 
her husband’s household. A private staircase, which was 
placed under Madame de Navailles’s surveillance, was the 
only means of communication. For greater safety, Ma- 
dame de Navailles, who had lieard of his Majesty’s pre- 
vious attempts, had the windows of the rooms and the 
openings of the chimneys carefully barred. There was, 
therefore, every possible security provided for Mademoi- 
selle de la Yalliere, whose room bore more resemblance to 
a cage than to anything else. When Mademoiselle de la 
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Vallifere was in her own room, — and she was there very 
frequently, for Madame scarcely ever had any occasion for 
her services when once she knew she was safe under Ma- 
dame de Navailles’s inspection, — Mademoiselle de la Val- 
here had no other means of amusing herself than that of 
looking through tlie bars of her window. 

It happened, tliorcfore, that one morning, as she was 
looking out as usual, she ])crccivcd Malicorne at one of 
the windows exactly opposite to her own. He held a 
carpenter’s rule in his hand, was surveying the build- 
ings, and seemed to be calculating some algebraic formulas 
on paper. He somewliat resembled those engineers who, 
hidden in a trench, get the elevation of the angles of a 
bastion or take the height of the walls of a fortress. La 
Valhcre recognized Malicorne, and bowed to him ; Mali- 
corne, in his turn, rei)lied by a profound bow, and dis- 
appeared from the window. She was surprised at this 
marked coolness, so inconsistent with his unfailing good 
humor; but slie remembered that the poor fellow had lost 
his appointment on her account, and that he could hardly 
be very amiably disposed towards her, since in all proba- 
bility she would never be in a position to make him any 
recompense for what he had lost. She knew how to for- 
give otfonces, and with still greater reason could she sym- 
pathize with misfortune. La Valliere would have asked 
Mohtalais her opinion if she had been there ; but she was 
absent, it being the hour she usually devoted to her own 
correspondence. Suddenly La Valliere observed an object^ 
thrown from the window at which Malicorne had ap- 
peared, pass across the open space, enter her room througl^ 
the iron bars, and roll upon the floor. She advanced with 
no little curiosity towards this object, and picked it up ; 
it was one of those Spools upon which silk is wound, only 
in this instance instead of silk a small piece of paper was 
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wrapped round it. La Valliere unrolled it and read the 
following : — 

Mademoiselle, — I am exceedingly anxious to learn two 
things : the first is whether the flooring of your apartment is 
of wood or biick ; the second, at what distance from the win- 
dow your bed is placed. Forgive my iiiipoitiinitv, and will 
you be good enough to send me tm answer by tlie same way 
by which you receive this letter, — that is to say, by means of 
the spool ; only, instead of throwing it into my room, as I 
have thrown it into yours, which will be too difllcult for you 
to attempt, have the goodness merely to let il fall. 

Believe me, Mademoiselle, your most humble and most 
respectful servant, Malicornb. 

Write the reply, if you please, upon the letter itself. 

“ Ah, poor fellowr ! ” exclaimed La Valli6re, “ he must 
have gone out of his mind ; ” and she directed towards 
her correspondent, of wlium she cauglit but a faint 
glimpse in the darkness of his room, a look full of kind 
compassion. 

Malicorne understood her, and shook his head as if to 
reply to her, “ No, no, I am not out of my mind ; be 
quite satisfied.” 

La Valliere smiled as if still in doubt. 

“ No, no,” Malicorne signified by a gesture, “ my head 
is all right : ” and he pointed to his head. Then, after 
moving his hand like a man who writes very rapidly, he 
put his hands together as if entreating her to write. 

La Valliere, even if he were mad, saw no impropriety 
in doing what Malicorne requested her. She took a pencil 
and wrote, Wood ; ” and then counted ten paces from 
her window to her bed, and wrote, ** ten paces ; ” and 
having done this she looked out again at Malicorne, who 
bowed to her, signifying that he was about to descend. 
l*a Valliire understood that it was to pick up the spod* 
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Slie approached the window, and in accordance with 
Malicoriie*s instructions, let it fall. The winder w'as still 
rolling along the flag-stones as Malicorne started after it, 
overtook and picked it up, began to peel it as a monkey 
w'ould a nut, and ran straight towards the abode of M. de 
Saint-Aignan. , 

De Saint-Aignan had taken care that his rooms should 
be as near the king as possible, as certain plants seek the 
sun’s rays in order to develop themselves more luxuriantly. 
His apartment consisted of two rooms in that portion of 
the palace occupied hy Louis XIV. himself. M. de Saint- 
Aignan was very proud of tliis proximity, which afforded 
easy access to his ^lajesty, and more than that, the favor 
of occasional unexpected meetings. At the moment to 
w’hich we are now referring he was engaged in having 
both his rooms magnificently carpeted, with tlie expec- 
tation of receiving the honor of frequent visits from the 
king ; for his Majesty, since his passion for Ija Valliere, 
had chosen De Saint-Aignan as liis confidant, and could 
not do without him either night or day, Malicorne intro- 
duced himself to the eount, and met with no clifTicullies, 
because he liad been favorably noticed by the king, and 
the credit whicli one man may lia])pen to enjoy is always 
a bait for others. 

De Saint-Aignan asked his visitor if he were the for- 
tunate possessor of any nows. 

“ Yes, great news,** replied the latter. 

“ Ah ! ” said De Saint-Aignan, inquisitive like all 
favorites ; ‘‘ what is it 1 ** 

“ Mademoiselle de la Valliere has changed her quarters.** 

“ What do you mean 1 ** said De Saint-Aignan, opening 
his eyes very wide. “ She was living in the same apart- 
ments with Madame.” 

“ J^recisely so ; but Madame got tired of her proximity, 
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and lias installed her in a room which is situated exactly 
above your future apartment." 

“What! up there ' " exclaimed De Saint-Aignan, with 
surprise, and p<jiuting at the floor above him with his Anger. 

“ No/' said Malicorne, “ yonder," — indicating the 
building opposite. 

“ What do you mean, then, by saying that her room is 
above my apartment 1 " 

“ Because 1 am sure that your apartment ought most 
naturally to be under La Vallicres room.” 

De Raint-Aignan, at this remark, gave poor Malicorne 
a look similar to one of those La Vulhere had all cad y 
given him a quarter of an hour befure , that is to say, 
he thought Malicorne liad lost Ins senses 

“ Monsieur,” said Maheorno to him, “ I ask leave to 
answdr your thoughts.” 

“ What ! my thoughts H " 

“ Certainly ; you have not clearly understood, it seems 
to me, what I meant to convey.” 

“ I admit that.” 

“ Well, then, you are aware that underneath the apart- 
ments set apart for Madame’s maids of honor the gentle- 
men in attendance on the king and on Monsieur are lodged.” 

“ Yes, I know that, since Manicamp, De Wardes, and 
others are living there.” 

“ Precisely. Well, Monsieur, observe the singularity of 
the circumstance ; the two rooms destined for M. de 
Guiche are exactly the very two rooms situated under- 
neath those which Mademoiselle de Montalais and Made- 
moiselle de la Vallicre occupy.” 

“ Well ; what theni ” 

“ What then, do you say 1 Why, these two rooms 
are empty, since M. de Guiche is now lying wounded 
at Fontainebleau.” 
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“I assure yon, ruy dear Monsieur, I cannot guess your 
meaning.” 

** Well ! if I had the happiness to call myself De Saint- 
Aignan, 1 should guess immediately.” 

“ And what would you do, then 1 ” 

“ 1 should at once change the rooms I am occupying 
here, for tlioso which M. de Guiche is not using yonder.” 

” Can you suppose such a thing? ” said De Saint-Aignan, 
disdainfully. “ What ! abandon the chief post of honor, 
the proximity to the king, — a privilege conceded only to 
princes of the blood, to dukes and peers ! Permit me to 
tell you, my dear M. de Malicoriie, that you must be out 
of your senses.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the young man, seriously, “you com- 
mit two mistakes. My name is Mali come, simply ; and 
I am in perfect possession of all my senses.” Then,'draW'» 
iiig a paper from liia pocket, he said, “ Listen to what I am 
going to say ; and afterwards, I will show you this paper.” 

“ I am listoT^ing^” said De Saint-Aignan. 

“You know that Madame watches over La Valliere as 
carefully as Argus watched over the nymph lo.” 

“ I do.” 

“You know that the king has sought for an opportu- 
nity, but in vain, of speaking to tlie fair prisoner, and that 
neither you nor myself have yet succeeded in procuring 
him this piece of good fortune.” 

“ You certainly ought to know something on that sulh 
ject, my poor Malicorne.” 

“ Very good ; what do you suppose would happen to 
the man whose imagination devised some means of bring* 
ing the two lovers together?” 

“ Oh, the king would have no bounds to his gratitude I ” 

^'M. de Saint-Aignan, would you not be desirous to 
taste a little of this royal gratitude?” 
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Certainly,” replied De Sdiut-Aignan, “any favor from 
my master^ wlien I may have done my duty, cau only bo 
most precious to me.” 

“ In that case look at tliis paper, Monsieur the Count.” 

“ What is it, — a plan 

“ Yes ; a plan of M. de (Juiche^s two rooms, which in 
all probability will soon be your two rooms.” 

“ Oh, no, what(‘ver may happen ! ” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“Because my own rooms are the envy of too many 
gentlemen, to whom I certainly shall not give them up, 
— M. de lioquelaure, for instance, M. de la Fertc, and M. 
Dangeau.” 

“ In that case I shall leave you. Monsieur the Count, 
and I shall go and olfcr to one of those gentlemen the 
plan I have just shown >ou, together with the advantages 
annexed to it.” 

“ But why do you not keep them for yourself? ” in- 
quired Do Saiut-Aignaii, suspiciously. 

“ Because the king would never do me the honor of 
paying me a visit openly, while ho would readily go and 
see any one of those gentlemen.” 

“ What ! the king would go and see any one of those 
gentlemen ? ” 

“ Go / most certainly would he, ten times instead of 
once. Is it possible you can ask me if the king would go 
to an apartment which would bring him nearer to Made- 
moiselle de la ValJiere 1 ” 

“Admirably near her, with a whole floor between 
tliem 1 ” 

Malicorne unfolded the piece of paper, which had been 
wrapped round the bobbin. “Monsieur the Count,” he 
aaid, “ prey observe that the flooring of Mademoiselle de 
la Yallibre’s room is merely a wooden flooring.” 
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“ Welir* 

“ Well ! you will get hold of a journeyman carpenter, 
lock him up in your apartment without letting him know 
where you have taken him, and lot him make a hole in 
your ceiling, and consequently in Mademoiselle de la 
Valli^re’s floor.” 

“ Good heavens 1 ” exclaimed De Saint- Aignan, as if 
daz/dod. 

What is the matter?” said Malicorne. 

“ I say that you have hit upon a singularly bold idea, 
Monsieur.” 

“It will seem a very trifling one to the king, I assure 
you.” 

** Lovers never think of the risk they run.” 

“ What danger do you appreliend, Monsieur the 
Count ? ” 

“ Why, effecting such an opening as that will make 
a terrible noise ; it will be heard throughout the entire 
palace.” 

“Oh, Monsieur the Count, T am quite sure that the 
carpenter 1 shall select will not make the slightest noise. 
He will saw an opening six feet square, with a saw muffled 
with tow ; and no one, not even those in the immediate 
vicinity, will know that he is at work.” 

“My dear M. Malicorne, you astound, you positively 
bewilder me.” 

“ To continue,” replied Malicorne, quietly, “ in the 
room the ceiling of which you have cut through you will 
put up a staircase, which will either allow Mademoiselle 
ide la Valliere to descend into your room, or the king to 
'ascend into Mademoiselle de la Valliere 's room.” 

“ But the staircase will be seen.” 

“ No ; for in your room it will be hidden by a partition, 
over which you will throw a tapestry similar to that which 
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adorns the rest of the apartment. And in Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere’s room it will not be seen ; for the trap-door, 
which will be a part of the flooring itself, will be made to 
open under the bed.” 

“ Of course,'* said De Saint-Aignan, whose eyes began 
to sparkle with delight. 

“And now, Monsieur tlie Count, there is no occasion 
to make you admit that tire king will frequently como 
to the room where such a staircase may be constructed. 
I think that M. Dangeau particulaily will be struck 
by my idea, and 1 shall now go and explain it to 
him.” 

“But, my dear M. M iliconic,” ci led Do Siiint-Aignan, 
‘'you forget tliat you h]>t>ke to me alxjut it hrst, and that 
I have, cousoquently, the rigid of j priority." 

“ Do you wish for tlii‘ preference, then t ” 

“ Do T wish it 1 I should think so ! 

“The fact is, M. de Saint-Aignaii, I am presenting you 
with that which is as good as the promise of an additional 
step 111 the peerage, and perhaps even a good estate to 
accompany your dukedom.” 

“At least/* replied De Saint- Aignan, reddening with 
pleasure, “ it will give me an opportunity of showing the 
king that he is not mistaken in occasionally calling me 
his fnend, — an opportunity, dear M. Malicorne, for which 
1 shall be indebted to you.” 

“ And which you will not forget to remember 1 ” im 
quired Malicorne, smiling. 

“ Nothing will delight me more. Monsieur,*' 

“ But 1 am not the king’s friend, Monsieur ; I am sim- 
ply his attendant.” 

“ Yes ; and if you imagine that that staircase b as good 
as a dukedom for myself, I think there will certaikily be 
letters of nobility for you*" 
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Malieorne bowed. 

“ All 1 have to do now/’ said De Saint-AignaD| is to 
move as soon as possible.” 

I do not think that the king will object to it j ask his 
permission, however.” 

“ I will go and see him this very moment.” 

” And 1 will run and get the carpenter of whom 1 was 
speaking.” 

** When shall I have him 1 ” 

” Tins very evening.” 

” Do not forgot your precautions.” 

'‘He shall bo brought wath his o>es bandaged. 

” And I will send you one of my carnages.” 

“ Without arms.” 

*‘With one of my servants without livery, — is it 
agreed 1 ” 

” Very well, Monsieur the Count ” 

” But sta} ! Wlut will TjaVallicre say if ^he secs what 
is going on ? ” 

” Oh I I ran assure you that she will be very much 
interested in the operation ; and I am equally sure that 
if the king has not courage enough to ascend to her room, 
she will have sufficient curiosity to come down.” 

” We will live in hope,” said De Saint-Aigimn ; ** and 
now 1 am off to his Majesty. At what time this evening 
will my carpenter begin 
At eight o’clock.” 

How long do you suppose he will take to make this 
opening t ” 

” About two bonrs ; only afterwards be must have 
sufficient time to effect what may bo called the junction 
between the two rooms. One night and a portion of the 
following day will do; we must not reckon upon less 
than two days, including putting up the staircase*” 
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Two days ! That is very long ’’ 

“Nay; when one undertakes to open a door into 
paradise itself^ we must at least toko care that it is 
properly done.” 

‘•Quite right; so farewell for a short time, dear 
Malicorno. I shall begin to remo\e the day alter 
morrow, in the evening.'' 


ta ^ 
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CHAPTER XLL 

THE RIDE BY TORCHLIGHT. 

Dk Saint-Aignan, (loli^htod with what he had jost heard, 
and elated by his expect itioiis, bent his steps towards 
Be Giiicho*s two rooms, lie who a quarter of an hour 
previous would not have yielded up his own rooms for 
a million livves, was now ready to pay a million, if it 
were necessary, for the two rooms he now coveted. But 
he did not meet with so many ohstacles. M. de Guicbo 
did not yet know where he was to lodge, and, besides, 
was still suH(*ring too miu b to trouble himself about his 
lodgings ; and so T)e Saint-Aignan obtained De Giiiche’s 
two rooms without difficulty. M. Dange«au, on the other 
hand, obtained Do Saint-Aignan*s tAVo rooms, paying to 
the count’s steward a bonus of six thousand livres, and 
thought he had tlio best of the bargain. Dangeau’s two 
rooms were to he De G niche’s future aliode. Tliis was all i 
we do not affirm very jiositivcdy that, in the general mov- 
ing about, those were the two rooms Avliich De Guiche did 
occupy. As for M. Dangeaii, he w^as so immeasurably 
delighted that he <lid not even give himself the trouble to 
think wdietlicr De Saint-Aignan had any particular reason 
for I'emoving. 

Within an hour after De Saiiit-Aignan’s new resolution, 
he was in possession of the two rooms ; and ten minutes 
later Malioorne entered, folloAvcd by the upholsterers. 
During this time the king asked for De Saint-Aignan ; 
the valet ran to his late apartments and found Dangeau 
there; Dangeau sent him ou to De Guiche’s, and De 
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Saint-Aignan was at last found ; but a little delay had of 
course taken place, and the king had already exhibited 
ouce or twice evident signs of iiuf)atience, when Do 
Saint-Aignan entered his royal niastcn's presence, 
quite out of breath. * You, too, ab.ind(ui me, then,** 
said Louis XIV., in a tone of lunientaiion similar to 
that with which Ciesar eighteen Imndred years previous 
hail spoken the Tit quoque. 

“Sire,” said Do Saint-Aignan, “I am not abandoning 
your Majesty, quite the contrary ; only, I am busily oc- 
cupied in changing my lodgings.” 

“ What do you mean 1 I thought that you liad finished 
moving three days ago.” 

“Yes, Sire; but 1 don’t find myself comfortable where 
1 am, and so I am going to change to the ojiposite side of 
the building.” 

“ Was I not right when I said tliat you were abandon 
ing me 1 ” exclaimed the king. “ Oh, tins exceeds all en- 
durance ! But so it i.s. There was only one woman for 
whom my heart cared at all, and all my family is leagued 
together to tear her frmu me. I had a friend to wliom 
I confided my distress, and who helpiMl me to bear uji 
under it, and now he lias become wearied of my com- 
plaints, and is going to leave me without even asking my 
permission.” 

De Saint-Aignan began to laugh. 

The king at once guessed that there must be some 
mystery iu this want of respect. What is it ? ” cried 
he, full of hope. 

“ This, Sire, — that the friend whom tlie king calum- 
niates is going to try to restore to his sovereign the hap- 
piness he has lost.” 

** Are you going to enable me to see La V^lU^ro T ** said 

Louis XIV. 

Toil, m, — 25 
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‘‘ I cannot say positively, Sire , but I hope so/' 

‘‘Howl — howl Toll me that, De Saiiit-Aignan ! I 
wish to know what your project is, ami to help }ou with 
all my power.*' 

“Sire," replied De Saint -Aignan, “I cannot, even 
piyself, tell very well how I must set about attaining 
success; but I have every reason to believe that fiom 
to morrow — ” 

“To-inoirow, do you aayl What happiness! But 
why are you changing jour looms 1 ” 

“ In order to serve join Majesty to greater advantage *' 

“ And how can your moving serve me 1 ” 

“Do you happen to know where the two rooms des- 
tined for the Comte de Guiche aie situated 1 ” 

“Yes." 

“Well, youi Ma]esfy now knows where T am going *' 

“ Very likely , but that does not help me ’* 

“ Wliat ’ 18 it possible that you do not understand. Sire, 
that above these lodgings are two rooms, one ot which is 
Mademoiselle de Montalais’s, and the other — " 

“ La Vail It re’s, is it not so, De Saint- Aignan 1 Oh, 
yes, yes ’ It is a brilliant idea, De Saint-Aignan, a true 
friend’s idea, a poet's idea, — in bringing me nearer her 
when the whole woild separates me from her. You are 
far more to me than Pylades was to Orestes, or Patro- 
clus to Achilles." 

“ Sire," said De Saint-Aignan, with a smile, “ I qnea- 
Uon whether, if your Majesty were to know my projecta 
to tlieir full extent, you would continue to confer euch 
pompous qualifications upon me. Ah, Sire, I know how 
very different are the epithets which ceitain Puritans of 
the court will not fail to apply to me when they leam 
what I intend to do for your Mqjesty/' 

" De Saint-Aignan^ I am dying ftom impatience ^ I ailt 
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in a perfect fever , I shall never be able to wait until to- 
morrow To-monow ’ vby, to-moirow is an eternity!” 

And yet, Sire, I sliall require you, if you please, to 
go out piesontly and divert jour impatience by a little 
excursion ” 

“ With you, — agreed ! We will talk about your pro- 
jects ; we will tilk of her.” 

Nay, Sire; I remain here.” 

“ With whom shall I go out, then ? ” 

With the ladies.” 

“ Nothing shall induce me to do that, De Saint-Aignan.'* 
Sire, you nmsi do it ” 

“ No, no, — a thousand tunes, no ’ I will never again 
expose myself to the horrible torture of being close to her, 
of seeing her, of touching hei dic'^s as I jiass hy her, and 
yet of not being able to say a word to her. No, I renounce 
an ordeal which you suppose to be happiness, but which is 
a torture that consumes and eats away my very life, — to 
see her in the presence of strangers and not to tell her 
that I love her, when my whole being reveals my affection 
and betrays me to every one ! No, I have sworn never to 
do it again, and 1 will keep my oath.” 

“ Yet, Sire, pray listen to me for a moment.*’ 

1 wiU listen to nothing, De Saint-Aignan.*’ 

In that case I will continue. It is most urgent, Sire, ^ 
pray understand me, it is of the greatest importance, — 
that Madame and her maids of honor should be absent for 
two hours from the palace.** 

1 cannot understand your meaning at all, De Saint- 
Aignan/’ 

** It is hard for me to give diiectiona to my king^ but 
in this cironmstanoe I do give you diiectionB, Sire ; and a 
bout or a drive is essential to my pniposes.” 

** Bat this hmit^ this diiv^ would be a caprice, a meie 
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whim. In displaying such an impatient humor I show 
my whole couil that I have no control over my own feel- 
ings. Do not people already say that I dream of conquer- 
ing the world, hut that I ought to begin by conquering 
mysein” 

** Those wlio say so, Sire, are insolent and factions 
])erson8 ; but whoever they may he, if your Majesty ]>re- 
fors to listen to them, 1 liave nothing further to say. Jii 
that case wliat wi* have apj>oiiited for to-inorroir mubt he 
postponed indefinitely.’* 

“Na}, De Saint-Aignau, 1 will go out this evening, — 
I will go hy torchlight to sleep at St. Germain ; 1 wull 
breakfast there to-morrow, and will return to Paris by three 
o'clock. AV ill that do ? ” 

** Admirably.” 

** Then I will set out this evening at eight o’clock.” 

Your Majesty has hit the exa(*t minute.” 

“ And you positivedy will toll me nothing more ? ” 

“It is because I have nothing more to tell you. Indus- 
try goes for something in this world, Sire ; but yet Chance 
plays so important a part in it that I liave been accustomed 
to leave her the narrowest part, confident that she will 
manage so as always to take the widest.” 

” Well, I abandon myself entirely to you.” 

“ And you are quite right.” 

Comforted in this manner, the king went immediately 
to Madame, to whom ho announced the intended expedi- 
tion. Madame fancied from the very first moment that she 
saw in this unexpectedly arranged party a plot of the king 
to gain an interview with La Vallicre, either on the road, 
under cover of the darkness, or in some other way; hut 
she took especial core to reveal none of her thoughts to her 
brother-in-law, and accepted tlie invitation with a smile 
upon her lips. She gave directions aloud that her maids 
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of honor should accompany her, secretly intending in the 
evening to take the most olfectiial steps to intorfore with 
liis Majesty’s att<ichmeiit. Then, when she was alone, and 
at the very moment when the poor lover, who had issued 
his orders for the departure, was revelling in the idea tliat 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere would form oin3 of the party, — 
at tile very momenl, ])erhaps, when he was luxuriating iii 
the sad happiness which persecuted lovers enjoy of realiz- 
ing hy the sense cjf sight alone all the dcdighls of an iiiter- 
dicted possession, — at that very moment, wt* say, Madame, 
wlio was .surrounded by her mauls of honor, said, ‘''fwo 
ladies will be eiiongh fur me this evening, — Mademoiselle 
de Tonnay-Charente aiul Madeiiioiselle de ^lontalai.-.” 

La Valliere haJ aiiiicipated tlu‘ blow, and thus was 
prepared for it ; hut ])erseciitiun had jeudered her cour- 
ageous, and she did not give Madame tlu* pleasure of see- 
ing on lier face the iinpie.ssion of the shoek her heart had 
received. On tlie contrary, smiling with that iiielfable 
gentleness whicli gave an angelic cxprc'-sion to her feat- 
ures, “In that case, Madame, I shall he at liberty this 
evening, I sup])ose,” she said. 

“ Of course.’* 

“ I shall profit hy that to progress with that piece of 
tapestry wliieh your Highness has been good enough to 
iiotiee, and which I liave already had the honor of offiT- 
ing to you.** And having made a respectful obeisance, she 
withdrew to lier own room ; Mesdemoiselles de Toniiay- 
Cbarente and de Montalais did the same. 

The report of the intended expedition went with them 
from Madam e*s chamber, and was soon spread all over the 
palace. Ten minutes afterwards Malicorne learned Ma- 
dame's resolution, and slipped under Montalais's door a 
note in tlio following terms : — 

** L. V. mast yttm the night with Madame.** 
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Montalais, in pursuance of the compact she hud entered 
into, began by burning the paper, and then sat down to 
reflect. Montalais was a girl full of expedients, and so had 
very soon arranged her plan. Towards five oVlock, which 
was the hour for her to repair to Madame's apartment, she 
was running across the courtyard, and on arriving within 
a dozen paces of a grouj) of ofHccrs, she uttered a cry, fell 
gracefully on one knee, rose again, and walked on limping. 
The gentlemen ran forward to her as.sistance. Montalais 
had sprained her foot. Faithful to the discharge of her 
duty, she iiibistod, however, upon going up to Madame’s 
apartment. 

“ What is the matter, and why do you limp soV* the 
latter iinjuired ; 1 mistook you for La Vallicre.” 

Montalais related how it had happened, — that in hur- 
rying on, in order to arrive as quickly as possible, she 
had sprained her foot. Madame seemed to pity her, and 
wished to have a surgeon sent for immediately; hut she, 
assuring her that there was nothing really serious in the 
accident, said, “ My oidy regret, Madame, is that it will 
preclude my attendance on you ; and I should have begged 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere to take my place with your 
royal Highne.ss — " Seeing that Madame frowned, she 
added, “ But I have not done so.’* 

** And why did you not do so ? ” inquired Madame. 

“ Because poor La Valliere seemed so happy to have her 
liberty for a whole evening and night too, that I did not 
feel courageous enough to ask her to take my place.” 

” What ! is she so delighted as that ? ” inquired Madame, 
struck by these words. 

** She is wild with delight ; she, who is always so xuel* 
ancholy, was singing like a bird. Besides, your High- 
ness knows that she detests going out, and also that her 
character has a spice of wildnecc in iW 
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“ Oh ! ” thought Madame, this extreme delight hardly 
seems natural to me.” 

“ She has already made all her preparations,” continued 
Montalais, for dining in hei own room tete-a-tete with one 
of her favorite books. And then, as your Highness has six 
other young ladies who would bo delighted to accompany 
you, 1 did not make my proposal bo Mademoiselle do la 
Valliere.” 

Madame did not say a word in reply. 

“ Have' I acted properly 1 ” continued Montalais, with 
a slight fluttering of the heart, seeing the ill-success that 
attended the rttse de guerre which she had relied upon 
with so much confidence that .she had not thought it 
even necessary to try to find another. “ Does Madame 
approve of what I have done Y ” she continued. 

Madame was reflecting that the king could very easily 
leave St. Germain during the night, and that as it was 
only four leagues and a half from l^aris to St. Germain, 
he might very easily be in Paris in an hour’s time. “ Tell 
me,” she said, “ whether La VallitTo, when she hoard of 
your accident, offered at least to bear you company.” 

** Oh ! she does not yet know of my accident ; but even 
did she know of it, I should most ccrtaiidy not ask her to 
do anything which might interfere with her own plans. 
I think she wishes this evening to realize quietly by her- 
self that amusement of the late king, when he said to M. 
de Cinq-Mars, ‘ Let us amuse ourselves by doing nothing 
and making ourselves miserable.’ ” 

Madame felt convinced that some mysterious love-ad- 
venture was hidden beneath this strong desire for solitude. 
This mystery might possibly be Louis’s return during the 
night ; it could not be doubted any longer, — La Valliere 
had been informed of his intended return, and that was 
the reason of her delight at having to remain behind 
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at the Palais-Ruyal. It was all a plan, and arranged 
heforrhand. 

** I will not bo their dupe, tliough," said Madame ; and 
she look a decisive stop. “ Madouioisolle de Montalais,” 
she said, “ will you have tlio gftodness to inform your 
friend, Madoinoisolle de la Viillioro, that T am excoo<lingly 
sorry to disarrange her projects of solitude, hut lhat instead 
of making liorself miserable alone in her own room, as she 
wished, she will be good enough to accompany us» to St. 
(Tennaiii and make herself miserable lli(*re/' 

“Ah ! poor La Valliere ! ” said Montalais, compassion- 
ately, but with her heart throbbing with delight. “ Oh, 
Madame, could then* not be some means — ” 

“ Enough ! ” said Madame, “ I desire it ’ I prefer Made- 
moiselle la llaume le lMan(‘\s society to that of finy one 
else, (jo and send her to me, and take care of your foot.** 
Montalais did not wait for the order to be repeated ; slie 
returned to lier room, wndc* an answer to Malicorne, and 
sli])ped it under tho carpet The answer simply said : 
“She will go.** A Spartan could not have written more 
laconically. 

“ Ry this armngeinent,’* thought Madame, “ I can watch 
her narrowly on the road ; she will sleep near me during 
the night, anil hjs Majesty must bo very clover if he can 
exchange a single word witli Mademoiselle de la Valliere/* 
La Vallifere n»ceived tho order to set off with the same 
gentle indifference with which she had received the order 
to remain. But inwardly her delight was extreme, and 
slie li>okod upon this change in the princess’s resolution as 
a consolation which Providence had sent her. With less 
penetration than Madame possessed, she attributed all to 
chance. 

While all, wdth the exception of those in disgrace, of 
those who were ill, and of those who were suffering from 
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spraius, were proceeding towards St. Germain, Malicorno 
brought his wurknian to th(‘ palace in one of M, do Saint* 
Aignan's carnages, and led Inm into tlie room under La 
Vulliere’s. The man set to work, allured by the splendid 
reward wliicli had been promised him. As the very best 
tools and implemonts had been behicted from tlie stock bii* 
longing to tho engineers attaclied to the king’s household, 
— and among othui-s a saw with such invincible teeth 
tliat it could, under water even, cut througli oaken joists 
as hard as iron, — the work advanced rajnclly ; and a 
square portion of the ceiling, taken from between two of 
che joists, fell into tho arms of JJe Saint-Aignan, Mali- 
corne, the workman, and a coulideiitial valet, — the latter 
being a jicrsou brought into tlie world to see and liear 
everything, but to repeat nothing. 

In accordance with a new plan indicated by Malicorno, 
tho opening was eftected in an angle of tho room, and for 
this reason, — as there was no ilre-'^'^ing-closet adjoining 
La Valliere’s room, she had solicited, ami had that very 
morning obtained, a large screen intended to serve as a 
]).irtition. The screen which had been coiicediid was quite 
sulHcient to conceal the opening, which would besides be 
bidden by all tho artitices which cabinet-makers have at 
their command. The opening having been made, the 
workman slipped himself between the joists, and found 
himself in La Valliere’s room. When there, he cut a 
square opening in the floor, and out of the boards he man- 
ufactured a trap fltting so accurately into the opening tliat 
the most practised eye could hardly detect the unavoidable 
interstices where it joined the floor. Malicorne had pro- 
vided for everything : a ring and a couple of hiuges, which 
had been bought for the purpose, were afflxed to the trap- 
door; aud a small circular staircase had been bought 
ready-made by the industrious Halioorue, who had paid 
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two thousand livres for it. It was higher than was re- 
quired ; but the carpenter reduced the number of steps 
and it was found to fit exactly. This staircase, destined 
to receive so illustrious a weight, was merely fastened to 
the wall by a couple of iron clamps ; and its base was fixed 
into the floor of the count’s room by two iron pegs 
screwed down so tightly that the king and his whole 
council might have passed up and down the staircase 
without any fear. Every blow of the hammer fell upon 
a thick pad or cushion, and tlie saw was not used until 
the handle had been wrapped in wool, and the blade 
steeped in oil. The noisiest part of the work, moreover, 
had taken place during the night and early in the morn- 
ing, — that is to say, when iiU Valliere and Madame were 
both absent. 

When, about two o’clock in the afternoon, the court re- 
turned to the Palais-Royal, La Valliere w'ent up into her 
room. Everything was in its place ; and not the smallest 
particle of sawdust, not the smallest chip, was loft to bear 
witness to the violation of her domicile. De Saint- Aignan, 
however, who had wnshed to aid all he possibly could in 
the work, hod torn his fingers aud his shirt too, and had 
expended no drdinary quantity of perspiration in his king’s 
service* The palms of his hands, especially, were covered 
with blisters, occasioned by his having held the ladder 
for Malioome. He had moreover brought, one by one, 
the five pieces of the staircase, each consisting of two 
steps. In fact, we can safely assort that if the king had 
seen him so ardently at work, his Majesty would have 
sworn eternal gratitude towards him. As Malicome, that 
man of accurate judgment, had anticipated, the workman 
had completely finished the job in twenty-four hours ; he 
received twenty-four louis, and left overwhelmed with de- 
for that wesi M 99 be would ordinarily have 
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earned in six months. No one had the slightest suspicion 
of what had taken place in the room under Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere’s apartment. But in the evening of the 
second day, at the very moment La Vallihe had just left 
Madame’s circle and had returned to her own room, she 
heard a slight creaking sound at tht* t n<l of the chain hi r 
Astonished, she looked to see whom o it ]uoceeded; and 
the noise began again. Who is there 7 ’’ she said, in a 
tone of alarm. 

“ I,” replied the well-known voice of the king. 

“ You ! you I ” cried the young girl, who for a moment 
fancied herself under the influence of a dream. “But 
where] You, Sire!” 

“ Here,” replied the king, opening one of the folds of 
the screen, and appearing like a ghost at the end of the 
room. 

La Valli^ro uttered a loud cry, and fell trembling into 
an arm-chair, as the king advanced respectfully towards 

her. 
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CHAPTEK XLIL 

TIIK APrAPilTION. 

La VALLif]RE very soon recovered from her surprise ; for 
owing to his r(‘S])iHlf’ul beiiring, the king inspired tier with 
more confidenee hy Ins ])resene(‘ than liis sudden appear- 
ance had deprived her of. Ihit as 1)0 noticed tliat what 
made La ValliTre most iniea'^y was the mystery of his 
entrance into her room, lie explained to her the system 
of the st.iircase concealed hy the .scn'cn, and especially 
denied being a supernatural apjienranee. 

“ Oh, Sire ! said La Vallieie, shaking her fair head 
with a most engaging smile, “ ])resent or absent, you do 
not appear to my mind mure at one time than at 
another.” 

** Which means, Louise — ” 

“ Oh 1 what you know so well, Sire, — that there is not 
one moment in which the poor girl whoso secret you sur- 
prised at Fontainebleau, and whom you came to snatch 
from the foot of the cross itself, does not think of you.” 

” Louise, you overwhelm me with joy and happiness.” 

La Valliere smiled mournfully, and continued : ” But, 
Sire, have you reflected that your ingenious invention 
could not be of the slightest service to us?” 

“Why sol Tell mo. I am waiting most anxiously !” 

“ Because this room in which 1 abide is liable to be 
visited at any moment of the day. Madame herself may 
by ciiance come here ; my companions run in at any mo- 
mctit they please. To fasten the door on the inside woiidd 
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he to denounce myself as plainly as if T had written over 
it, ‘No aduiittuuce ; tlic king is here.* Even imw, Sire, 
at this very moment there la nothing to prevent the door 
from opening, and your Maj(*sty from being seen here.’^ 

“In that ease,” said the king, laughingly, “I should 
indeed bo taken for a phantom, ior no one can tell in 
what way I came here. Now. it only jdiaiitoms who 
can pass through w^alla or ceiling!-.” 

“ Oh, Sire, what an advcntun* ' for a moment 

how terrible the scandal would la* ' Notlnng equal to it 
lias ever been said about the mauls (»f honor, poor crea- 
tines ! — wdioiu evil rei»ort, liowevei, hardly ever spares,” 

“ And your conclusion from all this, my dear Louise — 
come, exjdain yourself ' ” 

“Alas! forgive me, it is n hard thing to say, — but 
your Majesty must suppress staircase, jilots, and surprises; 
for the evil consecpieiiccs wdiich w'ould result from your 
being fouml here, believe me. Sire, would be far greater 
than our happiness in seeing each other.” 

“Well, dear Louise,” replied the king, tenderly, “in- 
stead of removing Ibis staircase by wbioli I have ascended, 
there is a far more simple means, of wdiicli you have not 
thought.” 

“ A means, — another means ? ” 

“ Yes, another. Oli, you do not love me as I love you, 
Louise, since my invention is quicker than yours.” 

She looked at the king, who held out his hand to her, 
which she took and gently pressed between her own. 

“ You were saying,” continued the king, “ that I shall 
be detected coming here, where any one who pleases can 
enter.” 

“ Stay, Sire ; at this very moment, even while you are 
speaking about it, I tremble with dread of your being 
discovered.” 
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“ But you would not be found out, Louise, if you 
wore to descend that staircase and go to the rooms 
underneath.*' 

“ Oh, Sire 1 what do you say 1 ” cried La Valliere, in 
alarm. 

“You do not quite understand me, Louise, since you 
take such groat oirence at my very first word ; first of 
all, do you know to whom the apartments underneath 
belong 1 ** 

“ Why, to M. le Comte de Quiche, Sire.*' 

“Not at all ; they are M. de Saint^Aignan's.” 

“ 'J'ruly 1 ** cried Valliere ; and this exclamation 
which escaped from the young girl’s joyous heart made 
the king’s lieart tlirob with delight. 

“ Yea, to De {Saint- Aignan, our friend,” he said. 

" But, .Sire,” leturned La Valliere, “ I cannot visit M. 
do Saint-Aigiuiii’s rooms any more than I could M. le 
Comte de Guiche’s. It is impossible, — impossible.” 

And yet, Louise, 1 should think that under the safe- 
guard of the king you could venture anything.” 

“ Under the safeguard of the king 1 ” she said, with a 
look full of tenderness. 

“ You have faith in my word, I hope,” 

“ Yes, Sire, when you are not present ; but when you 
are present, when you speak to me, when 1 look upon 
you, I have faith in nothing.” 

** What do you need to reassure you I ” 

It is scarcely respectful, I know, to doubt the king 
thus; but to me you are not the king.” 

“ Thank Heaven 1 T, at least, hope so most fervently ; 
you see how anxiously I am trying to find aii expedient 
Stay ! would the presence of a third person leaasuxe 
yout” 

”The presence ot M. de SaintrAigaan wculd^ oertainly * 
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Really, Louise, you wound my heart by yo\ir 
suspicions.*' 

Louise did not answer. She merely looked steadfastly 
at him with that clear, piercing gaze which penetrates the 
very heart, and said softly to herstdf, “ A las, alas ! it is 
not Jrou of whom 1 am afraid, — it is nut you upon whom 
my doubts would fall." 

Well," said the king, sighing, “ T agree ; and M. de 
Saiiit-Aignan, who enjoys the inestimable privilege of re- 
assuring ydu, shall always be present at our (‘onvorsations, 
I promise you.’* 

“ Really and truly, Rire'^ " 

“ Upon my honor as u gentle man ; and you, on your 
side — " 

“ Oh, wait, Sire ! that is not all yet/* 

“ Still something else, Louise ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly ! do not go so fast, for wo are not yet at 
the end, Sire." 

“ Well, finish by rending my heart ' ” 

“ You perfectly woll understand. Sire, that such con- 
versations ought at least to have a reasonable motive of 
some kind for M. de Saint-Aignan." 

“ A reasonable motive,” returned the king, in a tone of 
tender reproach. 

“ Certainly, Sire. Consider ! " 

** Dear Louise, every shade of delicacy of feeling is 
youTS, and mj only wish is to equal you on that point. 
It shall be just as you wish ; therefore our conversation 
flhftll have a reasonable subject, and 1 have already hit 
upon one; so that from to-morrow, if you like — ” 

” To-morrow 1 ” 

" Do you mean to say that that is not soon enough 1 ” 
exclaimed the king, careeaing La ValU^re’s throbbing hand 
b^ween hie own* 
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At this moment the sound of steps was heard in the 
corridor. 

“ 8iro, Sire ! ” cried La Vallieie, “ some one is coming ; 
do you lieur] Oh, fly, fly, I implore ^uu !” 

The king niiido hut one hound from hus chair to conceal 
himself heliind tlie scieeii. It was time, for as he drew 
one of the folds hefore him, the handle of tlie door was 
turned, and Montalais ap[>e{ircd at the threshold. As a 
matter of course, slie entered quite naturally and without 
any ceremony , for she W'ell knew, the slyhoots, that to 
knock discreetly at the do(U‘ hofurcliand would he sliowing 
a suspiciem to^\ards La Valliorc wliieh would he displeas- 
ing to her. She accordingly entered , and after a rapid 
glance arcmiid, wlindi showed her two (hairs very close to 
each other, she wa^ so long in shutting the door, Aihich 
fleemed unaceounl.ihly dinicnlt to eloi^e, that the king had 
ample time to raise the trap-dour, and to descend again to 
Do Saint-Aignaids room. 

A noise imperceptible to any ear less acute than hers 
w^arned Montalais of the <lisappearu(i(*e of tlio king; 
she tlien succeeded in closing the rebellious door, and 
approached La Valliere. 

“ Louise,” she said to her, “ I want to talk to yon, and 
eeriously, too, if you will permit.” 

Louise, agitated us slie was, heard not without secret 
alarm this word serionslt/, upon whicli IMontalais had pur- 
posely laid stress. ” Good heavens I my dear Aure,” she 
murmured, ** what is the matter now 1 ” 

“ The matter is, my dear friend, that Madame suspecta 
everything.” 

” Everything of what 1 ” 

Is there any occasion for us to enter into explanations, 
and do you not understand what I mean 7 Come, you 
must have noticed the fluctuations in Madame’s bomor 
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during several days past ; you uuist have noticed how she 
first kept you close hesido her, then dismissed you, and 
then sent for you again.’' 

''It is indeed strange , hut I am ust‘d to Jier ca- 
pricoB.” 

" Wait a moment ! You noticed also that Matlaine, after 
having excluded you from the excursion yest(‘rday, sent 
you her onlers to take part in it,” 

“ Yes, I did notice it, of conrhc.” 

“Well, 'it seems that Madame has now succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient information ; for ^lie has now gone 
straight to the point, as there is nothing further left in 
Trance to withstand the torrimt which svve(‘]>rt away all 
obstacles before it, — jou know what I mean liy the 
tfirrcnt ? ” 

La Valliero hid her face in her hands. 

“ I mean,” continued Montalais, pitilessly, “ that torrent 
which has burst through the gates of the (.’ariiielites of 
Chaillot, and overthrown all the prejudices of tlie court, 
as well at h'ontainebleau as at Pans.” 

“Alas, alas;” murmured La Valliere, lier face still 
covered by her hands, and her tears streaming through 
her fingers. 

“Oh, don’t distress yourself in that manner, for you 
have only heard half of your trouhles,” 

“ In Heaven’s name,” exclaimed the young girl, in great 
anxiety, “ whiit is the matter, now ] ” 

“ Well, then, this is how the matter stands, Madame, 
who can no longer roly upon any further assistance in 
France, — for .she has, one after the other, ma<le use of tlie 
two queens, of Monsieur, and the wliole court too, — now 
bethinks herself of a certain person who has certain pro 
tended rights over you.” 

La Yalliere became white as a waxen figure* 

TOl.. til* *— 26 , 
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“This person,” contiuuoJ Montulais, “is not io Pans 
at this mumeiit, but, if 1 am not mistaken, is in 

“ Yes, yes,” breathed La Valliere, almost crushed Mdth 
tJie weight of her anguish. 

“And tills person is to be found, I think, at the Court 
of Chillies II. j am 1 right ] “ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, this evening a letter has been despatched by 
Madame to St. Jameses, with directions for the courier to 
go straight on to Hampton Court, which it seems is one 
of the royal residences, situated about a dozen miles from 
London.” 

“ Y’es ; well ] ” 

“Well, as Madame writes regularly to London once a 
fortnight, and as the usual courier left for London not 
more than three days ago, I have been thinking that some 
serious circumstance could alone have induced her to take 
up her pen again so soon, for you know Madame is a very 
indolent correspondent ” 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 

“ This letter has been written, therefore, — something 
tells me so, at least, — on your account.” 

“ On my account ] ” repeated the unhappy girl, me- 
chanically. 

“ And I, who saw the letter lying on Madame*s desk 
before she sealed it, fancied 1 could road — " 

“ What did you fancy you could read] 

“ I might possibly have been mistaken, though—** 

“ Tell mo, — what was it 1 ” 

" The name of Bragelonne.” 

La TaUieie rose, a prey to the most painful agitaUnm 
** Montalais,” she said, her voice broken by sobs, “ all the 
smiling dreams of youth and innocence have fled already* 
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I have Bothing bow to conceal, either from you or from 
any one else. My life is exposed to eveiy one’s inspec- 
tion, and can be opened like a book, in ^vhich all the 
world can read, from the king himself to the first passer- 
by. Aure, dearest Aure, what can I do< — what will 
become of me?” 

Montalais approached close to her, and said, Consult 
your own heart, of course.” 

“ Well, I do not Jove M. de Bragelonne. When I say 
1 do not love him, understand tliat I love him as the most 
affectionate sister could love the best of brothers; but 
that is not what he requires, nor what I have promised 
him.” 

“ In fact, you love the king,” said Montalais, '' and 
that is a sufficiently good excuse.” 

“ Yes, I do love the king,” hoarsely murmured th» 
young girl, “ and I have paid dearly enough for the right 
to pronounce those words. And now^ Montalais, tell me, 
— what can you do, cither for me or against mo, in my 
present position ? ” 

You must speak more clearly still.” 

‘‘ What am 1 to say, then ? ” 

“ And so you have nothing very particular to tell mol" 

“ No ! ” said Louise, in astonishment. 

<<yery good; and so all you have to ask me is my 
advice respecting M. Raoul ? ” 

“Nothing else.” 

“ It is a very delicate subject,” rephod Montalais. 

" No, it is nothing of the kind. Ought I to marry him 
in order to keep the promise I made, or ought I to con- 
tinue to listen to the king?” 

“ Ton have really placed me in a very difficult position,” 
said Montalais, smiling. “You ask me if you ouglit to 
l^arrjr Eaoul, whose friwd I e®, M whom I shall wop 
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tally offend in giving my opinion against him ; and then, 
you ask me if yon should cease to listen to the king, — the 
king whose subject I am, and whom I should also offend 
if I were to advise you in a particular way. Ah, Louise, 
Louise, yon seem to hold a difficult position at. a very 
cheap rate.” 

** You have not understood me, Auro,” said La Valliere, 
wounded by the slightly mocking tone which Montalais 
liad assumed. “ If I speak of marrying M. do Bragolonne, 
it IS because I can marry him without causing him any 
dissatisfaction ; on the other hand, if I listen to the king, 
ho becomes the usurper of a possession of only moderato 
worth, indeed, but to which love lends a certain appear- 
ance of value. What I asik you, then, is to tell me some 
means of disongnging myself honorably either from the 
one or from tlio other , or rather, I ask you from which 
side you think T can free myself most honorably.” 

“ My dear Louise,” replied Montalais, after a pause, “ I 
am not one of those seven wise men of Greece, and I have 
no invariable rules of conduct ; but on the other hand I 
have a little experience, and I can assure you that no 
woman ever asks for such advice as you arc now asking 
without being in a terrible state of embarrassment. Now, 
you have made a solemn promise, which every principle 
of honor would require you to fulfil ; if therefore you are 
embarrassed in conseejuenco of having undertaken such an 
engagement, it is not a stranger’s advieo (every one is a 
stranger to a heart full of love), — it is not my advice, I 
repeat, which will extricate you from your embarrassment. 
I shall not give it to you, therefore ; and for a greater 
reason still, — because, were t in your place, I should feel 
much more embarrassed after the advice than before it. 
All I can do is to repeat wbot I have already said, — do 
you wish for my assistance?” 
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"Yes, yes.” 

“ Very well ; that is all. Tell me in what way you 
wish me to help you, — tell me for and against whom ; in 
this way we shall not make any hlunders.*’ 

“ But, first of all,” said La Vallierc, pressing her com- 
panion’s hand, ‘‘for whom or against whom do you declare 
yourself]” 

“ For you, if you are really and truly my friend.” 

“ Are you not Aladaine’.s conhdaiiie t” 

shall bo the more useful to you. If T were not to 
know what is going on m that direction, I should not bo 
able to aid you, and consequently }uu would not derive 
any advantage from my acquaintance. Friendsbii)s live 
and thrive upon reciprocal benefits.” 

“ In short, then, you will remain at the same time Ma- 
damo's friend also]” 

“ Evidently. Do you complain of that ] ” 

“ No,^’ said La Vallierc, thoughtfully ; for that cynical 
frankness appeared to her an offence addressed both to the 
woman and to the friend. 

“All well and good, then,” said Montalais, “for in 
that case you would be very foolish.” 

“You will servo me, then]” 

“Devotedly so, especially if you will serve me In 
return.” 

“Olio would almost say that you did not know ray 
heart,” said La Vallicre, looking at Montalais with her 
eyes wide open in astonishment. 

“Why, the fact is that since we have belonged 
to the court, my dear Louise, we are very much 
changed.” 

“ In what way ] ” 

“It is yery simple. Were you the second Queen of 
France yonder, at Blois)*’ 
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La Vallifero hung down her head, and began to weep. 

Montalais looked at her with an indescribable expression, 
and murmured, Poor girl ! ” and then, adding, “ Poor 
king 1 she kissed Louise on the forehead, and returned 
to her apartment, whore Malicorne was waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE PORTRAIT. 

In that malady which is termed love tlio paroxysms suc- 
ceed one another at intervals, always more rapid from 
the moment when the disease declares itself. Later, the 
paroxysms are less frequent in proportion as the cure ap<- 
]>roache3. This being laid down as an axiom in general, 
and as the beginning of a chapter in particular, we will 
now proceed with our recital. The next day, the day fixed 
by the king for the first conversation in De Saint-Aignan’s 
room, La Vallicre, on opening one of tlio folds of the 
screen, found upon the floor a note in the king’s liandwrit- 
ing. This note had been passed through tlie opening in 
tlie floor from the lower apartment to her own. No indis- 
creet hand or curious gaze was concerned in the bringing 
of this simple paper. This was one of Malicorne’s ideas. 
Having seen how very serviceable De Saint-Aignan would 
become to the king on account of the situation of his 
apartment, he did not wish that the courtier should be- 
come still more indispensable as a messenger, and so he 
had, on his own private authority, reserved this last post 
for himself. 

La Valliere most eagerly read the letter, which fixed 
two o’clock that same afternoon for the rendezvous, and 
which indicated the way of raising the trap-door in the 
flooring. Make yourself look as beautiful as possible,” 
added the postscript of the letter, — words which aston- 
ished the young girl, but at the same time reaseured her. 
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Tlio liours passed away very slowly, but the time fixed 
arrived at last. As punctual as the priestess H ero, Louise 
lifted up the trap-door at the last stroke of the hour of 
two, and found tlie king upon the upper steps, waiting for 
her with the greatest respect, in order to give her his hand 
to descend. Tliis delicacy and deference afiected her very 
powerliilly. At the foot of the staircase the two lovers 
found the count, who with a smile and a low reverence 
di.stingui.shed by the bost taste expressed his thanks to 
La Valliere for tlio lionor she conferred upon him. Then, 
turning towards tlio king, ho said, ‘ Sire, our man is 
liere.’* 

La Vail icre looked at the king with some uneasiness. 

“ Mademoiselle,’* said the king, “ if 1 have begged you 
to do rnc the honor of coining down here, it was from 
an interested motive. I havi* procured a most admirable 
portrait-painter, who is celebrated for the fidelity of his 
likenesses, and I wish you to be kind enough to authorize 
him to paint yours. Heside.s, if you positively wish it, 
the portrait shall remain in your own possession.” 

La Vallicro blushed. 

“ You see,” said the king to lier, “ we shall not be three 
only; wo shall be four. And so long as wc are not alone, 
there can he as many present as you please.” 

La Valliere gently pressed her royal lover’s hand. 

Let us pass into the next room, if your Majesty 
pleases,” said De Saint-Aignan, opening the door to let 
his guests precede him. 

The king walked behind La Valliere, fixing his eyes lin- 
geringly and passionately upon her neck, as white os snow, 
upon which her long fair ringlets fell in heavy masses. 
La Valliere was dressed in a thick silk robe of pearl-gray 
color, with a tinge of rose, with jot ornaments, which dis- 
played to greater effect the dazzling purity of her skin ; 
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she held in her slender and transparent hands a bouquet 
of heartsease, Bengal roses, and eleniutis, surrounded v^'ith 
leiivea of the tenderest green, above v\ liieh iii)rose, like a 
tiny goblet shedding perfumes, a Haarlem tulip of gray 
and violet tints, of a pure and Ixiuutilul species, which 
had cost the gardener fiv(‘ years’ toil in combinations ami 
the king five thont>find livres. Louis li.id placed this 
bouquet in La Vail lore's hand as he saluted her. 

In the room the door of which L)e S.iint-Aignan liad 
just opened, a young man with beautiful black eyes and 
long brown hair was standing, dressed in a loose velvet 
coat. It was tlie painter; Ins canvas was quite ready, and 
his palette prepaied for use. He bow’e(l to Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere with the grave curiosity of an artist avIio is 
studying his model, saluted the king discr(>eUy, as if ho 
did not recognize him, and as lie w'ould liave .saluted any 
other gentleman. Then, leading Mademoiselhi de la Val- 
liere to the seat wliieh lie liad arranged for her, he begged 
her to sit down, Tlie young girl assumed an attitude 
graceful and unconstraiiw'd, her hands occiipi(*d, and her 
limbs reclining on cushions , and in order that lier ga/e 
might not assume a vague or aflected expression, the 
painter begged her to choose some kind of occuiiation, so 
as to engage her attention. \Vber<MipoTi Louis XIV., 
smiling, sat down on the cushions at the feet of his 
mistress; so that she, in the reclining posture she had 
assumed, leaning back m the avm-chaiv, holding her flow- 
ers in her hand, and he, w’ith Ins eyes raised towards hers 
and fixed devouringly on her face, together formed so 
charming a group that the artist contemplated it with 
professional delight, while on his siile T)e Saint-Aignan 
regarded them with feelings of envy. 

The painter sketched rapiilly ; and very soon beneath 
the touches of the brush there started into life, out of tlie 
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gray background, the gentle, poetry-breathing face, with 
iU fiuft calm eyes and delicately tinted cheeks, framed in 
the fair hair. The lovers, however, spoke but little, and 
looked at each other a good deal ; sometimes their eyes 
became so languishing in their gaze that the painter was 
obliged to interrupt his work in order to avoid represent- 
ing an Erycina instead of a La Vallierc. It was on sucli 
occasions that De Saint-Aignan came to the rescue, and 
recited verses, or repeated one of those little tales related 
by Patru and written so cleverly by Tallemant des li^aux. 
Sometimes La Valliere was fatigued, and a recess was 
taken ; and immediately a tray of precious porcelain 
laden with the most beautiful fruits which could be 
obtained, and rich wines distilling their bright colors 
in chased silver, served as accessories to the picture, of 
which the painter could trace but the most ephemeral 
resemblance. 

Louis was intoxicated with love. La Valliere with hap- 
piness, De Saint-Aignan with ambition ; and the painter 
was storing up recollections for his old age. Two hours 
passed away in this manner; and four o’clock having 
struck, La Valliere rose and made a sign to the king. 
Louis also rose, approached the picture, and addressed 
a feM* flattering remarks to the artist. De Saint-Aignan 
extolled the picture, which, as he pretended, was already 
beginning to assume an accurate resemblance. La Val- 
li^re, in her turn, blushingly thanked the painter, and 
passed into the next room, where the king followed her 
after having previously summoned De Saint-Aignan. 

“ Will you not come to-morrow I ” he said to La Valliere. 

** Oh, Sire, pray consider that some one will be sure to 
come to my room, and will not find me there.” 

«WeUI” 

** What will become of me in that case P 
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** You are very apprehensive, Louise.” 

“ But 8upi)OSo Madame were to send for me.” 

** Oh ! ” replied the king, “ will the day never come 
when you yourself will tell me to brave everything, so 
that 1 may not have to leave you again]” 

“On that day, then, Sire, 1 sliall be quite out of my 
mind, and you ought not to believe me.” 

“ To-morrow% Louise.” 

La Valliere sighed ; but without tlio strength to oppose 
her royal lover’s wish, she repeated, “To-murrow, then, 
since you desire it, Sire ; ” and with these words she ran 
up the stairs lightly, and disappeared from her lover’s gaze. 

“Well, Sire]” inquired Do Saint Aiguan, when she 
had left. 

“Well, De Saint-Aignan, yesterday I thought myself 
the happiest of men.” 

“And does your Majesty, then,” said the count, smil- 
ing, “regard yourself to-day as the unlmppiost of men ] ” 

“No; but my love for her is an unquenchable thirst. 
In vain do I drink, in vain do I swallow the droi)8 of 
water wdiich your industry procures for me ; the more I 
drink, the more I thirst.” 

“ Sire, that is in some degree your own fault, and your 
Majesty alone has made the position such as it is.” 

“You are right.” 

“ In that case, therefore, the means to bo happy is to 
fancy yourself satisfied, and to wait.” 

“ Wait 1 you know that w^ord, then ] ” 

“ There, there, Sire, do not despair I I have already 
made endeavors in your belialf ; I will still endeavor.” 

The king shook his head in a despairing manner. 

“ What, Sire I have you not been satisfied hitherto ] ” ‘ 

“ Oh, yes, indeed yes, my dear De Saint-Aignan ; but 
find, for Heaven’s sake, some further means yet.” 
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*'Sire, I undertake to do rny best, and that is all I 
can do.” 

The king wished to see the portrait again, as he was 
unable to see the original. He suggested several altera- 
tions to the painter, and took his departure ; and then Do 
iSaint-Aignaii dismissed the artist. Tlie easel, paints, and 
})ainter liimself had scarcely gone, wlien Malicorno showed 
his head at the doorway. He was received by De Saint- 
Aignan with open arms, but still with a little sadness ; for 
the cloud which had passed across the royal sun veiled, 
in its turn, the faithful satcdlite, and Malicorne at the first 
glance perceived the judl upon Dc Saint- Aignan’s face. 

“Oh, Monsieur the Count,” he said, “how sad you 
look ! ” 

“ And good reason, too, my dear M. Malicorne. Will 
you believe that tlie king is not satisfied ] ” 

“ Not satisfied with his staircase 1 ” 

“ Oh, no ; on the contrary, he is delighted with the 
staircase.” 

“ The decorations of the apartments, I suppose, are not 
according to his taste.” 

“Oh, he has not even thought of that I No, indeed; 
what has dissatisfied the king — ” 

I will tell you. Monsieur tlie Count, — he is dissatis- 
fied at finding himself the fourth person at a rendezvous 
of this kind. How is it possible, Monsieur the Count, 
that you could not have guessed that?” 

“Why, how could I have guessed that, dear M, Malicorne, 
when I only followed the king's instructions to the very 
letter ? ” 

“ Did his Majesty really insist upon your being present 1” 

“ Positively.” 

“ And also required that the painter whom I met down 
stairs just now should be ' here too ? ’’ 
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He insisted, M. Malictorne* — he insisted upon it.” 

“In that case I can easily understand why his Majesty 
is dissatisfied." 

“ Wliat ! disscatisfied that I have so punctually and lit- 
erally obeyed his orders] I don’t understand you.” 

Malicorne scratched his oar as ho asked, “What time did 
the king fix for the rendezvous in your ai)arttnent 1 ” 

“Two o’clock.” 

“ And you were waiting for the king, hero ] ” 

“ Ever since half-past one ; for it would have been a fine 
thing for me to have been unpunctual with his Majesty.” 

Malicorne, notwithstanding his respect for Do Saint- 
Aignan, could nut result bliniggiiig his slioulderK. “ And 
the painter,” he said, — “ did the king wish him to be here 
at two o’clock also]” 

“ No; but I had him waiting here from mid-day. Far 
belter, you know', for a painter to be kcjpt w'aitinga couple 
of hours than the king a single minute.” 

Malicorne began to laugh to himsidf. “ Come, dear M. 
Malicorne,” said Saint- Aignaii, “ laugh less at me, and 
speak a little more freely, T beg.” 

“ Well, then, Monsieur the Count, if you wish the king 
to be a little better satisfied the next time he comes — ” 

“ Ventre saint-gris I as his grandfather used to say ; I 
should say I did wish it ! ” 

“ Well, when the king comes to-morrow, go away on 
a most pressing matter of business, wdiich cannot possibly 
be postponed, and stay away for twenty minutes.” 

“ What ! leave the king alone for twenty minutes ] ” 
cried De Saint-Aignan, in alarm. 

“ Very well, do as you like ; don’t pay any attention to 
what I say,” said Malicorne, moving towards the door. 

“ Nay, nay, dear M. Malicorne ; on the contrary, go on, 
— 1 begin to understand you. But the painter — ” 
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“ Oh ! the painter must be half an hour late.” 

" Half an hour, — do you really think so 1 ” 

“ Yes, I do, decidedly.” 

“ Very well, then, I will do as you tell me,” 

“ And my opinion is that you will find you are doing 
perfectly right. Will you allow me to come and make 
a few inquiries to-morrow 1” 

” Certainly.” 

“ 1 have the honor to be your most respectful servant, 
M. de Saint-Aignan,” said Malicorne, bowing himself out. 

” There is no doubt that h'llow has more wit than I 
have,” said De yaiiit-Aignan, com])elled by his conviction. 
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CHAPTER XLTV. 

HAMPTON COURT. 

The revelation which J^Iontalais made to La Vallibre, in 
a preceding chapter, of which we have been witnesses, 
very naturally suggests a return to the principal hero of 
this tale, — a poor wandering knight, roving about at the 
king’s caprice. If our reader will be good enough to fol- 
low us, we will, as he did, cross that strait, more stormy 
than the Euripus, which separates Calais from Dover ; we 
will speed across that green and fertile country, with its 
numerous little streams, round about Charing, Maidstone, 
and many other villages and towns, each more picturesque 
than the others, and finally arrive at London. Thence, 
like bloodhounds following a track, after having ascer- 
tained that Raoul had made his first stay at Wliitehall, 
his second at St. James’s, and having learned that he had 
been warmly received by Monk, and introduced into the 
best society of Charles Il.’s court, we will follow him to 
one of Charles II.’s summer residences, near the town of 
Kingston, at Hampton Court, situated on the Thames. 

This river is not yet, at that spot, the proud highway 
which bears upon m broad bosom its thousands of travel- 
lers every day, and whose waters are as black and 
troubled as those of Cocytus, as it boastfully asserts, I, 
too, am the sea.” No ; at Hampton Court it is a soft 
and murmuring stream, with moss-grown banks, reflecting 
in its broad mirror the willows and beeches, on which 
may occasionally be seen a light boat lying unused among 
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the tall rcoils, in a little bay borilcTcd by alders and forget- 
me-nots. The surrounding country on all sides seemed 
smiling in happiness and wealth ; the brick cottages, from 
whose chimneys the blue smoke was slowly ascending, 
peeped forth frolic the belts of green holly which envi- 
roned them ; children dressed in red frocks appeared and 
disaijpeared amid the high ginss, like poppies bowed by 
tlie gentle breath of the passing breeze. The fat white 
sheep ruminated with closed eyes under the shade of the 
stunted aspens ; while far and near the kingfisher, clad 
in emerald and gold, skimmed swiftly along the surface of 
the water like a magic hall, heedlessly touching, as he 
passed, the line of his brother angler, wlio sat watching 
in his boat the tench and the shad. 

High above this paradise of dark shadows and soft light 
arose the palace of Hampton Court, built by Wolsey, and 
made magnificent for a king^ — a residence which the 
haughty cardinal had been obliged, timid courtier that he 
was, to offer to his master, Henry- VIII., who had frowned 
with envy and cupidity at his first view of the new palace. 
Hampton Court, with its brick walls, its large windows, 
its handsome iron gates, as well as its curious bell-turrets, 
its retired walks, and interior fountains, like those of the 
Alhambra, was a perfect bower of roses, jasmine, and 
clematis. It gave joy to every sense, of sight and smell 
particularly, and formed a most charming frame for the 
picture of love which Charles II. disjdayed among the 
voluptuous paintings of Titian, Ponlenone, and Vandyck, 
— he who had in his gallery the i)ortrait of Charles I., 
martyr king* and could show upon the wainscoting the 
holes made by the balls of the Puritan soldiers of Crom- 
well, on the 24th of August, JG48, at the time they had 
brought Charles I. prisoner to Hampton Court. There 
it was that the king, ever intoxicated with pleasure and 
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amusement, held his court ; being a poet in feeling, he 
thought himself justified in redeeming, by a whole day 
of voluptuousness, every minute which had been formerly 
])assed in anguish and misery. 

It was not the soft greensward of Hiiinpton Court, — so 
soft that it almost gave the impression of velvet, — nor 
was it the beds of flowers, with their vai legated hues, en- 
circling the foot of every tree, with rose-trees many feet in 
height, which spread out their wealth of color like sheaves 
of fireworks, — nor even the enormous lime-trees, whoso 
branches swept the earth like willows, oflering a ready 
concealment for love or reflection beneatli the shade of 
their foliage, — it was none of these things for which 
Charles 11. loved his beautiful palace of Hampton Court. 
Perhaps it might have been that beautiful sheet of water, 
which the cool breeze rippled like the w-avy undulations 
of Cleopatm’s hair ; waters bedecked with cresses and 
white water-lilies, with hardy bulbs, which half unfold 
themselves to disclose the golden-colored germs shining in 
their milk-white covering ; murmuring waters, on the 
bosom of which the black swans majestically floated, and 
the restless water-fowl, with their tender broods covered 
with silken down, darted restlessly in every direction, in 
pursuit of the insects among the flags or tlie frogs in their 
mossy retreats. Perhaps it might have been the enormous 
hollies, with their varied foliage ; or the tasteful bridges 
spanning the canals ; or the fawns browsing in the end- 
less avenues of the park ; or the numberless birds which 
hopped and flew about the borders of box and clover. 

It might well have been any of these charms, for Hamp- 
ton Court possessed them all. There were, too, arbors of 
white roses, whicli climbed and trailed along the lofty 
trellises, showering down upon the ground their snowy 
and fragrant petals; in the park were ancieiit sycamorei^ 
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with mossy trunks, which buried their roots in that 
luxunant mould, so rich in romance. But, no ; what 
Charles II. most loved in Hampton Court was the charm- 
ing figures who when mul-day was passed flitted to and 
fro along liis terraces. Like Louis XIV., ho had had their 
wealth of beauty painted fur his gallery by one of the 
great artists of the i)eriod, — an artist wlio well knew 
tile secret of transferring to canvas a ray of light which 
had escaped from their beaming eyes laden with love and 
love's delights. 

Tlie day of our arrival at Hampton Court is almost as 
clear and bright as a summer’s day in France ; the atmos- 
phere is laden with the dolicioii.s perfume of the geraniums, 
sweet-peas, syringas, and heliotrope wliich are scattered 
around in profusion. It is past mid-day ; and the king, 
having dined after his return from hunting, has paid a 
visit to Lady Castlemaine, the lady who was reputed at the 
time to he the mistress of his heait; and after this proof 
of his devotion, ho is at leisure to indulge in infidelity 
to her until evening arrives. Love and aniusement ruled 
the wliole court. It was the period when ladies would 
seriously ask their cavaliers their opinion upon a foot 
more or less captivating, according to whether it wore a 
pink or a green silk stocking. It was the period when 
Charles 11. had declared that there was no salvation for 
a woman without green silk stockings, because Miss Lucy 
Stewart wore them of that color. 

While the king is endeavoring to inspire others with 
his preferences on this point, we will ourselves bend our 
steps towards an avenue of beecli-trees opposite the terrace, 
and listen to the conversation of a young girl in a dark- 
coloi'ed dress, who is walking with another of about her 
own ago dressed in lilac and dark blue. They crossed the 
lawn, in tha ipiddla pf which arosa » benntiful fountain, 
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mth figures of sirens executed in bronze ; and, talking 
as they wont, walked along the terrace, from which many 
brick-paved walks led at intervals to summer-houses in 
the park, various in form and ornaments. I'hese summer- 
houses were nearly all occupied ; and so the two young 
women passed on, the one blushing deeply, while the 
other seemed drearaingly silent. At last, having reached 
the end of the terrace which looks on the river, and 
finding there a cool retreat, they sat down close to each 
other. 

“ Where are wo going, RtewartV said the younger of 
llie two ladies to her companion. 

“ My dear Grafton, we are going, you perceive, where 
you yourself led the way.” 

“ n ” 

“Ye.s, you, — to the extremity of the palace, towards 
tliat seat yonder, where the young Frenchman is sitting 
and sighing.” 

Miss Mary Grafton stopped short, and said, “No, no ; 
I am not going there.” 

“Why not!” 

“ Let us go back, Stewart.” 

“ Nay, on the contrary, let us go on and have an 
explanation.” 

“ About what 1 ” 

“ About how it happens that the Vicomte de Bragelonne 
always accompanies you in all your walks, as you invari* 
ably accompany him in his.” 

“ And you conclude either that he loves me or that I 
love him ? ” 

“Why not] He is a most agreeable gentleman. No 
one hoars me, I hope,” said Miss Lucy Stewart, as she 
turned round with a smile, which indicated, moreover, that 
her uneasiness on the subject was not extreme. 
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" No, 110,” s,ii(l Mary ; “ the Inng is in his oval sumIne^ 
iioiiso with the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“Oh! speaking of the duke, Mary, it seems he has 
eoiL^tituted himself your knight since his return from 
France ; how is your own heart in that direction 1 ” 

Mary Grafton sli rugged her shoulders with seeming 
indifference. 

“ Well, well, I will ask the handsome Bragelonne about 
that,” said Stewart, laughing ; “ let us go and find him at 
once.” 

“What fori” 

“ T wish to speak to him.” 

** Not yet ; one word before you do. Corre, Stewart» 
yon who know so many of tlie king’s little oecrets, tell me 
why is M. do Bragelonne in England, and what is he 
doing here?” 

“ What every gentleman does who is sent as an envoy 
from Ins sovereign to another.” 

“ 1 'hat may he ; but, seriously, although politics are not 
our forte, we know enough to be satisfied that M. de 
Bragelonne has no mission of any serious import here.” 

“ Well, then, listen,” said Stewart, with assumed grav- 
ity ; “ for your sake I am going to betray a State secret. 
Shall I tell you the nature of the letter which King 
Louis XIV. gave M. de Bragelonne for King Charles II. ? 
I will ; here it is : — 

“ ‘ My Brother, — The bearer of this is a gentleman at- 
tached to my court, and the son of one whom you regard most 
warmly. Treat him kindly, I beg, and try to make him like 
England.' ” 

" Did it say that 1 ” 

Word for word, — or something very like it. I will 
not answer for the form, but the substance I am sure of.” 
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“Well, and what coiiclubion do you, or rather what 
conclusion does the kii% draw fiom that?” 

“ That the King of France has his own reasons for re- 
moving M, dc Bragelcuine, and for getting him married — 
soniewhcro else than in Franco.” 

“ So that in consequence of this letter — ” 

“ King Charles received ]\I. dc Bragelonne, as you arcj 
aware, in the most distinguished and friendly manner ; 
the handsomest apartments in Whitehall were allotted to 
him , and as you are the most pr(‘cii)iis p(3rson in his court, 
inasmuch as you have rejected his hi*ait, — nay, do not 
hliish, — he wished you to take a fancy to this Frenclj- 
nifui, and he was desirous to confer upon him so valuable 
a [irize. And this is the reason why you, tlio heiress of 
three hundred thousand pounds, a future duchess, and one 
so beautiful and so good, have been ilirown h\ M. do 
Bragelonne’s way in all tlie promenades and jiarties of 
pleasure to which he was invited. Tn fact, it was a plot, 
a kind of conspiracy. If you wish to further it, 1 will 
aid you.” 

Miss Mary sniiled with that charming expression which 
was habitual to licr, and prossuig her companion’s arm, 
said, “Thank the king, Lucy.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but the Duke of Buckingham is jealous, so 
take care ! ” 

Hardly had she pronounced these words, when the 
duke appeared from one of the pavilions on the terrace, 
and approaching the two girls with a smile said : “You 
are mistaken, Miss Lucy. 1 am not jealous ; and the proof, 
Miss Mary, is yonder, — in the person of the Vicomte de 
Bragelonne himself who ought to be the cause of my 
jealousy, but who is dreaming in pensive solitude. Poor 
fellow! Allow mo to surrender to him your delightful 
society for a few minutes, while I avail myself of those few 
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minutes to converse with Miss Lucy Stowjirt, to whom 1 
have something to say.*' And then, bowing to Lucy, he 
said, “ Will you do me the honor to accept my hand, in 
order that I may lead you to the king, who is waitin^f^or 
iia]” With these words liiiekingliain, still smiling, took 
Miss Stewart’s hand and led her away. 

When by herself, Mary (liaftoii, her head gently in- 
clined towards lier shouhler v ith that indolent grace which 
distinguishes young English girls, remained for a moment 
with her eyes fixed on Raoul, but as if uncertain what to 
do. At Lust, after first blushing violently and then turning 
deadly pale, thus revealing the internal combat which agi- 
tated her h(’‘irt, she seimied to make up her mind, and with 
n tolerably iimi step Jidvaneed towards the seat on wdiicli 
Raonl was sitting, buried in tlie ])rofoiinde&t meditation, 
as we have already said. I'he sound of Miss Mary’s steps, 
light as they w('re, upon the greensward aroused Raoul ; 
ho turned his head, perceived the young girl, and walked 
forward to meet the companion whom his happy destiny 
had thrown in Ids way. 

" I have been sent to you, Monsieur,” said Mary Grafton ; 

will you accept racr’ 

** To whom is my gratitude due for so gi'eat a happi- 
ness 1 ” replied Raoul. 

** To the Duke of Buckingham,” replied Mary, affecting 
a gayety which she did not really feel 

** To the Duke of Buckingham, to him who so passion- 
ately seeks your charming society I Am I really to believe 
that you are serious. Mademoiselle ? ” 

The fact is, Monsieur, you perceive, that everything 
seems to conspire to make us pass the best, or rather the 
longest, part of our days together. Yesterday it was the 
king who desired me to beg you to seat youreelf next 
to me at dinner; to-day it is the Duke of Buoking^uon 
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himself who bogs me to come and seat mjself near you 
on this bench.” 

“ And he has gone away in order to leave us together?’* 
asked Raoul, with some embarrassment. 

“ Look yonder, at the turning of that path ; he is just 
going out of sight with Miss Stewart. Are tliese polite 
attentions usual in France, Monsieur the Viscount? ” 

“ I cannot very precisely say what people do in France, 
Mademoiselle, for I can hardly be called a Frenchman. 
I have resiilcd in many countries, and almost always as a 
soldier; and then I have sj^ent a long period of my life 
in the country. I am almost a savage.’* 

“ You are not contented in England, I fear.” 

“ I scarcely know," said Raoul, inattentively, and sigh- 
ing deeply at the same time. 

“ What ! you do not know ? ” 

“Forgive me," said Raoul, shaking diis head and col- 
lecting his thoughts, “ I did not understand you." 

“ Oh," said the young girl, sighing in her turn, “ how 
wrong the Duke of Buckingham was to send me here ! ’’ 

“ Wrong 1 ” said Raoul, quickly. “ You are right ; for I 
am but a rude, uncouth companion, and my society annoys 
you. The duke was, indeed, very wTong to send you." 

“ It is precisely," replied the young lady, in a clear, 
^alm voice, “because your society does not annoy me, 
M>at the duke was wrong to send me to you." 

It was now Raoul’s turn to blush. “ But," he resumed, 
"how happens it that the Duke of Buckingham should 
send you to me, and why should you have come? The 
duke loves you, and you love him." 

“ No," replied Mary, seriously, “ the duke does not love 
me, because he is in love with Madame la Duchesse d’0^ 
l^ns ; and as for myself I have no affection for the duke.’’' 

Raoul looked at the young girl with astonishment. 
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Are you a friend of the Duke of Buckingham, Vis* 
count ? ** she inquired. 

‘‘ The duke has honored me by calling me so ever since 
we met in France.*' 

“ You are simple acquaintances, then ? ” 

“No; for the dnke is the most intimate friend of one 
whom I regard as a brother." 

“ M. le Comte de Ouiche ? ” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle." 

“Who is in love with Madame la Diichesse d’OrldansI” 

“ Oh f what is that you are saying?” 

“ And who loves him in return/* continued the young 
girl, quietly. 

Rarud bent down his head ; and Miss Mary Grafton, 
sighing deejdy, continued : “They are very happy. But 
leave me, M. de Briigclonne ; for the Duke of Buck- 
ingham has given you a very troublesome commission in 
offering me as a companion in your promenade. Your 
heart is elsewhere, and it is with the greatest difficulty you 
can he cliaritahle enough to lend me your attention. Con- 
fess tndy ; it would he unfair on your part, Viscount, not 
to confess it.” 

“ Madame, I do confess it.** 

She looked at him steadily. He w'as so noble and so 
handsome in his bearing, his clear eye revealed so much 
gentleness, candor, and resolution, that the idea could not 
possibly enter the mind of a lady so accomplished as Miss 
Mary, that he was either rudely discourteous or a mere 
simpleton. She only perceived that he loved another wo- 
man, and not herself, with the whole strength of his heart. 
“ Ah ! I now understand you,” she said ; “ you have left 
your heart behind you in France.” Raoul bowed. “ The 
duke is aware of your affection ?” 

No one knows it,” replied RaouL 
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“ Why, therefore, do you tell me ? Nay, answer me.” 

I cannot.” 

It is for me, then, to anticipate an explanation. You 
do not wish to tell me anything, because you are now con- 
vinced that 1 do not love the duke ; because you see that 
I possibly might have loved you ; because you are a gentle- 
man of noble and delicate sefitimcnts; and because, instead 
of accepting, even were it for the mere mnuseinent of the 
passing hour, a hand which M^as almost pressed upon you, 
and instead of meeting my smiles with a smiling lip, you, 
who are young, liave preferred to toll me, whom men have 
called beautiful, ‘My heart is far away in France.’ For 
this I thank you, M. de Bragelonne , you are indeed a 
noble-hearted, noble-minded man, and 1 regard you yet 
more for it, — as a friend. And now let us cease speak- 
ing of myself, and talk of your own affairs. Forget that 
1 have ever spoken to you of myself ; tell me why you 
are sad, and why you liave become more than usually so 
during the last few days.’* 

Raoul was deeply and sensibly moved by her sweet and 
melancholy tone ; and as he could not at the moment hud 
a word to .say, the young girl again came to his assistance. 

“ Pity mo,” she said. “ My mother was born in France, 
and 1 can therefore affirm that I too am French in blood 
as well as in feeling ; but the heavy atmosphere and char- 
acteristic gloom of England seem to weigh like a burden 
upon me. Sometimes my dreams are golden-hued and full 
of wondrous enjoyment ; but suddenly a mist arises and 
overspreads my dreams and blots them out forever. Such, 
indeed, is the case at the present moment. Forgive me, I 
have now said enough on that subject ; give me your hand, 
and relate your griefs to me as to a friend.” 

You say you are French in blood and in feeling 1” 
Yea; not only, I repeat; was my mother French, but; 
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further still, as my father, a friend of King Charles I., was 
exiled in Franco, I, during the trial of that prince as well 
as during the Protector’s life, was brought up in Paris; at 
the Restoration of King Charles 11. iny poor father re- 
turned to England, where he died almost immediately 
afterwards ; and then King Charles cr(‘ttted me a duchess, 
and has dowered me according to ray rank." 

“Have you still any relatives in France 1” Raoul in- 
quired with the dce[)eat interest. 

“I have a sister there, my senior by seven or eight 
years, wdio Avas married in France, and was early left a 
■widow ; lier name is Madame de Bellicre. Do you know 
her 1 ” she added, observing Raoul start suddenly, 

“I have heard her name mentioned.” 

“ She, too, is in love ; and her last letters inform mo 
that she is happy, and licr affection is, I conclude, re- 
turned. I have told you, M. de Bragelonne, that I share 
her nature ; but I do not sbare lier happiness. But let 
us now speak of yourself; Avliom do yon love in France!” 
“A young girl, as soft and as pure as a lily.” 

“But if she loves you, why are you sad ! ” 

“I have been told that she has ceased to love me,” 

“ You do not believe it, I trust ? ” 

“ He who wrote me so does not sign bis letter,” 

“ An anonymous denunciation ! some treachery, be 
assured ! ” said Miss Grafton. 

“Stay!” said Raoul, showing the young girl a letter 
which he had read a hundred times. She took it from 
his hand, and read as follows : — 

“Viscount, — You are perfectly right to amuse yourself 
yonder with the lovely faces of Charles Il.’s court, for at 
Louis XIY.’b court the castle in which your affections are 
enshrined is besieged. Stay in London altogether, poor Vis- 
count. or return without delay to Pari^t” 
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“ There is no signature,” said Miss Mary. 

« None.” 

“ Believe it not, then.” 

“Very good; but here is a second letter, from M. da 
Guichc, which says, — 

« jVIy Friend, — I am lying here wounded and ill. Re- 
turn, Raoul, oil, return ! ’ ” 

“What do you intend to dol” inquired the young 
girl, with a feeling of oppression at her heart. 

“ My intention, as soon as I received this letter, was 
immediately to take my leave of the king.” 

“When did you receive it?” 

“ The day before yesterday.” 

“It is dated from Fontainebleau/’ 

“ A singular circumstance, is it not 1 — for the court is 
now at Paris. At all events, I would have set off ; but 
when I mentioned my departure to tlie king, he began to 
laugh, and said to me : ‘ How comes it, Monsieur the Am- 
bassador, that you think of leaving? Has your sovereign 
recalled you ? * I colored, naturally enough, for I was 
confused by the question ; for the fact is, the king him- 
self sent me here, and T have received no order to return.” 

Mary frowned in deep thought, and said, “Do you 
remain, then ? ” 

“ I must, Mademoiselle.” 

“ And does the one whom you love write to you 1 ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Never, do you say ? Does she not love you, then ? ” 
At least, she has not written to me since my depart^ 
ure, although she used occasionally to w^rite to me before. 
1 trust that she may have been prevented.” 

“ Hush ! the duke is here.” 

Buckingham at that moment was 9eeu at the end of the 
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Tfralk, approaching towards thorn, alone and smiling; he 
advanced slowly, and held out his hands to them both. 

“ Have you arrived at an understanding 1 ” he said. 

About what 1 ” 

About whatever might render you happy, dear Mary, 
and make Raoul less miserable.” 

“ I do not understand you, my I.ord,” said Raoul. 

“ That is, my view of tlie subject, Miss Mary ; do you 
wish me to mention it before M. de Brageloime 1 ” lie said 
with a smile. 

“ If you mean,” replied the young girl, haughtily, ** that 
I was not indisposed to love M. de Brageloime, that is 
useless, for I have told him so myself.” 

Buckingham reflected for a moment, and without seem- 
ing in any way discountenanced, us she expected, he said : 
** My reason for leaving you with M. de Bragelonne was 
that I thoroughly knew your refined delicacy of feeling, 
no leas than the perfect loyalty of your mind and heart, 
an<l I hoped that M. de Bragcloiine’s wounded heart 
might bo cured by the hands of such a physician.” 

“ But, my Lord, before you spoke of M. de Bragelonne’s 
heart, you apoke to me of your own. Do you mean me 
to off(3ct the cure of two hearts at the same time?” 

“ Perfectly true, Miss Mary ; but you will do me the 
justice to admit that I have long discontinued a useless 
pursuit, acknowledging that my own wound is incurable.” 

“ My Lord,” said Mary, collecting herself for a moment 
before she spoke, ” M. de Bragelonne is happy, for he loves 
and is beloved. He has no need of such a physician as 

“ M. de Bragelonne,” said Buckingham, ** is on the very 
eve of experiencing a serious misfortune, and he has greater 
need than ever of sympathy and aflbetion.” 

“ Explain yourself, ray Lord,” inquired Raoul, anxiously. 

" ITo, Gradually I wUl explain myself ; but if yoq de- 
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sire it, I can tell Miss Mary what you may not listen to 
yourself.’' 

“ My Lord, you are putting mo to the torture ; you 
know something that you wish to conceal from me 1 ” 

“ I know that Miss Mary Grafton is the most charming 
object that a lieart ill at ease could possibly meet with in 
its way through life.” 

“ My Lord, I have already told you that the Vicomte 
de Bragelonno loves elsewhere,” said the young girl. 

“ He is wrong, then.” 

“ Do you assume then to know, my Lord, that I am 
wrong ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘ But who is it that he loves, then 1 ” exclaimed the 
young girl. 

“ He loves a woman who is unworthy of him,” said 
Buckingham, with that calm, collected manner of which 
an Englishman is alone capable. 

Miss Mary Grafton uttered a cry, which together with 
the remark that Buckingham had that moment made 
spread over De Bragelonne^s features a deadly paleness, 
arising from the sudden shock and also from a vague fear 
of impending misfortune. ** My Lord,” he exclaimed, 
“ you have just pronounced words which without a mo- 
ment’s delay I go to seek an explanation of at Paris.” 

'* You will remain here,” said Buckingham, “ because 
you have no right to leave ; and no one has the right to 
quit the service of the king for that of any woman, even 
were she as worthy of being loved as Mary Gi'afton is.” 

“ You will tell me all, then 1 ” 

“ I will, on condition that you will remain.” 

Is will remain, if you will promise to speak openly 
and without reserve.” 

Thus far had their conversation proceeded, and Buck- 
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ingham In all probability was on the point of revealing, 
not indeed all that had taken place, but at least all that ho 
was aware of, when one of the kiiig^s attendants appeared at 
the end of the terrace, and advanced towards the summer- 
house where the king was sitting with Miss Lucy Stewart. 
A courhu* followed him, covered with dust from head to 
foot, who seemed as if he liad but a few moments befuie 
dismounted from his horse. 

“The courier from France! Madame'a courier!” ex- 
claimed Raoul, recognizing the princess’s livery ; and 
while the attendant and the courier advanced towards 
the king, the duke and Miss Grafton exchanged a look 
full of intelligence wdth each other. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE COURIER FROM MADAME. 

Charles IT. was busily engaged in proving, or in endeavo^ 
ing to prove, to Miss Stewart that she was the only })er- 
son for whom he cared at all, and consequently he was 
sw'earing for her an affection sinular to that which his 
ancestor Henry TV. had entertained for Gabriolle. Un- 
fortunately for Charles II. he hail hit upon an unlucky 
day, — upon a day when Miss Stewart liad taken it into her 
head to make him jealous ; and therefore, instead of being 
touched by his offer, as the king hud hoped, she laugheil 
heartily. '‘Oh, Sire, Sire,*’ she cried, laughing all the 
while, “ if I wore to be unfortunate enough to ask you for 
a proof of the affection you profess, how easy it would be 
to see that you are telling a falsehood ! ** 

“ Nay, listen to me ! ” said Charles. “ You know my 
cartoons by Raphael ; you know whether I care for them 
or not ; the whole w^orld envies me their possession, as you 
well know also; my father got Vandyck to purchase them. 
Would you like me to send them to your house this very 
day 1 " 

" Oh, no ! ” replied the young girl. “ Pray keep them 
yourself. Sire ; my house is far too small to accommodate 
such visitors." 

" In that case you shall have Hampton Court to put 
the cartoons in." 

Be less generous, Sire, and make your love more last- 
ing ; that is all I have to ask you.” 
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“ I shall never cease to love you ; is not that enough 1 
You are laughing, Sire.” 

** Do you wish mo to weep, then ? ” 

“ No ; but I should like to see you a little more 
melanclioly.” 

“Thank Heaven, ray dear, I have been so long enough, 
— fourteen years of exile, ])overty, and misery. I think 1 
may regard it as a debt discharged ; besides, melanclioly 
makes people look so plain.’* 

“ Far from that ; for look at the young Frenchman ! ” 

“ What I the Vicomto de Bragelonno ! Are you smitten 
too 1 By Heaven, they will all become mad about him, 
one after the other, but he, on the contrary, has a reason 
for being melancholy.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“ Oh, indeed ! you wish mo to betray State secrets to 
you?” 

“ If I wish it, you must do it, since you told me you 
were quite ready to do everything 1 wished.” 

“ Well, then, he is bored in his own country. Does 
that satisfy youl” 

“ Bored 1 ” 

“Yes, — a proof that he is a simpleton, do you under- 
stand 1 I allow him to fall in love with Miss Mary 
Grafton, and he feels bored ! ” 

“ Very good j it seems, then, that if you were to find 
Miss Lucy Stewart indifferent to yon, you would readily 
console yourself by falling in love with Miss Mary 
Grafton.” 

“ I don’t say that. In the first place, you know that 
Mary Grafton does not care for me ; besides, a man can 
only console himself for a lost affection by the discovery 
of a new one. Again, however, I repeat, the question is 
not of myself, but of tliat young man. One might almost 
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be tempted to call the girl he has left behind him a Helen, 
— a Helen before her introduction to Paris, of course.” 

“ lie has left some one, then ? ** 

“ That is to say, some one has left him.” 

** Poor fellow ! so much the worse I ” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ so much the worse ' 1 ” 

“ Why not? Why did he leave? ” 

“ Do you think it was of his own will that he left f ” 
Was lie obliged to leave, then ? ” 

” lie left Paris under orders, ray dear Stewart ; and — 
prepare to be surprised — by expi*esa orders of the king.” 

“ Ah ! I begin to see now.” 

“ At least say nothing at all about it.” 

“ You know very well that I am quite as discreet as 
any man could be. And so the king sent him away ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

” And during his absence he takes his mistress away 
from him?” 

“ Yes ; and will you believe it, the silly fellow, instead 
of thanking the king, is making himself miserable ! ” 

“ What ! thank the king for depriving him of the 
woman he loves 1 Really, Sire, yours is a most ungallant 
speech.” 

” But, pray understand me ! If she whom the king bad 
run off with were a Miss Grafton or a Miss Stewart, I 
should be of his opinion ; nay, I should even think him 
not half miserable enough ; but she is a little, thin, lame 
thing. Deuce take such fidelity as that ! Surely, one 
can hardly understand how a man can refuse a girl who is 
rich for one who is poor, a girl who loves him for one who 
deceives and betrays him.” 

”Do you think that Mary seriously wishes to please 
the viscount, Sire?” 

” I do, indeed.” 
voii. 111. — 
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“ Very good ! the viscount will settle down in England ; 
tor Mary has a clear head, and when she lixea her mind 
upun anything, she does so thoroughly.” 

** Take care, my dear Miss Stewart I If the viscount has 
any idea of adopting our country, he has not entertained 
it long, for it was only the day before yesterday tliat he 
came to ask permission to leave.’* 

” Which you refused him, I suppose ? ” 

1 should think so, indeed. My royal brotlier is far 
too anxious for his absence ; and for myself, my amour 
projpre is enlisted on his side, for I will never have it said 
that 1 had held out as a bait to this young man the noblest 
and gentlest creature in England — ” 

** You are very gallant, Sire,” said Miss Stewart, with a 
pretty pout. 

** I do not allude to Miss Stewart,” said the king ; *• for 
she is a bait for royalty, and since she has captivated me, 
I trust that no one else will be caught by lier. I say, 
then, in short, that the attention I have shoAvn this young 
man will not have been thrown away ; he will stay with 
us here, will marry here, or I am very much mistaken.” 

” And 1 hope that when he is once married and settled, 
instead of being angry with your Majesty, he will be 
grateful to you. For every one tries his utmost to ^ease 
him; even the Duke of Buckingham, which is hardly 
credible, keeps in the background in his presence.” 

*‘And including Miss Stewart, even, who calls him a 
most finished gentleman.” 

**6tay, Sirel You have extolled Miss Grafton quite 
enough ; let me now talk a little of De Bragelonne. But, 
by the by, Sire, your kindness for some time past astoii* 
ishes me ; you think of those who are absent, you forgive 
those who have done wrong, — in fact, you are as nearly 
perfect as possible. How does it happen 
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“ It is because you allow yourself to be loved,” he said, 
beginning to laugh. 

“ Oh, there must be some other reason !” 

“ Well, T am obliging my brother Louis XIV.” 

“ Nay, I must have another reason.” 

** Well, then, the true motive is that Buckingham 
strongly reoommeuded the young man to me, saying, 
‘Sire, I begin by yielding up, in favor of the Vicointe do 
Bragelonne, all claim to Miss Grafton ; I pray you, follow 
my example.' ” 

“ The duke is, indeed, a true gentleman.” 

“ Oh, of course, of course ! It is Buckingham’s turn 
now, I suppose, to turn your head. You seem determined 
to cross me in everything to-day.” 

At this moment some one tapped at the door. 

” Who is it that presumes to interrupt us ? ” exclaimed 
Charles, impatiently. 

“ Really, Sire, you are extremely vain with your ‘ Who 
is it that presumes?’ and in order to punish you for 
it — ” 

She went to the door herself and opened it. 

” Ah ! it is a courier from France,” said Miss Stewart. 

“ A courier from France ! ” exclaimed Charles ; “ from 
my sister, perhaps ? ” 

“Yes, Sire,” said the usher, — “a special messenger.” 

“ Let him come in at once,” said Charles. 

“ You have a letter for me,” said the king to the courier 
as he entered, “ from Madame la Duchesse d’OrlfJans ? ” 

“Yes, Sire,” replied the courier ; “ and so urgent is itf 
nature that I have been only twenty^six hours bringing it 
to your Majesty, and yet I lost three quarters of an hour 
at Calais.** 

^ Your seal shall not be forgotten,” said the king, as he 
oj^ed the letter. When he had read it, he burst out 
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laughing and exclaimed, Upon my word, I don’t un- 
derstand anything about it.” He then read the letter 
a second time, Miss Stewart assuming a manner marked 
by the greatest reserve, and doing her utmost to restrain 
lier ardent curiosity. 

** Francis,” said tlie king to his valet, ** see that -this 
excellent fellow has proper refreshment and sleeps soundly, 
and that on waking to-morrow morning he finds a purse 
(»f fifty’ sovereigns by his bedside.” 

‘‘Sire ! ” said the courier, amazed. 

Begone, begone ! My sister was perfectly right in 
desiring you to use the utmost diligence ; the affair was 
most pi^essing ; ” and lie again began to laugh louder than 
ever. The courier, the valet, and Miss Stewart her- 
self hardly knew what sort of countenance to assume. 
“ All I ” said the king, throwing hiiubelf back in his arm- 
chair, “when 1 think that you have i*uined how many 
horses — ” 

“ Two ! ” 

“Two hoisos to bring this intelligence to me! That 
will do; you can leave us now.” 

The courier retired with the valet. Charles went to the 
window, which ho opened, and leaning forward called 
out, “ Duke ! Duke of Buckingham ! my dear Bucking- 
ham, come here ! ” 

The duke hurried to him in obedience to the summons ; 
but when he reached the door and perceived Miss Stewart, 
he hesitated to enter. 

“ Come ill, and shut the door, Duke ! ” said tlie king. 
The duke obeyed, and perceiving in wbat an excellent 
humor the king was, he advanced smilingly towards him. 
“Well, my dear duke, how do you get on with your 
Frenchman ? ” 

“ Sire, I am in the most utter despair about him,” 
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“ Why 80 1 ” 

** Because charming Miss Grafton is willing to marry 
him, but he is unwilling.” 

“ Why, this Frenchman is a perfect Boeotian ! ” cried 
Miss Stewart. ** Let him say either ‘ Yes * or ‘ No,' and 
let the affair end.'' 

" But,*’ said Buckingham, seriously, “ you know, or you 
ought to know, Madame, that M. do Brageloiine is in love 
ill another direction.** 

“ In that case,** said the king, coming to the help 
of Miss Stewart, “ nothing is easier ; let him say * No,’ 
then.** 

“Oh, but I have proved to him that he was wrong 
not to say ‘Yes.’ ” 

“ Did you tell him candidly that La Valliere was de- 
ceiving him 1 ” 

“ Yes, without the slightest reserve ; and as soon as I 
had done so he gave a start, as if he were going to clear 
the Channel at a bound.” 

“At all events,** said Miss Stewart, “lie has done 
something, and that is really very fortunate.” 

“But,” coiitiiiuod Buckingham, “1 stopped him. I 
have left him and Miss Mary in conversation together; 
and 1 sincerely trust that now he will not leave, as ho 
seemed to have an idea of doing.” 

“ An idea of leaving England ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“ I at one moment hardly thought that any hu- 
man power was capable of preventing him ; but Miss 
Mary’s eyes are now bent fully on him, and he will 
remain.” 

“ Well, that is the very thing in which you are mis* 
taken, Buckingham,” said the king, with a peal of laugh- 
ter ; “ the poor fellow is predestined.” 

“ Predestined to what ?” 
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“ If it were to be simply deceived, that is nothing ; still, 
to look at him, it is a great deal.” 

At a distance, and with Miss Grafton’s aid, the blow 
will be warded off.” 

" Far from it, far from it ! he will have the aid neither 
of distance nor of Miss Grafton. Bragelonne will set off 
for Paris in an hour.” 

Buckingham started, and Miss Stewart opened her eyes 
very wide in iistonialimcnt. 

But, Sire,” said the duke, your Majesty knows that 
it is impossible.” 

“ That is to say, my dear Buckingham, that it is im^ 
possible until it happens.” 

” Do not forget, Sire, that the young man is a perfect 
lion, and that his wrath is terrible.” 

” I don’t deny it, my dear Villiei-s.” 

” If he sees his misfortune so near, so much the worse 
for the author of it.” 

” I don’t deny it ; but what do you expect me to 
do?” 

“Were it the king himself,” cried Buckingham, “I 
would not answer for him,” 

“ Oh, the king has his Musketeers to take care of him,” 
said Charles, quietly ; “I know that perfectly well, for 
1 was kept dancing attendance in his antechamber at 
Blois. He has M. d’Artagnan, — there is a guardian for 
you ! 1 should make myself perfectly easy with twenty 

storms of passion like those of your Bragelonne, if 1 had 
four guardians like M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ But I entreat your Majesty, who is so good and kind, 
to reflect a little,” said Buckingham. 

“ Stay I ” said Charles II., presenting the letter to the 
duke ; “ read, and answer yourself what you would do in 
my place,” 
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Buckingham slowly took Madame’s letter, and trem- 
bling with emotion read the following words : — 

For your own sake, for mine, for the honor and safety of 
every one, send M. de Bragelonue hack to France immediately. 

Your devoted sister, Henrietta. 

** Well, Villiers, what do you say 1 ” 

“ Upon my word, Sire, I have nothing to say,” replied 
the duke, amazed. 

“Nay, would you, of all persons,” said tlie king, art- 
fully, “advise me not to listen to my sister when she 
writes so urgently!” 

“ Oh, no, no, Sire ! and yet — ” 

“ You 've not read the postscrijjt, Villiers ; it is under 
the fold of the letter, and escaped my own eye at first. 
Head it.” And as the duke turned down a fold of the 
letter, he read, — 

“ A thousand kind remembrances to those who love me.” 

The duke’s head sank gradually on his breast; the 
paper trembled in his fingers, as if it had been changed to 
lead. The king paused for a moment, and seeing that 
Buckingham did not speak, “ He must follow his destiny, 
as we ours,” continued the king. “Every man has his 
share of suffering in this world ; I have had my own, 
I have had that of others who belong to me, and have 
thus borne a double cross. But the deuce take all 
my cares now ! Go and bring the gentleman here, 
Villiers.” 

The duke opened the trellised door of the summer- 
house and pointing to Raoul and Mary, who were walking 
together side by side, said, “ What a cruel blow, Sire, for 
poor Miss Grafton!” 

** Nonsense I call him ! ” said Charles XL, knitting hit 
black brows together. “Every one seems to be sentimental 
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liere. There, look at Miss Stewart, who is wiping her 
eyes; iinw deuce take the French fellow!** 

'J'he diiko called to Ihioiil ; and taking Miss Grafton hy 
the hand, he led her to the king, 

“ M. de Bragehuine/’ said Cluiiles IL, “did you not 
ask me the day b(*rore yesterday for permission to' return 
to Paris 1 ** 

‘‘ Yes, Sire,*’ replied Kaoul, greatly puzzled by this 
opening. 

“Well, my iloar viseoiint, T refused you, I think?** 
'^Yos, Sire” 

“Were you not angry with ino for it?** 

“ No, Sm* ; your Maj(‘sty had no doiiht excellent reasons 
for withholding it, fijr you are so Aviso and so good that 
everything you do is well done** 

“ I alleged as a reascni, I h<‘li(‘ve, that the King of 
France had not recalled you 1 ” 

“Yes, Sire, that was tin* reason yon assigned.” 

“ Well, M. tie Hrageloiine, I have considered the matter 
since. If the king did not in fact tix your return, he 
begged me to render your sojourn in England as agreeable 
as possible ; since, liow'over, you ask my permission to re- 
tuni, it is because your residence in England is no longer 
agrocable to you.” 

I do not say that, Sire.** 

“ No ; but your request, at least,” said the king, “ sig- 
nified that another place of residence would be more 
agreeable to you than this.** 

At this moment Raoul turned towards the door, against 
the frame of which Miss Grafton was leaning, pale and 
sorrow-stricken ; her other arm was passed through the 
arm of the duke. 

“ You do not reply/* pursued Charles ; “ the French 
proverb is pertinent, — * Who does not speak, consents/ 
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Very good, M. de Brageloune, I am now in a position 
satisfy yon ; whenever you please, therefore, you may 
leave for France. I authon/e it.” 

“ Sire ! ” exclaimed Raoul ; while Mary stifled an excla- 
mation of griof which rose to her lips, unconsciously 
pressing Buckingham 's arm. 

“ You can be at Dover this evening,” continued the 
king ; “ the tide serves at two o’clock in the morning.” 

Raoul, astounded, stammered a few words, whicli equally 
answered the purpose both of thanks and of excuse. 

I therefore bid you adieu, M. de Brageloune, and wish 
you every sort of prosperity,” said tlic king, rising. “You 
will confer a pleasure on me by keeping this diamond in 
remembrance of me ; 1 had intended it as a marriage 
gift.” 

Miss Grafton seemed ready to faint ; and as Raoul re- 
ceived the diamond from the king’s hand, he too felt his 
strength and courage failing him. ITe addressed a few re- 
spectful words to the king, a passing compliment to Miss 
Stewart, and looked for Buckingham to hid him adieu. 
The king profited by tliis moment to disappear. Raoul 
found the duke engaged m endeavoring to encourage Miss 
Grafton. 

“ Tell him to remain, I implore you ! ” said Bucking- 
ham to Mary. 

“ No p I will tell him to go,” replied Miss Grafton, with 
returning animation. “ I am not one of those women who 
have more pride than heart. If she whom be loves is in 
France let him return there, and bless me for having ad- 
vised him to go thither and seek his happiness. If, on the 
contrary, she shall have ceased to love him, let him come 
back here again* 1 shall still love him, and his unhappi- 
ness will not have lessened him in my regard. In the 
arms of my house you will find that which Heaven has 
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engraven on iiiy heart : Ilahsutl parum, egenti cuncta^ — 

‘ To the rich is accorded little, to the poor everything/ ” 

“ I do not believe, friend,” said Buckingham, “ that you 
will find yonder the equivalent of what you lejive behind 
you hero/’ 

“ I think, or at least 1 hope,” said Kaoul, wdth a gloomy 
air, that she wdiom I love is worthy of my alfection ; 
but if it be true that she is unw’orthy of me, as you have 
endeavored to make me believe, I will tear her image from 
my lioart, Duke, even though my heart bo broken in the 
attempt.” 

Mary Grafton lifted her eyes to him with an expression 
of ineffable compassion ; and Raoul smiled sadly, saying, 
“ Mademoiselle, the diamond which the king has given 
me was destined for you. Give me leave to offer it for 
your acceptance. If I marry in France, you will send it 
back to me ; if I do not marry, keep it ; ” and he bowed 
and left hor. 

“ What does he mean 1 ” thought Buckingham, while 
Raoul pressed Miss Mary’s icy hand with marked 
respect. 

Mary understood the look that Buckingham fixed upon 
her. “ If it were a wedding-ring, I w^ould not accept it,” 
she said. 

And yet you were willing to ask him to return to 
you.” 

“ Oh, Duke,” cried the young girl, in heart-broken ac- 
cents, a woman such as I am is never accepted as a con- 
eolation by a man like him.” 

** You do not think he will return, then 1 ” 

Never,” said Miss Grafton, iu a choking voice. 

And I grieve to tell you, Mary, that he will find yon- 
der bis happiness destroyed, his mistress lost to him, even 
his honor impaired. What will be left him, then, equal 
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to your alfoctioii 1 Do you answer, Mary, — you who 
know yourself so well.” 

Miss Grafton placed her white hand on Buckinghain’s 
arm; and while llaoul was hurrying away with headlong 
speed down the avenue of lindens, she rc})eatcd in dying 
accents the line from ** Romeo and Juliet,” — 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die.” 

As slie finished the last word, Raoul liad disappeared. 
Miss Grafton returned to her own apartment, paler and 
more silent than death itself. Buckingham availed him- 
self of the anival of the courier who had brought the 
letter to the king, to write to Madame and to the Comte 
de Quiche. The king liad not been mistaken ; for at two 
in the morning the tide was at full flood, and l^oul had 
embarked for France. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

DB SAINT-AIUNAN FOLLOWS MALICOBNE’s ADVICB. 

The king followed the progress of La Valliere’s portrait 
wdth a care and attention arising as much froin a desire 
that it shoulil reserahlo her as from the wisli that the 
painting of it might be long continued. It w'as amusing 
to observe him following the artist’s brush, awaiting the 
comidotion of a particular })lan oi the result of a combi- 
nation of colors, and suggesting various modifications to 
the painter, wdiich the latter consented to adopt with the 
most respectful docility. And again when the artist, fol- 
lowing Malieonie’s advice, was a little late in arriving, and 
wlien De ISaint-Aignan had been obliged to be absent for 
a short time, it was interesting to observe, though no one 
witnessed them, those moments of silence full of deep ex- 
pression, which united in one sigh two souls most disposed 
to understand each other, and most desirous of this calm 
and meditation. Then the minutes flew by as if on wings ; 
and as the king drew closer to Louise and bent his burning 
gaze upon her, a noise was suddenly heard in the ante- 
room. It was the artist, who had just arrived ; De Saint- 
Aignan, too, had returned full of apologies ; and the king 
began to talk, and La Vallicre to answer him very hur- 
riedly, their eyes revealing to De Saint-Aignan that they 
had enjoyed a century of happiness during his absence. 
In a word, Malicorne, a philosopher without knowing it, 
had learned how to inspire the king with an appetite in 
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tbe midst of plenty, and with desire in the assurance 
of possession. 

La Vallicre’s fears of interi’uptioii liad never been real- 
ized, and no one imagined that she was absent from her 
apartment two or throe hours every day. Slie pretended 
tliat her health was very uncertain. Those who went to 
her room always knocked before entering ; and Malicorne, 
the man of so many ingenious inventions, had constructed 
an acoustic piece of mechanism, by means of which La 
Valliere when in De Saint-Aignan’s ajiartinent was always 
forewarned of any visits wliich were jiaid to the room sho 
usually inhabited. In this manner, there foie, without go- 
ing outside, and liaving no confidiinte she was able to re- 
turn to her apartment, thus removing by li(‘r appearance, 
a little tardy perhaps but no less eifectual, the suspicions 
of the mo.st determined sceptics. Malicorne having asked 
De Saint Aignan tlie next morning what news he had to 
report, the latter had been obliged to confess that the 
quarter of an hour’s liberty had put the king in most 
excellent humor. “ We must double the dose," replied 
Malicorne, ** but imperceptibly so ; wait until they seem 
to wish it.” 

They were so desirous for it, however, that on the even- 
ing of the fourth day, at the moment when the painter 
was packing up his painting implements during De Saint- 
Aignau’s continued absence, De Saiut-Aignan entered, and 
noticed upon La Valliere’s face a shade of disappointment 
and vexation which she could not conceal. The king 
was less reserved, and exhibited his annoyance by a very 
significant sbrug of the shoulders, at which La Valliere 
could not help blushing. Very good ! ” thought De Saint- 
Aignan to himself ; M. Malicorne will be delighted this 
evening/’-— as be in fact was, when it was reported to 
binh 
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“ Tt is very evident,” Malicome remarked to the count, 
“ that Madomoisolle de la Valliere hQ|iod that you would 
be at least tea njinutcs later.” 

” And the king that I should be half an hour later, dear 
M. Miihcorne.” 

You will bo but very iiidilforently devoted to the 
King,” replied the latter, “ if you were to refuse his Maj- 
esty that half-hour^s satisfaction.” 

“ But the painter 1 ” objected De Saint-Aignan. 

I will take care of him,” said Malicorno ; “ only I must 
study faces and circumstances a little before I act. Those 
are my magical operations ; and while sorcerers are en- 
abled by moans of the astrolabe to take tlie altitude of the 
sun, moon, and stars, 1 am satisfied merely by looking 
into people’s faces, in order to see if their eyes are encir- 
cled with dark linos and if the mouth describes a convex 
or a concave arc.” 

“ But be careful ! ” 

“ Have no fear.” 

And the cunning Malicorne had every opportunity of 
watching narrowly and closely ; for the very same evening 
the king accompanied the queens to Madame’s apartments, 
and made himself so remarked by his serious face and his 
deep sighs, and looked at La Valliere with such a lan- 
guishing expression, that Malicome said to Montalais 
during the evening, “ To-morrow ; ” and he went off 
to the painter’s house in the Hue des Jardin8-St.-Paul 
to beg him to postpone the next sitting for a couple of 
days. 

De Saint-Aignan was not within when La Yalli4re, who 
was now quite familiar with the lower story, lifted up the 
trapnloor and descended. The king, as usual, was wait- 
ing for her on the staircase, and held a bouquet in his 
hand ; as soon as he saw ber, he clasped her tenderly in 
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his arms. La Valliore, much moved at the action, looked 
around the room ; but when she saw that the king was 
alone, she did not complain of it. They sat down. The 
king, reclining near the cushions on which Louise was 
seated, with his head supported by lior knees, placed there 
as in an asylum whence no one could banish him, gazed 
ardently upon her ; and as if the moment liad arrived when 
nothing could interpose between their two hearts, she too 
gazed with similar paB.sion upon him, and from her eyes, 
so soft and pure, there emanated a flame whose rays went 
straight to her royal lover’s heart, to warm it and then to 
set it on fire. Transported by contact with the trembling 
knees, quivering with emotion wdicn the hand of Louise 
rested on his head, the king restrained his indulgence in 
that happiness, looking every moment for the return of 
the painter or of Do Saint-Aignan. In that painful ex- 
pectation he at times strove to escape the subtle allure- 
ment which penetrated his veins ; he sought to induce a 
lethargy of heart and sense ; he repulsed the reality ripe 
before him, to pursue its shadow. 

But the door remained closed ; and neither De Saint- 
Aignan nor the painter appeared, nor did the hangings 
even move. A mysterious and voluptuous silence reigned 
in the room, — a silence which seemed to influence even 
the birds in their gilded prison. The king, completely 
overcome, turned his head and buried his burning lips in 
La Valli^re’s hands, who lost control over herself and 
pressed her hands convulsively against her lover’s lips. 

Louis threw himself upon his knees ; and as La Yal- 
lidre did not move her head, the king’s forehead being 
within reach of her lips, in her ecstasy she touched with a 
light and furtive kiss the perfumed locks which caressed 
her cheeks. The king seized her in his armSi and with* 
wt reustance on her part they exchanged their first 
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kiss, — that burning kiss which changes love into a 
delirium. 

Neither tlie painter nor Do Saint- Aignan returned that 
day. 

A sort of intoxication, slumbrous and sweet, which 
refreshed the sense and sent sleep circulating like a gentle 
poison through the veins, — tliat sloop ineffable, languor- 
ous as a happy life, — fell like a cloud between the past 
life and the life to come of the two lovers. 

In the midst of that sleep full of dreams a continued 
noise was heard upon the upper floor, which at first dis- 
turbed La Valhere, but did not wholly arouse her atten- 
tion. As the noise, however, continued, as it forced itself 
upon the attention, and recalled the poor girl from her 
dreams of happiness to the sad reality of life, she arose in 
a state of utter bewilderment, though beautiful in her 
disorder, saying, “ Some one is waiting for me above. 
Louis, Louis, do you not hear?” 

“ Well, and am 1 not waiting for you also 1 said the 
king, with infinite tenderness. “ Let others henceforth 
wait for you.*' 

But she gently shook her head, as she replied with tears 
in her eyes, “ Happiness concealed ! — power concealed 1 
— my pride should be silent as my heart.” 

The noise was again resumed. 

** I hoar Montalais's voice," she said ; and she hurried 
up the staircase. The king followed her, unable to let her 
leave his sight, and covering her hand with his kisses. 
“ Yes, yes,** repeated La Valliere, who had passed half- 
way through the opening ; “ yes, it is Montalais who is 
calling me. Something important must have happened.” 

“Go, then, dear love,** said the king, “and return 
quickly.” • 

“ No, no, not to-day ! Adieu, adieu 1” she said, as she 
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stooped down once more to embrace her lover, and then 
escaped. Montalais was, in fact, waiting for her, very 
pale and agitated. 

“ Quick, quick ! ho is coming ! ” she said. 

“ Who 1 — who is coming V 

“ He ! I warned you of it.” 

** But wlio ] You are killing me.” 

“ Raoul,” murmured Montalais. 

‘*It is I, — T,” said a joyous voice upon the last steps 
of tJic grand staircase. 

La Valliero uttered a terrible shriek and threw herself 
back. 

" Here I am, dear Louise,” said Raoul, running forward. 

Oh, I knew too well that you had not ceased to love 
me I” 

La Vallicrc, with a gesture partly of extreme terror 
and partly as if invoking a curse, attempted to speak, but 
could articulate only a single word. “ No, no ! ” she said ; 
and she fell into Montalais’s arms, murmuring, “ Do not 
come near me.” 

Montalais made a sign to Raoul, who stood almost pet- 
rified at the door, and did not oven attempt to advance 
another step into the room. Then, looking towards the 
side of the room where the screen wfis, she exclaimed, 
** Imprudent girl 1 she has not even closed the trap-door.*' 
Montalais advanced towards the corner of the room to 
close, fii'st, the screen, and then, behind the screen, the 
trap-door. But suddenly the king, who had heard La 
Valli^re's cry, darted through the opening, and hurried for- 
ward to her assistance. He threw himself on his knees 
before her, as he overwhelmed Montalais with questions^ 
who hardly knew where she was. 

At the moment, however, that the king fell on his 
knees, a cry of utter despair rang through the corridor} 
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accompanied by the sound of ictreating footsteps. The 
king wished to run and see who had uttered the cry, and 
Avhose were the footsteps lie had heard. It was in vain 
that Montaluis sought to retain him, for the king, leaving 
La Valliero, hurried towards the door, — too late, how- 
ever, for Haoul was already at a distance, and the king saw 
only a kind of shadow turning the angle of the corridor. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

TWO OLD PllIENDS. 

While every one at court was busy with his own afiaiis, 
a man mysteriously took up his post behind the Place do 
Grcve, in the house which we once saw besieged by DAr- 
tiignan on the occasion of a riot. The principal entrance 
of this house was in the Place Baudoyer. The house was 
tolerably large, surrounded by gardens, enclosed in the Rue 
St. Jean by the shops of tool-makers, which protected it 
from prying looks ; and was walled in by a triple rampart 
of stone, noise, and verdure, like an embalmed mummy in 
its triple coffin. 

The man to whom we have just alluded walked along 
with a firm step, although he was no longer in bis early 
prime. His dark cloak and long sword outlined beneath 
the cloak plainly revealed a man seeking adventures ; and 
judging from his curling mustaches, his fine and smooth 
skill, as seen under his sombrero^ the gallantry of bis adven* 
tures was unquestionable. In fact, hardly bad the cavalier 
entered the house, when the clock of St Gervais struck 
eight ; and ten minutes afterwards a lady, followed by an 
armed servant, approached and knocked at the same door, 
which an old woman immediately opened for her. The 
lady raised her veil as she entered; though no longer 
beautiful or young, she was still active, and of an im« 
posing carriage. She concealed, beneath a rich toilet of 
exquisite taste, an age which Ninon de TEnclos alone 
eoald have smiled at with impunity. Hardly bad die 
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reached the vestibule, when the cavalier, whose features 
we have only roughly sketched, advanced towards her, 
holding out his hand. 

(looil-day, iny dear duchess,’* he said 

** Tlow do you do, iny d(‘ar Aratnis? ” replied the duchess. 

He led lierto an eh^gantly furnished apartment, on whose 
high windows were reflected the expiring rays of the set- 
ting sun, which liltered tlirough the dark crests of some 
adjoining firs. Tliey sat down side by side. Neither of 
them thouglit of asking for additional light in the room, 
and they buried tlienisolvcs thus in the shadow, as if they 
had wished to bury themselves in forgetfulness. 

** Chevalier,” .said Uie duchess, “ yon have never given 
mo a single sign of life since onr interview at Fontainebleau ; 
and I confess that your jiresence there on the day of the 
Franciscan’s death, and your initiation in certain secrets, 
caused me the liveliest astonishment I ever experienced 
in niy whole life.” 

“ I can explain my presence there to you, as well as my 
initiation,” said Aramis. 

“ But let us, first of all,” replied the duchess, quickly, 
“ talk a little of ourselves, for our friendship is by no 
means of recent date.” 

“ Yes, Madame ; and if Heaven wills it, we shall con- 
tinue to bo friends, — T will not say for a long time, hut 
forever.” 

** That is quite certain, Chevalier, and my visit is a proof 
of it.” 

” Our interests, Madame the Duchess, are no longer the 
same that they used to be,” said Aramis, smiling without 
reserve in the dim light, which could not show that his 
smile was less agreeable and less bright than formerly. 

No, Chevalier, at the present day we have other inte^ 
ests. Every period of life brings its own ; and as we now 
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understand each other in conversing as perfectly as we 
formerly did without saying a word, let us talk, if you 
like.” 

“ I am at your orders, Duchess. Ah ! I beg your par- 
don ; how did you obtain iiiy address, and what was your 
object ] ” 

“ You ask me wliy 1 I have told you. (/uriosity, in the 
first place. I wished to know what you could have to do 
with the Franciscan w'lth whom I had certain business, 
and w'ho died so singularly. You know that on the oc- 
casion of our interview at Fontainoblcaii, in the cemoteryj 
at the foot of the grave so recently closed, wo wore both 
so much overcome by our emotions that we omitted to 
conli«le anything to each other.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ Well, then, 1 had no sooner loft you than I repented, 
and have ever since been most anxious to ascertain the 
truth. You know that Madame do Longue ville and my- 
self are almost one, I suppose 1 ” 

“ I was not aware of it,” said Aramis, discreetly. 

“ I roiuemberod, then,” continued the duchess, “ that 
neither of us said anything to the other in the cemetery ; 
that you, did not speak of the relationship in which you 
stood to the Franciscan, whose burial you had superin- 
tended, and that I did not refer to the position in which I 
stood to him, — all which seemed to me very unworthy of 
two such old friends as ourselves ; and I have sought an 
opportunity of an interview with you in order to give you 
proof that I had found you, and that Marie Michou, now 
no more, has left behind her a representative with a good 
memory.” 

Aramis bowed over the duchess’s hand, and pressed his 
lips upon it. “ You must have had some trouble to find 
me again,” he wid. 
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Yes,** answered the duchess, annoyed to find the sub- 
ject taking a turn which Aramis wished to give it; “ but 
I know that you were a friend of M. Fouquet, and so I 
inquired in that direction.” 

“ A friend ! Oh,** exclaimed the chevalier, you ex- 

aggerate, Madame ! A poor priest who has been favored 
by so generous a protector, and whose heart is full of 
gratitude and devotion to him, is all that I am to 
M. Fouquet.** 

** He made you a bishop 1 ” 

“Yes, Duchess.** 

So, my fine musketeer, that is your retirement ! ** 

“ In the same way that political intrigue is for your- 
self,** thought Aramis. “ And so,** h(3 said, "you inquired 
after me at M. Fouquet’s 1 ’* 

" Easily enough. You had been to Fontainebleau with 
him, and had undertaken a voyage to your diocese, — 
which is Belle-lsle-en-Mer, I believe.*' 

" No, Madame,** said Aramis ; “ my diocese is Vannes.** 
"I meant that. I only thought that Belle-Isle-en- 
Mer — ** 

*'Is a property belonging to M. Fouquet, — nothing 
more.** 

" Ah ! I had been told that Belle-Isle was fortified ; 
besides, I know that you are a military man, my friend.*’ 

" I have forgotten everything of the kind since I en- 
tered the church,’* said Aramis, annoyed. 

" Very welL I then learned that you had returned from 
Vannes, and I sent to one of our friends, M. le Comte de 
la Fere, who is discretion itself ; but he answered that he 
was not aware of your address.’* 

"So like Athos,** thought the bishop; "tbut which is 
actually good never alters.” 

^ Well, then, you know that I fiiWHJOt venture to ehow 
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myself here, and that the queeu-mothor has always some 
grievance or other against me.*' 

“ Yes, indeed ; and I am surprised at it/’ 

“ Oh, there are various reasons for it ! But, to continue; 
being obliged to conceal myself, I was fortunate enough to 
meet with M. d’Artagnan, — one of your old friends, I 
believe/* 

A friend of mine still, Duchess.” 

“ Ho gave me some information, and sent me to M. do 
Baiseraeaux, the governor of the Bastille.*’ 

Aramis started ; and a light flashed from his eyes in 
the darkness of the room wdiich he could not conceal from 
his keen-sighted friend. “M. do Baisenieaux 1 ’* he said; 
“ why did D’Artagnan send you to M. de B^iisemeaux 1 ** 

“ I cannot tell you.’* 

“ What can this possibly mean ? ** said the bishop, sum- 
moning all the resources of his mind to his aid, in order to 
carry on the combat in a befitting maimer. 

“ M. de Baisemeaux is greatly indebted to you, D’Ar- 
tagnan told me.” 

“ True, he is so.” 

“ And the address of a creditor is as easily ascertained 
as that of a debtor.” 

**Also very true; and so Baisemeaux indicated to 
you — ” 

St. Mand4 where I forwarded a letter to you — *' 

Which I have in my hand, and which is most precious 
to me,” said Aramis, ** because I am indebted to it for the 
pleasure of seeing you.” , 

The duchess, satisfied at having so successfully passed 
over the various difficulties of so delicate an explanation, 
began to breathe freely again ; which Aramis, however, 
could not succeed in doing. We had got as far as your 
visit to Baisemeaux, I believe 1 ” said lie. 
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“Nay/' said the duchess, laiigliing, “further than that." 

“ In that ca&o'we must boon speaking about your 
grudge against the qiiocn-iiiothci.’* 

• “ Further still," returned the duchess, “further still ; wo 
were talkijig of the connection -i- " 

“ Which existed between you and the Franciscan,” said 
Aramis, interrupting her eagerly; “well, I am listening 
to you very attentively.” 

“It is easily explained,” returned the duchess, making 
up her mind. “You know that lam living at Brussels 
with M. do Laicipies]” 

“ I have hoard so, Madame.” 

“ You know that my children have ruined and stripped 
me of everything ] ” 

“ How terrible, dear duchess ' ” 

“ Terrible, indeed ! Tliis obliged me to resort to some 
means of obtaining a livelihood, and particularly to avoid 
vegetating. T had old hatreds to turn to account, old 
friendships to serve; I no longer had either credit or 
protectors.” 

“You, too, who had extended protection towards so 
many persons,” said Aramis, blandly. 

“It is always the case, Chevalier. Well, at that time 
I saw the King of Spain.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“Who had just nominated a general of the Jesuits, 
according to the usual custom.” 

“ Is it usual, indeed 1 ” 

“ Were you not aware of it 1 

“ I beg your pardon ; I was inattentive.” 

“ You must be aware of that, — you who were on such 
good terms with the Franciscan.” 

“ With the general of the Jesuits, you mean 1 ” 

Exactly. Well, then, I saw the King of Spain, who 
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wished to do me a service, but was unable. He gave me 
recommendations, however, to Flanders, both for myself 
and for Laictju^'^, conferred a pension on me out of 
the funds of the order.” 

“ Of Jesuits] ” 

“ Yea. The gejieral — 1 mean the Franciscan — was 
fcont to me ; and iti orilcr to give regularity to the trans- 
action, in accordance witli the statutes of the order, 1 was 
reputed to bo in a positit)n to render certain services. You 
are aware that that is tlie rule ? ” 

I was not aware of it.” 

Madame de Chevreuse paused to look at Aramis, but 
it was quite dark. “ Well, such is the rule,” she resumed. 
“ I ought, therefore, to seem to possess a power of useful- 
ness of some kind or other. I proposed to travel for the 
order, and I was placed on the list of affiliated travellers. 
You understand tliat it was a formality, by means of wliicli 
1 received my pension, which was very convenient for me.” 

“Good heavens! Duchess, what you tell me is like 
a dagger-thrust to me. You obliged to receive a pension 
from the Jesuits 1 ” 

“No, Chevalier; from Spain." 

“ Ah ! except as a conscientious scruple. Duchess, you 
will admit that it is pretty nearly the same thing.” 

“No, not at all.” 

“But, surely, of your magnificent fortune there must 
remain — ” 

“ Dampierre is all that remains.” 

“ And that is handsome enough.” 

“ Yes ; but Dampierre is burdened, mortgaged, and 
somewhat in ruins, like its owner.” 

“And can the queen-mother see all that without shed- 
ding a tear ] ” said Aramis, with a penetrating look, which 
SDCOunteTed nothing but the darkness. 
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Yob, she has forgotten everything.” 

‘‘You have, I believe, Duchess, attempted to get restored 
to favor? ” 

‘‘Yes; but, moat singularly, the young king inherits 
the antipathy that his dear father had lor me. Ah, you 
too will tell me that I am indeed a woman to be hated, 
and that I am no longer one who can he loved ” 

“Dear duchess, pray arrive soon at the circumstance 
which brought you here ; for I think we ran be of service 
to each other.” 

“ Such has been my own thought. I came to Fontaine- 
bleau, then, with a double object in view. In the first 
place, I was summoned there by the Franciscan whom 
you knew. By the by, how did you know him ? — for I 
have told you my story, and have not yet heard yours.” 

“I knew him in a very natural way, Duchess. I studied 
theology with hinj at Parma ; we became fast friends, but 
it happened, from time to time, that business or travels or 
war separated us from each other.” 

“You were, of course, aware that he was the general of 
the Jesuits ? ” 

“ I suspected it.” 

“But by what extraordinary chance did you come 
to the hotel where the affiliated travellers had met 
together? ” 

“ Oh,” said Aramis, in a calm voice, “ it was the merest 
chance in the world 1 I was going to Fontainebleau to see 
M. Fouquot, for the purpose of obtaining an audience of 
the king. I was passing by, unknown ; I saw the poor 
dying monk in the road, and recognized him. You know 
rest, — he died in my arms.” 

“Yes, but bequeathing to you so vast a power in heaven 
and on earth that you issue sovereign orders in bis 
nomsi” 
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‘‘ He did leave me a few commissions to settle.** 

And for me 1 ** 

have told you, — a sum of tvolve thousand livrea 
was to be paid to you. I thought 1 had given you the 
necessary signature to enable you to r(‘ccive it. Did you 
not get the money 1 ** 

“ Oh, yes, yes ! My dear prelate, you give your orders, 
I am informed, with so much mystery and such august 
majesty that it is generally believed you are the successor 
of the beloved dead.** 

Aramis colored impatiently, and the duchess continued. 
“ I have obtained information/* sIjo said, “ from the King 
of Spain himself ; and he dispelled my doubts on the 
point. Every general of the Jesuits is nominated by 
him, and must be a Spaniard, according to the statutes of 
the order. You are not a Spaniard, nor have you been 
nominated by the King of Spain.” 

Aramis did not reply to this remark, except to say, 
“You see. Duchess, how greatly you were mistaken, since 
the King of Spain told you that.** 

“ Yes, my dear Aramis ; but there was something else 
of which I have been thinking.** 

“ What is that 1 ’* 

“ You know that I do a great deal of desultory think- 
ing; and it occurred to me that you know the Spanish 
language/’ 

“ Every Frenchman who has been actively engaged in 
the Fronde knows Spanish.’* 

“ You have lived in Flanders ] ** 

“ Three years.** 

“ And have stayed at Madrid 1 ” 

“ Fifteen months.” 

“ You are in a position, then, to become a naturalised 
Spaniard when you like,” 
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“ Really 1 said Aramis, with a frankness which de- 
ceived the duchess. 

“ Undoubtedly. Two years* residence and an acquaint- 
ance with the language are indisponsable. You have 
had three years and a half, — fifteen months more than 
is ntjcessary.” 

Wliat are you driving at, my dear lady 1 ’* 

“ At this, — I am on good terms with the King of 
Spain.’* 

“ Ainl I am not on bad terms,” tlionght Aramis to 
himself. 

“Do you wish mo to ask the king,” continued the 
du(*li«*ss, “to confer tli(3 succession to the Franciscan’s 
otrice upon you'l” 

“Oh, T)uch(‘ss ! ” 

“ You have it already, pcu’haps ? ” she said. 

“ IV o, upon my honor.” 

“ Very well, then, I can render you that service.” 

“ Why did you not render the same service to M. do 
Laioques, Duchess 1 lie is a very talented man, and one 
whom you love.” 

Y es, no doubt ; hut that is not to bo considered. At 
all events, putting Laicques aside, answer me, will you 
have it?” 

“No, I thank you, Duchess.” 

She paused. “ IIt‘ is nominated,” she thought ; and 
then resumed aloud, “If you refuse me in this manner, it 
is not very encouniging for me to ask anything of you.” 

“ Oh, ask, pray ask ! ” 

“ Ask ! I cannot do so if you have not the power to 
grant what I want.” 

“ However limited my power and ability, ask all the 
same.” 

“ I need a sum of money to restore Dampierre.” 
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“Ah ! ** replied Aramis, coldly, “money 1 Well, Duchess, 
how much would you require?” 

“ Oh, a tolerably round sum ! ’’ 

“ So much the worse, — you know I am not rich.” 

“ No, you are not ; but the order is. And if you Iiud 
been the geueml — ” 

“ You know I am not the general.” 

“ Tn that case you have a friend wlio must be very 
wealthy, — M. Fouqiu't.” 

“M. Foiiquct ! H(' IS more thfiii half mined, Madame.” 

“ So it IS said, but I would not believe it.” 

“Why, Ducliesb?” 

“ Ik'causo I have, or rather Laicvjues has, certain letters 
in his possession from Cardinal Ma/arin, which establish 
the existence of very strange accounts.” 

“What accounts?” 

“llelative to various sums of money borrowed and 
disposed of. I do not fully re in(‘in her ; but the point is 
that the superintendent, according to these h*tters, which 
are signed by Mazarin, liad taken thirty niillions from 
the coffers of the State. The case is a very serious 
one.” 

Aramis clinched his hands in anxiety and apprehension. 
“ Is it possible,” ho said, “ that you have such letters, and 
have not communicated them to M. Fouquet?” 

“ All ! ” replied the Duchess, “ I keep such little mat- 
ters as these in reserve. When tlie day of need comes, 
we will take them from the closet ” 

“ And that day has arrived ? ” said Aramis. 

“Yes.” 

“ And you are going to show those letters to M. 
Fouquet ? ” 

“ I prefer instead to talk about them with you.” 

“ You must be in sad want of money, my poor friend, 
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to think of such tilings as these, — you, too, who held M. 
do Mazarin’s prose eifusious in such indiiierent esteem/’ 

“ The fact is, I am in want of money.” 

“And then,” continued Aramis, in cold accents, “it 
must have been very distressing to you to be obliged to 
have recourse to such a means. It is cruel” 

” Oh, if I had wished to do harm instead of good,” said 
Madame de Clievreuse, “ instead of asking the general of 
the order or M. Fouquet for the five hundred thousand 
livros I require — ” 

“ Five hundred thousand livres ! ” 

“ Yes ; no more. Do you think it much ? I require at 
least as much as that to restore Dampierre.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ 1 say, therefore, tliat instead of asking for this amount 
I should have gone to see my old friend the queen-mother ; 
the letters from her husband, the Signor Mazarini, would 
have served mo as an introduction, and I should have 
bogged tliis mere trifio of her, saying to her, ‘ I wish, 
Madame, to have the honor of receiving your Majesty at 
Dampierre. reriiiit me to put Dampierre in a tit state 
for that purpose.' ” 

Aramis did not say a single word in reply. “Well,” 
she said, “ what are you thinking about 1 ” 

“ I am making certain additions,” said Aramis. 

“ And M. Fouquet makes siibtradions. I, on the other 
hand, am trying the art of iniiUiplication. What excel- 
lent calculators we are ! How well we could understand 
one another ! ” 

“ Will you allow me to reflect 1 ” said Aramis. 

“No; to such an overture between persons like our- 
selves, ‘Yes’ or ^No’ should be the reply, and that 
immediately.” 

“It is a snare,” thought the bishop ; “ it is impossible 
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that Anne of Austria would listen to such a woman as 
this.” 

“ Well ! ” said the Duchess. 

Well, Madame, I should be very much astonished if 
M. Fouquet had five hundred thousand livres at his 
disposal at the present moment.” 

” It is of no use speaking of it further, then,” said the 
Duchess, “ and Dampierre must get restored how it can.” 

“Oh, you are not embarrassed to such an extent as 
that, I suppose!” 

“ No ; I am never embarrassed.” 

“ And the queen,” continued the bishop, “ will certainly 
do for you what the superintendent is unable to do.” 

“ Oh, certainly ! But tell me, do you not think it would 
be better that I should speak myself to M. Fouquet about 
these letters ! ” 

“ You will do whatever you please in that respect. 
Duchess. M. Fouquet either feels or does not -feel him- 
self to be guilty. If lie really be so, I know' that he is 
proud enough not to confess it ; if he be not so, he will 
bo exceedingly offended at your menace.” 

“ As usual, you reason like an angel,” said the Duchess, 
rising. 

“And so you are going to denounce M. Fouquet to the 
queen,” said Aramis. 

“ Denounce ! Oh, what a disagreeable word ! I shall 
not denounce, my dear friend. You now know matters of 
policy too well to be ignorant how easily these affairs are 
arranged. I shall merely side against M. Fouquet, and 
nothing more; and in a war of party against party a 
weapon is a weapon,” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ And once on friendly terms again with the queen* 
motberi I may be dangerous tow^ards some persons.” 
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“ You are at perfect liberty to be so, Diichoss.” 

** A liberty of which I shall avail myself, my dear 
friend.” 

“You are not i^moraiit, I suj>poso, Diichess, that M. 
Fouqiiet is on the best teiiiis with the King of Spain 

“ Uh, I suppos(‘ so ! ” 

“ If, therefore, you begin a party warfare against M. 
Fouqiiet, he will reply in the same* uay, for he too is at 
perfect liberty t(» do so, is ho not 2 ” 

“Oh, certainly I ” 

“ And as he is on good terms vvitli Spain, he will make 
use of that friendship as a weapon.” 

“You mean that he will be on g(»od terms with the 
general of the ordei of the Jesuits, iny dear Arainis.” 

“That may bo tlio ease, Duchess.” 

“And thiit, conse(pu‘ntly, llu» piuision 1 liavc been 
receiving from the order will be stu])pcd.” 

“ I am greatly afraid it might be.” 

“ \V(‘]1, I must eoiitiive to console myself; for after 
lliehelieii, after the Fromles, after exile, what is there left 
for ^ladame de (Jhevreiise to fear ? ” 

“The pension, you are aware, is forty-eight thousand 
livres.” 

“ Alas ! I am quite aware of it.” 

“ Moroov(‘r, in party contests, you know, the friends of 
the enemy do not escape.” 

“ Ah f you mean that poor Laicques will have to suffer.*' 

“ I am afraid it is almost inevitable, Duchess.” 

“Oh, ho rc^eeives only twelve thousand livres’ pension.” 

“Yes, but tlie King of Spain has some influence left; 
advised by M. Foiiqnet, he might get M. Laicques shut up 
in some fortress." 

“ I have no great fear of that, my good friend ; because, 
thanks to a reconciliation with Anne of Austria, I will 
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undertake that France shall insist upon Laicques’s 
liberation.’' 

** True. In that case you will have something else to 
apprehend.” 

** What can that bo ] ” said the duchess, protending to 
oe surprised and terriiied. 

You will learn — indeed, you must know it already — 
that having once been an afliliated mejuber of the order, it 
is not easy to leave it; for the secrets that any particular 
member may have accpiired are unwholesome, and carry 
with them the germs of misfortune lor whoever may 
reveal them.” 

Tlie duchess considered for a moment, and then said, 

That is more s(*ri(nis , I will think it over.’' 

Notwithstanding tlie profound obscurity in whicli he 
sat, Aram is seemed to feel a burning glanci', like a hot iron, 
escape from bis frif'iid’b eyes and plunge into his heart. 

“ Let us recajiitulate,” said Aramis, dcterminiid to keep 
liimself on his guard, and gliding his hand into his breast, 
where he had a dagger concealed. 

“ Exactly, let us recapitulate ; good accounts make good 
friends.” 

The suppression of your pension — ” 

^^Forty-eight tliousand livres and that of Laicques’s 
twelve make together sixty thousand livres ; that is what 
you mean, I suppose ” 

“ Precisely ; and I was trying to find out what would 
be your equivalent for that.” 

“ Five hundred thousand livres, which I shall get from 
the queen. 

*'Or which you will not get,” 

** 1 know a means of procuring them,” said the duchess, 
thoughtlessly. 

This remark made the chevalier prick up his ears ; and 

VOL. III. — 30 
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from the moment wlieii his adversary had committed this 
error, his mind was so thoroughly on its guard that he 
seemed every iiioiueiit to gain the advantage more and 
more, and she, consequently, to lose it. ** I will admit, for 
argument’s sake, that you obtain the money,” he resumed ; 
“ you will lose twice as much, having a hundred thousand 
livres’ pension to receive instead of sixty thousand, and 
that for a period of ten years.” 

” Not so, for I shall only bo subjected to this dimi- 
nution of luy income during the period of M. Fouquet’s 
remaining in power, — a period which I estimate at two 
mouths.” 

“Ah ! ” said Aramis. 

“I am frank, you see.” 

“ I tljank you for it, Duchess ; but you would be 
wrong to suppose that after M. Fouqiiet’s disgrace the 
order w'ould resume the payment of your pension.” 

“ I know a means of making the order come down with 
its money, as I know a means of forcing the queen-mother 
to concede what I require.” 

” In that case, Duchess, we are all obliged to strike our 
flags to you. The victory is yours, and the triumph also 
is yours. Be clement, I entreat you ! ” 

“But w it possible,” resumed the duchess, without 
taking notice of the irony, “ that you really draw back 
from a miserable sum of five hundred thousand livres when 
it is a question of sparing you — I mean your friend — I 
beg your pardon, I ought rather to say your protector — 
the disagreeable consequences which a party contest 
produces ? ” 

“ Duchess, I will tell you why. Supposing the five 
hundred thousand livres were to he given to you, M. de 
Laicqnes will require his share, which will be another five 
hundred thousand livres, I presume; and then, after M« 
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de Laicques’s and your own portions, will come the por- 
tions for your children, your poor pensioners, and various 
other persons; and these letters, however compromising 
they may be, are liot worth from three to four millions. 
Good heavens ! Duchess, the Queen of France’s diamonds 
were surely worth more than these bits of waste paper 
signed by Mazarin ; and yet their reooveiy did not cost a 
fourth part of what you ask for yourself.” 

“ Yes, tliat is true ; but the raercliant values his goods 
at his own price, and it is for the purchaser to buy or to 
refuse.” 

“ Stay a moment, Duchess ; would you like me to tell 
you why I will not buy your letters 1 ” 

“ Pray tell me.” 

“ Because the letters which you say are Mazarin's are 
false.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 

“ I have no doubt of it ; for it would, to say the least, 
be very singular that after you had quarrelled with the 
queen through M. Mazariii’s means, you should have kept 
up any intimate acquaintance witli tlm latter; it would 
savor of passion, of treachery, of — Upon my word, I 
do not like to make use of the term.” 

“ Oh pray say it ! ” 

Of compliance.” 

** That is quite true ; but what is not less so is that 
which the letter contains.” 

“ I pledge you my word. Duchess, that you will not be 
able to make use of it with the queen.” 

“ Ob, yea, indeed ; I can make use of everything with 
the queen.” 

Very good,” thought Aramis. “ Oroak on, old owl I 
hiss, viper that you are ! ” 

But the duchess had said enough, and advanced a few 
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stops towards the door. Aramis, however, had reserved 
a liuiniliution wliicli sho did not expect, — the imprecation 
of the vaiifjiii.slicd hohind the car of the conqueror. He 
rang the bcdl. Candles iimnediately appeared in the room ; 
and the luslioj) fumid himself completely encircled by 
lights, which shone upon the worn, haggard face of the 
duchess Aramis fixed a long and ironical look upon 
lier pale and withered cheeks, upon her dim, dull eyes, 
and upon her lips, which she kept carefully closed over 
her hl.ickeiied and scanty teeth. He, however, had 
thiown himself into a grac(*ful attitude, with his haughty 
and intelligent head thrown liack ; he smiled so as to re- 
veal his teeth, which were still brilliant and dazzling in 
the candle-light. 

Tin* old coquette imderhtood the trick that had been 
played nptiii her. She was standing immediately before 
a large mirror, in which all her decrepitude, so carefully 
concealed, was oidy made more manifest by the con- 
trast. Th(3reiipoii, without even saluting Aramis, who 
bowed with the case and grace of the musketeer of early 
days, she hurried away with tottering steps, which her 
very haste only the more impeded. Aramis sprang across 
the room like a zephyr to lead her to the door. Madame 
do Chevreuse made a sign to her huge lackey, who re- 
sumed his musket ; and she left the house where such 
tender friends had not been able to understand each other 
only because they had understood each other too well. 
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CHArXER XLVIII. 

IfHERBIN MAY BE HEKS THAT A BARGAIN WHICH CANNOl 
BE MADE WITH ONE PERSON CAN BE CARRIED OUT WITH 
ANOTHER. 

Aramis had been perfectly correct in his supposition. 
Immediately on leaving tlie lioiise in the Place Baiidoyer, 
Madame de Clievrcuse had proceeded homeward. She was 
doubtless afraid of being followed, and had sought in this 
way to cover her steps ; but as soon as she had arrived 
within the door of the hotel, and assured herself that no 
one who could cause her any uneasiness was on her track, 
she opened the door of the garden loading into another 
street, and hurried towards the Rue Croix-des-Petits- 
Champs, where M. Colbert resided. 

We have already said that evening, or rather night, 
had closed in, — - and it was a dark, thick night. Paris bad 
once more sunk into its calm, quiescent state, enshrouding 
alike within its indulgent mantle the high-boni duchess 
carrying out her political intrigue, and the simple citi2en*B 
wife who having been detained late by a supper in the 
city was proceeding homewards, on the arm of a lover, by 
the longest possible route. 
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Madame de Chevreuse had been too well accustomed to 
nocturnal politics not to know that a minister never denies 
himself, even at his own private residence, to any young 
and beautiful woman who may chance to object to the 
dust and confusion of a public office ; or to old women, as 
full of experience as of years, who dislike the indiscreet 
eclio of official residences. A valet received ihe duchess 
under the peristyle, and received her, it must be admitted, 
with some indifference of manner ; he intimated, after 
having looked at her face, that it was hardly at such an 
hour that one so advanced in years as herself could be 
permitted to disturb M. Colbert’s important occupations. 
But Madame do Chevreuso, without disquietude, wrote 
her name upon a leaf of her tablets, — a blusterous name, 
which had so often sounded disagreeably in the ears of 
Louis XIII. and of the great cardinal. She wrote her 
name in the large ill-formed characters of the higher 
classes of that period, folded the paper in a manner pecu- 
liarly her own, and hauded it to the valet without uttering 
a word, but with so haughty and imperious a gesture that 
the fellow, well accustomed to judge of people from their 
manners and appearance, perceived at once the quality of 
the person before him, bowed his head, and ran to M. 
Colbert’s room. 

The minister could not control a sudden exclamation as 
he opened the paper ; and the valet, gatliering from it the 
interest with which his master regarded the mysterious 
visitor, returned as fust as be could to beg the duchess to 
follow him. She ascended to the first floor of the beauti- 
ful new boose very slowly, rested herself on the landing- 
place in order not to enter the apartment out of breath, 
and appeared before M. Colbert, who with his own hands 
held open the folding-doors. The duchess paused at the 
threshold for the purpose of studying well the character of 
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the man with whom she was about to converse. At the 
first glance the round, large, heavy hoaii, thick brows, 
and ill-favored features of Gilbert, who wore, thrust low 
down on his head, a cap like a prii'st’s calotte^ seemed to 
indicate that but little difficulty was likely to be mot with 
in her negotiations with him, but also that she was to 
expect little interest in the discussion of particulars; for 
there was scarcely any indication that that rude man 
could be susceptible to the attractions of a refined revenge 
or of an exalted ambition. But when on closer inspec- 
tion the duchess perceived the small, piercingly blacik eyes, 
the longitudinal wrinkles of his high and massive fore- 
head, the imperceptible twitching of the lips, on whhjh 
were apparent traces of rough good-humor, she changed 
her mind and said to herself, “ I have found the man I 
want,** 

“ What has procured me the honor of your visit, Ma- 
dame?” he inquired. 

** The need 1 have of you, Monsieur,” returned the 
duchess, “and that which you have of me/* 

“I am delighted, Madame, with the first portion of 
your sentence ; but so far as the second portion is 
concerned — ” 

Madame de Chevreuse sat down in the arm-chair which 
M. Colbert placed before her. “ M. Colbert, you are the 
intendant of finances 1 ** 

“ Yes, Madame.’* 

“ And are ambitious of becoming the superintendent? ” 

“ Madame ! *’ 

“ Nay, do not deny it ! That would only unnecessarily 
prolong oar conversation, — it is useless.” 

“And yet, Madame,” replied the inteudant, “however 
well disposed and inclined to show politeness I may be 
towards a lady of your position and merit, nothing will 
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make me confess that 1 have ever entertained the idea of 
supplanting my superior.” 

“ I said nothing about supplanting, M. Colbert. Could 
I accidentally have made use of that woid? I hardly 
tliink so. The word ‘replace* is loss aggressive in its 
signification, and more grammatically suitable, as M. de 
Voiture would say. I presume, therefore, that you are 
ambitious of rejdacing M. Fuuqiiet.” ^ 

“M. FuuqlIct^s fortune, Madame, enables him to with- 
stand all attempts. The superintendent in this age plays 
the ])art of the ('olussus of Rhodes; the vessels pass be- 
neath him, and do not ovcTthrow him.” 

“ I ought to have availed myself of that very compari- 
son. It is true. M. Fou(iuet plays the part of tho Colos- 
sus of Rhodes ; but I remember to Inive heard it said by 
M. Conrart (a member of the Academy, I believe'), that 
when tlie Colossus of Rliudos fell from its lofty position, 
the merchant who had cast it down — a merchant, nothing 
more, M. Colbert — loaded four liundred camels with the 
ruins. A merchant I — that is considerably less than an 
intendant of finances.” 

“ Madame, I can assure you that I shall never overthrow 
M. Fouquet.” 

” Very good, M. Colbert, since you persist in showing 
so much sensitiveness with me, as if you were ignorant 
that I am Madame de Chovreusc, and also that 1 am some- 
what aiNanced in years, — in other words, that you have 
to do with a woman who has had political dealings with 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, and who has no time to lose, — 
since, I say, you commit that imprudence, I shall go and 
find others who are more intelligent and more desirous of 
making their fortunes.” 

“ How, Madame, how 1 ” 

” You give me a very poor idea of the negotiations of 
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the present day, Monsiinir. I assure you that if in my 
time a woman had gone to M. do Cinq-Mars, who was 
not moreover a man of a very high order of iiitellcrt, and 
had said to liim about the rardinal wliat I hav(‘ just now 
said to you of M. Koiujuct, M. de (hiiq-Mars would by this 
time have put his irons in the hre.’' 

“ Nay, Madame, show a littli' iridulgenee.” 

''Well, then, you do really consent to replace M. 
Fouquet 1 ” 

“ Certainl}'-, I do, if the king dismisses M. Foufjnet.” 

" Again a word too much , it is (putc evidmil that if 
you Iiave not yet succeeded in driving M. F(m(|uet from 
his post, it is because you have not been able to do so. 
Therefore I should bo a simpleton if in coming to you I 
dhl not bring you the very thing you re»pured' 

" I am distressed to lie obligiid to persist, Madame,” 
said Colbert, after a silence which enabled the ducliess 
to sound the depth of his dissimulation ; " but I must warn 
you that for the last six years denunciation after denun- 
ciation has been made against M. Fouquet, and he has 
remained unshaken and unaffected by them.” 

“ There is a time for everytliing, M. Colbert ; those 
who were the authors of such denunciations were not 
called Madame de Chevreuse, and they had no ])roofs 
equal to the six letters from M. de Mazarin which estab- 
lish the ofifence in question.” 

" The offence ! ” 

" The crime, if yon like it better.” 

The crime — committed by M. Fouquet ! ” 

"Nothing less. It is rather strange, M. Colbori ; but 
your face, which just now was cold and indifferent, is now 
all lighted up.” 

" A crime 1 ” 

"I am delighted to see it makes an impression upon you.” 
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Oh, that id a word, Madame, which embraces so 
many things ! ’’ 

It embraces the post of superintendent of, finance 
for yourself, and a letter of exile or the Bastille for 
M. Fouquet.** 

“ P’orgive rao, Madame the Duchess, but it is almost 
impossible that M. Fouquet can be exiled ; to be impris- 
oned or disgraced, that alone is much.” 

“ Oh, I am perfectly aware of what I am saying ! ” re- 
turned Madame de Ohevreuse, coldly. “ I do not live at 
such a distance from Paris as not to know what takes 
place there. The king docs not like M. Fouquet, and he 
would willingly sacrifice the superintendent if an op])or- 
tunity were only presented.” 

Jt must be a good one, though.” 

“ Good enough, and one I estimate to be worth live 
hundred thousand livres.” 

“ In what way 1 ” said Colbert. 

mean, Monsieur, that holding this opportunity in 
my own hands I will not allow it to be transferred to 
yours except for a sum of five hundred thousand livres.” 

I understand you perfectly, Madame. But since you 
have fixed a price for the sale, let me now see the value 
of the articles to be sold.” 

Oh, a mere trifle, — six letters, as I have already told 
you, from M. de Mazarin ; and the autographs will most 
assuredly not be regarded as too costly, if they establish 
in an irrefutable manner that M. Fouquet has embezzled 
large sums of money from the treasury and appropriated 
them to his own purposes.’’ 

^‘In an irrefutable manner, do you sajl” observed 
Colbert, whose eyes sparkled with delight. 

Irrefutable ; would you like to read the lettetti 

^ With all my heart! Copiesi of oounel” 
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“Of course, the copies,” said the tliichoss, as she divw 
from her bosom a small packet of papers flattened by her 
velvet bodice. “ Read ! ” she said. 

Colbert eagerly snatched the papers and devoured them. 

“ Wonderful ! he said. 

“ It is clear enough, is it not 

“Yes, Madame, yes. M. Ma/arin must have handed 
the money to M. Fouquet, wlio must have k(‘pt it for his 
own purposes; hut the question is, what m-)j,ey T’ 

“Exactly, — what money; if we coim' to teims, I will 
join to these six letter-^ a seventh, w fdch Mill supjdy you 
with the fullest particulars.” 

Colboii; reflected. “ And the originals of these l(‘tters ** 

“ A useless question to ask ; exactly as if I w(*re to ask 
you, M. Colbert, wliether the money-bags you M’lll give mo 
will be full or empty.” 

“ Very good, Madame.” 

“ Is it concluded 1 ” 

‘^No; for there is one circumstance to which neither 
of us has given any attention.” 

“ Name it I ” 

“M. Fouquet can be utterly mined, under the cir* 
cumstances you have detailed, only by means of legal 
proceedings.” 

“WeUI” 

“ A public scandal.” 

“ Yes, what then ] ” 

Neither the legal proceedings nor the scandal can be 
begun against him.” 

‘•Why not r* 

“Because he is procureur-gen^ral of the parliament; 
because, too, in France, the government, the army, the 
courts of kw, and commetee are intimately connected by 
tks of good-will, which people call esprit dt corps, So^ 
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Madame, the parliament will never permit its chief to 
be dragged before a public tribunal ; and never, even if 
he be dragged there by royal authority, never will^ he be 
condemned.” 

“ Ah I ma foi I M. Colbert, that doesn’t concern me.” 

** 1 am aware of tliat, Madame ; but it concerns me, and 
it consequently diminishes the value of what you have 
brought to mo. Of wJiat use to bring mo a proof of enme, 
without the possibility of condemnation 

“ Even if he be only suspected, M. Fouquet will lose 
his post of superintendent.” 

“ Tliat would be a great achievement ! ” exclaimed 
Colbert, whose dark, gloomy features were momentarily 
lighted up by an expression of hate and vengeance. 

“ Ah, ah ! M. (Colbert,” said the duchess, “forgive me, 
but 1 did not think you were so impressionable. Very 
good ; in that case, since you need more than I have lo 
give you, there is no occasion to speak of the matter 
further.” 

“Yes, Madame, we will go on talking of it ; only, as the 
value of your commodities has decreased, you must lower 
your price.” 

“You are bargaining, then ? ” 

“ Every man who wishes to deal loyally is obliged to 
do so.” 

“ How much will you offer me 1 ” 

“ Two hundred thousand livres,” said Colbert. 

The duchess laughed in his face, and then said sud- 
denly,, “ Wait a moment, I have another arrangement to 
propose ; will you give me three hundred thousand 
livres 1 ” 

“ No, no.'^ 

“ Oh, you can either accept or refuse my terms ; besides, 
that is not all**' 
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** More still 1 You are becoming too impracticable to deal 
with, Madame.” 

“ Less so than you think, perhaps, for it is not money I 
am going to ask yon for.” 

“ What is it, then 't ” 

‘^Aaorvice. You know tliat I have always been most 
affectionately attached to the queen, and I am desirous of 
having an interview with her Majesty.*' 

“With the queen r’ 

“ Yes, M. Colbert, with the (pioeu, who is, I admit, no 
longer my friend, and \vho has ceased to be so for a long 
time past, but who may again become so if the opportunity 
be only given her.” 

“ Her Majesty has ceased to receive any one, Madame. 
She is a great sufferer, and you may ho aware that the 
paroxysms of her disease occur with greater frequency 
than ever.” 

“ That is the very reason why I wish to have an in- 
terview with her Majesty. In Flanders we have many 
diseases of that kind.” 

“ Cancers'! — a feaiful, incurable disorder.” 

“ Do not believe that, M. Colbert. The Flemish peas- 
ant is something of a savage ; he has not a wife exactly, 
but a female.*’ 

“ Well, Madame *1 ’* 

“Well, M. Colbert, wliile he is smoking his pipe, the 
woman works; it is she who draws the water from the 
^ell, — she who loads the mule or the ass, and even bears 
herself a portion of the burden. Taking but little care of 
herself, she gets knocked about here and there, sometimes 
is even beaten. Cancers arise from contusions.” 

“ True, true ! ” said Colbert. 

“ The Flemish women do not die the sooner on that 
account. When they are great sufferers from this disease^ 
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they go iu search of remedies ; and the Beguines of Bruges 
are excellent doctors for every kind of disease. They have 
precious waters of one sort or another, — specifics of vari- 
ous kinds ; and they give a bottle and a wax candle to the 
sufferer. They derive a i)rofit from the priests, and serve 
(iud by the disposal of their two articles of merchandise. 

] will take the (luocn some of this holy water, which 1 will 
procure from the Beguines of Bruges ; her Majesty will 
rc'covor, anil will burn as many wax candles as she may 
tliink fit. You see, M. Colbert, to prevent my seeing 
the (pieen is almost as bad as committing the crime 
of regicide.*’ 

You are, Madame the Duchess, a woman of great in- 
telligence. You surprise ino ; still, I cannot but suppose 
that tins cliariiable eonsidoration towards the queen covers 
some small personal interest of your own.** 

“ Have I trioil to conceal it, M. Colbert ? You spoke, 

I believe, of a small personal interest. ITiiderstand, then, 
that it is a great interest ; and I will prove it to you by re- 
suming what I was saying. If you procure me a personal 
interview with her Alajesty, I will be satisfied with the 
three liundrod thousand livres I have demanded; if not, 

I shall keep my letters, unless, indeed, you give me on the 
spot five hundred thousand livres for them.’* 

And rising from her seat with this decisive remark, the 
old duchess left M. Colbert in a disagreeable perplexity. 
To bargain any further was out of the question ; not to 
purchase would involve infinite loss. Madame/’ he 
said, ** 1 ahaW have the pleasure of handing you over a 
hundred thousand crowns ; but how shall 1 get the actual 
letters themselves 1 " 

‘^In the simplest manner in the world, my dear M. 
Colbert, — whom will you trust 1 *' 

The financier began to laugh silently, so that his large 
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eyebrows went up and down like the wings of a bat, 
upon the deep lines of his yellow forehead. “ No one/' 
he said. 

“ You surely will make an exception in your own favor, 
M. Colbert?” 

** How is that, Madame ? ” 

mean that if you would take the trouble to accom- 
pany me to the place where the letters are, they would bo 
delivered into your own hands, and you would be able to 
verify and check them.” 

“ Quite true.” 

** You would bring the hundred thousand crowns with 
you at the same time? — for I too do liot trust any one.” 

Colbert colored to the tips of liis ears. Like all emi- 
nent men in the art of figures, he was of an insolent and 
mathematical probity. “ 1 will take with me, Madame,” 
he said, “ two orders for the amount agreed upon, jiayable 
at ray treasury. Will that satisfy you ?” 

“Would that the orders on your treasury were for two 
millions, Monsieur the Intendant ! I shall have the pleas- 
ure of showing you the way, then ? ” 

“Allow mo to order my carriage.” 

“ I have a carriage below. Monsieur,” 

Colbert coughed like an irresolute man. He imagined 
for a moment that the proposition of the duchess was ( 
snare; that perhaps some one was waiting at the door; 
and that she, whose secret had just been sold to Colbertr 
for a hundred thousand crowns, had already offered it to 
Fouquet for the same sum. As he still hesitated a good 
deal, the duchess looked at him full in the face. 

“ You prefer your own carriage ? ” she said. 

“ I admit that I do.” 

You suppose that 1 am going to lead you into a snare 
or trap of some sort or other 1 ” 
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“ Madaiuo the DucheBS, you have the character of being 
Bomewliat iiicousiilerate at times ; and as I am clothed in 
a sober, solemn character, a jest or practical joke might 
compromise me.” 

“Ycsj the fact is, you are afmid. Well, then, take 
your own carriage, as many servants as you like. Only, 
consider well, — wliat wo two may arrange between us, we 
are the oidy persons who know it ; what a third person 
may witness, we announce to the universe. After all, I 
do not make a point of it ; my carriage shall follow yours, 
and 1 shall be satisfied to accompany you in your own 
carriage to the queen.” 

** To the queen ! ” 

“ Have you forgotten that already 1 Is it possible that 
one of the clauses of the agreement, of so much importance 
to me, can have escaped you already 1 How trifling it 
seems to you, indeed ! If 1 had known it, I should have 
doubled my price.” 

I have reflected, Madame, and I shall not accompany 
you.” 

“ Really, — and why not 1 ” 

“ Because I have the most perfect confidence in you.” 

“ You overpower me. But bow do I receive the hun- 
dred thousand crowns 1 ” 

“ Here they are, Madame,” said Colbert, scribbling a 
few lines on a piece of paper, wliich he handed to the 
duchess, adding, ” You are paid.” 

“ The trait is a flne one, M. Colbert, and I will reward 
you for it,” she said, beginning to laugh. 

Madame de Chevreuse’s laugh had a very sinister sound. 
Every man who feels youth, faith, love, life itself, throb- 
bing in his heart, would prefer tears to such a lamentable 
bugh. 

The duchess opened the front of her dress and drew 
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forth from her bosom, somewhat less white than it once 
had been, a small packet of papers, tied with a flame- 
colored ribbon, and still laughing, she said, “ There, M. 
Colbert, are the originals of Cardinal Mazarin’s letters. 
They are now your own property,*' she added, refastening 
the body of her dress. “Your fortune is secured; and now 
accompany me to the queen.’* 

“ No, Madame ; if you are again about to run the 
chance of her Majesty’s displeasure, and it wore known at 
the Palais-Royal that I had been the means of introduc- 
ing you there, the queen would never forgive me while 
she lived. No; there are certain persons at the palace 
who are devoted to me, who will procure you an admis- 
sion without my being compromised.” 

“ Just as you please, provided 1 enter.** 

“ What do you term those religious women at Bruges 
who cure disorders!” 

“ Bcguincs.” 

“ Good ; you are a Beguine.** 

“ As you please, but I must soon cease to be one.” 

“ That is your affair.” 

“ Excuse me, but 1 do not wish to be exposed to a 
refusal.” 

“ That is again your own affair, Madame. I am going 
to give directions to the head valet of the gentleman in 
waiting on her Majesty to allow admission to a B^gnine, 
who brings an effectual remedy for her Majesty’s suffer- 
ings. You are the bearer of my letter, you will under- 
take to be provided with the remedy, and will give every 
explanation on the subject. I admit a knowledge of a B^- 
guine, but 1 deny all knowledge of Madame de Ckevreuse. 
Here, Madame, then, is your letter of introductioUf” 


YOU HI.— 8i 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE BKIN OF THE DEAR. 

CoLDERT lianrlod the duchess the letter, and gently drew 
jihide the t-hair behind which she was standing, Madame 
do Chevreuse, with a very slight bow, immediately left 
the room. Oolhort, wlio had recognized Mazariu’s hand- 
writing and had counted tin* letters, rang to summon his 
secretary, whom lie enjoined to go in immediate search of 
M. Vanel, a coiinsellui* of the parliament. The secretary 
replied tliat, according to liis usual practice, M. Vanel had 
just at that riiomeiit entered the house, in order to render 
to the intendant an account of the principal details of 
the business which had been transacted during the day 
in the sitting of the parliament. Colbert approached one 
of the lamps, read the letters of the deceased cardinal over 
again, smiled repeatedly as he recognized the great value 
of the papers which Madame de Chevreuse had just deliv- 
ered to him, and burying bis head in his hands for a few 
minutes reflected profoundly. In the mean time a tall, 
large-made man entered the room ; his spare, thin face, 
steady look, and hooked nose, as he entered Colbert's cabi- 
net with a modest assurance of manner, revealed a char- 
acter at once supple and decided, — ^ supple towards the 
master who could throw him the preyj firm towards the 
dogs who might possibly be disposed to dispute it with him. 
M. Vanel carried a voluminous bundle of papers nndei 
his arm, and placed it on the desk on which Colbert was 
both hii? elbows, as he supported m flWk 
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**Oood-day, M. Vanel,” said the latter, rousing himself 
from his meditation. 

“Good-day, Monseigneur,” said Vanel, naturally. 

“You should say ‘Monsieur/ and not ‘ Mon seigneur/ ” 
replied Colbert, gently. 

“ We give the title of ‘ Monseigneiir ’ to ministers,” 
returned Vanel, with extreme self-possession, “and you 
are a minister.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“You are so in point of fact, and I call you ‘Mon- 
seigneur* accordingly ; besidos, you are my seigneur, and 
that is sufficient. If }oii dislike my calling you ‘Mon- 
seigneur * before others, allow me, at least, to call you so 
in private.** 

Colbert mised his head to the height of the lamps, and 
read, or tried to read, upon Vanel’s face how much actual 
sincerity entered into this protestation of devotion. But 
the counsellor know perfectly well how to sustain the 
weight of his look, even were it armed with the full 
authority of the title he had conferred. Colbert sighed. 
He had read nothing in VaneBs face ; Vanel might be sin- 
cere. Colbert recollected that this man, inferior to him- 
self, \ra3 superior to him in having an unfaithfid w ife. At 
the moment he w'as pitying this man's lot, Vanel coolly 
drew from his pocket a perfumed letter, sealed with 
Spanish wax, and held it towards Colbert, saying, “A 
letter from my wife, Monseigneiir.’* 

Colbert coughed, took, opened, and read the letter, and 
then put it carefully away in his pocket ; while Vanel, 
unconcerned, turned over the leaves of the papers he had 
brought with him, 

“Vanel,” Colbert said suddenly to IdSa “you 

are a hard-working man ? “ 

“Yes, Monseigneur*” 
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“ Would twelve hours of labor frighten you 

“ I work fifteen liours every day.” 

** Impossible ! A counsellor need not work more than 
three hours a day in the parliament.” 

“ Oil ! I am working up some returns for a friend of 
mine in the department of accounts ; and as I still have 
time left on iny hands, I am studying Hebrew.” 

“ Your reputation stands high in the parliament, 
Vanel.” 

“ I believe so, Monseigneur.” 

“ You must not grow rusty in your post of counsellor.” 

What must I do to avoid it? ” 

** Purcliase a high place. Small ambitions are the most 
difficult to satisfy.” 

“ Small purses are the most difficult to fill, Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“ What post have you in view ? ” said Colbert. 

“ I see none, — not one.” 

** There is one, certainly ; but one need be the king 
himself to be able to buy it without inconvenience ; and 
the king will not be inclined, 1 suppose, to purchase the 
post of procureur-g4n6ral.” 

At these words Vanel fixed bis dull and humble look 
upon Colbert, who could hardly tell whether Vanel had 
comprehended him or not, “ Why do you speak to me, 
Monseigneur,” said Vanel, ” of the post of procureur- 
g4n6ral to the parliament ? I know no other post than 
the one M. Fouquet fills.” 

“ Exactly so, my dear counsellor.” 

” You are not over-fastidious, Monseigneur ; but before 
the post can be bought, it must be offered for sale.” 

” I believe, M. Vanel, that it will be for sale before long.” 

“ For sale 1 What ! M. Fouquet’s post of procureur- 
g4n4ral ? ” 
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“ So it is said.” 

“ The post which renders him inviolable, for sale ! Oh, 
oh 1 ” said Vaiiel, beginning to laugh. 

“Would you be afraid, tlien, of the post?” said Cob 
bert, gravely. 

“ Afraid ! no ; but — ” 

“ Nor desirous of obtaining it ? ” 

“ You are laughing at me, Monseigneur,” rojdied Vanel ; 
“ is it likely that a counsellor of the parliament would not 
be desirous of becoming procureur-gcneral I " 

“ Well, M. Vanel, since I tell you that the post will be 
shortly ibr sale — ” 

“ 1 cannot help repeating, Monseigneur, that it is im- 
possible ; a man never throws away the buckler behind 
which he maintains his honor. Ins fortune, and las life.” 

“ There are certain men mad enough, Vanel, to fancy 
themselves out of the reach of all mischances.” 

“ Yes, Monseigiieur ; hut such men never commit their 
mad acts for the advantage of the poor Vanels of the 
world.” 

“Why not?” 

“ For the very reason that those Vanels are poor.” 

“ It is true that M. Fouquet's post might cost a good 
round sum. What would you bid for it, M. Vanel 1 ” 

“ Everything I am worth.” 

“ Which means — ” 

“ Three or four hundred thousand livres.” 

“ And the post is worth — ” 

“A million and a half, at the very lowest I know 
persons who have offered seventeen hundred thousand 
livre^ without being able to persuade M. Fouquet to sell. 
Besides, supposing it were to happen that M. Fouquet 
wished to sell, — which I do not believe, in spite of what 
I have been told — ” 
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“ Ah, you have licard something about it, then ! Who 
told you 1 ” 

“ M. Goiirville, M. Pellisson, and others.” 

“ Very good ; if, thercfon*, M. Fouqiiet did wish to 
sell — ” 

“ I could not buy it just yet, since the superintendent 
will only sell for ready money, and no one has a million 
and a half to throw di^wii at once.” 

Colbert suddenly intorruj)ted the counsellor by an im- 
perious gesture; he had begun to meditate. Observing 
his superior’s serious attitude, and his perseverance in 
continuing the convei-sation on this subject, Vanel awaited 
the solution witlu'ut venturing to precipitate it. 

“ Explain fully to me,” said Colbert, at length, the 
privileges of the ofiice of })roeureur-general.” 

“ The right of impeaching every French subject who is 
not a prince of the blood ; the right of quashing all pro- 
ceedings taken against any Frenchman who is neither 
king nor prince. The procurour-gcndral is the arm of 
the king to strike the evil-doer, — his arm also to extin- 
guish the torch of justice. M. Fouquet, therefore, will 
be able, by stirring up the parliament, to maintain him- 
self even against the king ; and the king also, by humor- 
ing M. Fouquet, can get his edicts registered without 
opposition. The procure ur-g^iidral can bo a very useful 
or a very dangerous iiistruraent.” 

Vanel, would you like to be procureur-gdndral 1 ” said 
Colbert, suddenly, softening both his look and his voice. 

“11” exclaimed the latter; “I have already had the 
honor to represent to you that I want about eleven hun- 
dred thousand livres to make up the amount,” 

“ Borrow that sum from your friends.” 

" I have no friends richer than myself.” 

•• You are an honorable man, VanaL” 
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“Ab, Moiiseigneur, if the world were to think as 
you do ! ** 

“ 1 think so, and that is quite enough ; and if it should 
be needed, I will be your security.” 

“ Kemember the proverb, Mouseigneur.” 

“ What is that ] ” 

” ‘ The endorser pays.’ ” 

“ Let that nuiko no diircrenco.” 

Vaiiel rose, quite bi‘Wildered by this olfer, which had 
been so suddenly and unexpectodly made to him by a 
man who treated fhe smallest aifairs in a serious spirit. 
“ You are not trifling with me, Munseigneur 1 ” he said. 

“Stay! we must aet quickly. You say that M. Gour- 
ville has spoken to you about M. Fouquet’s post I ” 

“ Yes, and M. Ptdlisson also.” 

“ Officially or officiously 1 ” 

“ These were their words : ‘ Those parliamentary people 
are ambitious and wealthy; they ought to get together 
two or three millions among themselves, to present to 
their protector and great luminary, M. Fouquet.*” 

• “ And what did you reply ? ” 

“ I said that, for my own part, I would give ten thou- 
sand livres if necessary.” 

“ Ah, you like M. Fouquet, then ! ” exclaimed Colbert, 
with a look full of hatred. 

No ; but M. Fouquet is our chief. He is in debt, — 
is on the high-road to ruin ; and we ought to save the 
honor of the body of which wo are members.” 

“This explains to me why M. Fouquet will be always 
safe and sound so long as he occupies his present post,” 
replied Colbert. 

“ Thereupon,” said Vanel, “ M. Gourville added : • If we 
were to do anything out of charity to M, Fouquet, it could 
not be otherwise than most humiliating to him ; and he 
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would be sure to refuse it. Let the parliament subscribe 
among themselves to purcliase in a proper manner the 
post of prociircur-general. In that case all would go on 
well ; the honor of our body would be saved, and M. 
Fouqiiet's pride spared.'” 

“That is an opening.” 

“ T considered it so, Monscigneur.” 

"Well, M. Vanel, you will go at once, and find out 
either M. Gourvillc or M. Pellisson. Do you know any 
other friend of M. Fouquet]” 

“ I know M. de la Fontaine very well.” 

" La Fontaine, the iliymosterl ” 

“Yes; ho used to write verses to my wife, when M. 
Fouquet was one of our friends.” 

“ do to him, then, and try to procure an interview 
with tlie superinten<lent.” 

“ Willingly — but the sum 1 ” 

“ On the iluy and hour when you arrange to settle the 
matter, M. Vanel, you shall be supplied with the money ; 
80 do not make yourself uneasy on that account.” 

“ Monseigueur, such munificence I You eclipse kings 
even, — you surpass M. Fouquet himself.” 

“ Stay a moment ! Do not let us mistake each other. 
1 do not make you a present of fourteen hundred tlioii- 
sand livros, M. Vanel, for I have children to provide for j 
but I will lend you that sum.” 

“ Ask whatever interest, whatever security you please, 
Monseigneur; I am quite ready. And when all your 
requisitions are satisfied, I will still repeat that you sur- 
pass kings and M. Fouquet in munificence. What con- 
ditions do you impose?” 

“ The repayment in eight yeais^ and a mortgage upon 
the appointment itself.” 

“ Certainly. Is that all 1 ” 
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" Wait a moment ! I i^serve to myself the right of pu^ 
chasing the post from you at one liuudreJ and hfty thou- 
sand livres’ prulit for yourself, if in youi mode of tilling 
the office you do not follow out a line of conduct in 
conformity with the interests of the king and with my 
projects.” 

“ Ah ! ah I ” said Vancl, in a slightly altered tone. 

“ Is there anytliing in that which can possibly be ob- 
jectionable to you, M. Vanel 1 ” said Colbert, coldly. 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” replied Vanel, quickly. 

** Very good. We will sign an agreement to that effect 
whenever you like. And now go as quickly as you can 
to M. Fouquet’s friends, and obtain an interview with the 
superintendent. Do not be too difficult in making what- 
ever concessions may be required of you, and when ouco 
the arrangements are all made — ” 

“ I will press him to sign.” 

“ Be most careful to do nothing of the kind ; do not 
speak of signatures with M. Fouquet, nor of deeds, nor 
even ask liim to pass his word. Understand this, oth- 
erwise you will lose everything. All you have to do ia 
to get M. Fouquet to give you his hand on the matten 
Go, go I” 
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CHAPTEK L, 

AN INTERVIEW WITH TIIK QUEEN-MOTHBB. 

The quecn-raollicr was in her bedroom at tlio Palais-Royal, 
with Madame do Mottevilk* aiid tlie Sciiura Molina. The 
king, who had been iinpaliontly expected tho whole day, 
had not mad<3 his appearance ; and the queen, who had 
grown quite imiiatient, had often sent to inquire about 
him. The whole atmosphere of the court seemed to indi- 
cate an approaching storm ; tho courtiers and the ladies 
of the court avoided meeting in the antechambers and 
the corridors, in order not to converse on compromising 
subjects. 

Monsieur had joined tlio king early in the morning for 
a hunting-party ; Madame remained in her own apart- 
ments, cool and distant to every one; and the queen- 
mother, after she had said her prayers in Latin, talked of 
domestic matters with her two friends in pure Castilian. 
Madame de Mottcvillc, who understood the language per- 
fectly, answered her in French. When the three ladies 
had exhausted every form of dissimulation and politeness 
to reach at last the charge that the king’s conduct was 
causing grief to the queen and the queen-mother and all 
his family, and when in guarded phrases they had fulmi- 
nated every variety of imprecation against Mademoiselle 
de la Vallicre, the queen-mother terminated these recrimi- 
nations by an exclamation indicative of her own reflections 
and character. ** MBt09 hijos!** said she to Molina (which 
means, “ Those children ! ” — words full of meaning on a 

mother’s lips, — fuU of terrible significance in tho 
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mouth of a queen who, like Anne of Austria, hid many 
curious and dark secrets in her soul). 

“Yes,” said Molina, “these children! for whom every 
mother becomes a sacrifice.*’ 

“ 'fo whom,” replied the queen, “ a mother has sacri- 
ficed everything.” 

Anne did not finish her phrase ; for she fancied, when 
she raised her eyes towards the full-length portrait of the 
pale Louis XIII., that light had once more flashed from 
her husband’s dull eyes, and that his nostrils were inflated 
by wrath. The portrait became a living being ; it did not 
speak, it threatened. 

A profound silence succeeded the queen’s last remark. 
La Molina began to turn over the ribbons and lace of a 
large work-table. Madame de Motteville, surprised at the 
look of mutual intelligence which had been exchanged be- 
tween the confidante and her mistress, cast down her eyes 
like a discreet woman, and pretending to be observant of 
nothing that was passing listeiicd with the utmost aiteiv 
tion. She heard nothing, however, but a very significant 
“ Hum 1 ” on the part of the Spanish duenna, who was 
the image of circumspection, and a profound sigh on the 
part of the queen. She looked up immediately. “You 
are suffering]” she said. 

“ No, Motteville, no ; why do you say that ] ” 

“ Your Majesty almost groaned just now.” 

“ You are right ; I do suffer a little.” 

“ M. Yallot is not far off; I believe he is in Madame’a 
‘apartment.” 

“Why is he with Madame]” 

“ Madame is troubled with nervous attacks.” 

“ A very fine disorder, indeeil 1 said the queen. “ M. 
Yallot is wrong in being there, when another physiciati 
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Madame de Motteville looked up with an air of great 
surprise, as slie replied, “ Another doctor instead of M. 
Vallot! Who, thenr* 

** Occupation, Motteville, occupation ! Ah ! if any one 
is really ill, it is my poor daughter.” 

“ And your Majesty too.” 

Less so this evening, though.” 

“ Do not believe that too confidently, Madame,” said 
Do Motteville. 

As if to justify the caution, a sharp pain seized the 
queen, who turned deadly pale, and threw herself back in 
the chair, with every syin])tom of a sudden faiu ting-lit. 
“ My drojhs ! ” she murmured. 

“Ah ! ah 1 ” replied Molina, who went without haste to 
a richly gilded tortoise-shell cahinet, from which she took 
a largo rock-crystal smelling-bottle, and brought it, open, 
to the queen, who inhaled from it wildly several times, 
and murmured, “In that way the Lord will kill me ; his 
holy will be done 1 ” 

“Your Majesty’s death is not so near at hand,” added 
Molina, replacing the smelling-bottle in the cahinet. 

“ Does your Majesty feel better now ? ” inquired Ma- 
dame de Motteville. 

“ Much better,” returned the queen, placing her finger 
on her lips, to impose silence on her favorite. 

“ It is very strange,” remarked Madame do Motteville, 
after a pause. 

“ What is strange 1 ” said the queen. 

“ Does your Majesty remember the day when this pain 
attacked you for the first time 9 ” 

“ I remember only that it was a grievously sad day for 
me, Motteville.” ' 

“But your Majesty had not always regarded that day 

as a sad onot’’ 
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« Why?’* 

Because twenty-throe years before, on that very day, 
his present Majesty, your own glorious son, was born at 
the very same hour.” 

The queen uttered a loud cry, buried her face in her 
hands, and seemed utterly lost for some moments. Was it 
remembrance or reflection, or was it grief? La Molina 
darted a look at Madame de Motteville almost furious 
in its reproach fulness. The poor woman, ignorant of 
its meaning, was about to make inquiries in her own 
defence, when suddenly Anne of Austria arose and said: 
“ Yes, the Hth of Seq^tember ; my sorrow began on the 
5th of September. Tiie greatest joy, one day ; the 
deepest sorrow, the next, — the sorrow,” she added in 
a low voice, “ the bitter expiation of a too excessive 

And from that moment Anne of Austria, whose memory 
and reason seemed to have become entirely suspended for 
a time, remained impenetrable, with vacant look, mind 
almost wandering, and hands hanging heavily down, as if 
life had almost departed. 

‘‘ We must put her to bed,” said La Molina. 

” Presently, Molina.” 

“Let us leave the queen alone,” added the Spanish 
attendant. 

Madame de Motteville rose. Large and glistening tears 
were fast rolling down the queen’s pallid face ; and Molina, 
having observed this sign of weakness, flxed her vigilant 
black eyes upon her. 

“ Yea, yes,” replied the queen. “ Leave us, Motteville ; 

goP^ 

The word “ us ” produced a disagreeable effect upon the 
ears of the French favorite ; for it signified that an inter* 
change of secrets or of revelations of the past was about 
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to be made, aud that one person was de trop in the con* 
versntiou which seemed likely to take place. 

** Will Molina be sufficient for your Majesty to-night ? ” 
inquired the Frenchwoman. 

“ Yes,” replied the queen. 

Madame de Motteville bowed in submission, and was 
about to withdraw, when suddenly an old female attendant, 
dressed as if she had belonged to the Spanish Court of the 
year 1620 , opened the door and surprised the queen in her 
tears, Madame de Motteville in her skilful retreat, and Mo- 
lina in her strategy. “ The remedy ' ” slie cried delightedly 
to the queen, as she unceremoniously approached the group. 

What remedy, Cktca said Anne of Austria. 

“For your Majesty's sullen iigs,” the former replied. 

" Who liringa it ] *’ asked Madame do Motteville, 
eagerly, — “M. Vallot?” 

a lady from Flanders.” 

** F roin Flanders % Is she Spanish % ” inquired the queen* 
“ I don’t know.” 

“ Who sent her 1 ” 

“ M. Colbert.” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“ She did not mention it.*’ 

" Her position in life ? ” 

“ She will answer that herself.” 

Her face 1 ” 

*<She is masked.” 

Go, Molina ; go and see ! ” cried the queen. 

It ia needless,” suddenly replied a voice, at once firm 
and gentle in its tone, which proceeded from the other aide 
of the tapestry hangings, — a voice which startled the at* 
tendante and made tlie queen tremble. At the same mo- 
ment a woman, maaked, appeared between the curtains, and 
before the queen could apeak added^ ^ I am connected 
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with the order of the Bt^uines of Bruges, aud do indeed 
bring with me the remedy which is certain to effect a cure 
of your Majesty's complaint." 

No one uttered a sound, and tlie Bc^guine did not 
move a step. 

Speak ! " said the queen. 

“ I will when we are alone," was the answer. 

Anne of Austria looked at her attendants, who im- 
mediately withdrew. Tlie Beguine thereupon advanced 
a few steps towards the queen, and bowed reverently 
before her. The queen gazed with increasing mistrust at 
this woman, wdio in her turn fixed a pair of brilliant 
eyes upon tlie qu(*en through openings in the mask. 

“The Queen of France must indeed be very ill," said 
Anne of Austria, “if it is known at the Beguinage of 
Bruges that she stands in need of bedng cured." 

“ Your Majesty, thank God, is not ill beyond remedy." 

“ But, tell me, how do you happen to know that I am 
suffering ’ " 

“ Your Majesty lias friends in Flanders.” 

“ And these friends have sent you 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame.” 

“ Name them to me." 

Impossible, Madame, since your Majesty’s memory 
has not been awakened by your heart.” 

Anne of Austria looked up, endeavoring to discover 
through the concealment of the mask and through her 
mysterious language the name of this person wlio ex- 
pressed herself with such familiarity and freedom ; then 
suddenly, wearied by a curiosity at odds with her pride, 
she said, *‘You are ignorant, perhaps, that royal pe^ 
sonages are never spoken to with the face masked." 

" Deign to excuse me, Madame,” replied the Beguine 
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“ I cannot excuse you ; I will not forgive you if you 
do not throw your mask aside.” 

“I have made a vow, Madame, to go to the help of 
those who are afflicted or sulferiiig, without ever permit- 
ting tliem to beliold my face. I might have been able to 
administer some relief to your body and to your mind ; 
but since your Majesty forbids me, I will take my leave. 
Adieu, Madame, adieu ! ” 

TJiese words were uttered with a harmony of tone and re- 
spect of manner that destroyed the queen’s anger and sus- 
picion, but did not remove her feeling of curiosity. “You 
are right,” she said ; “ it ill becomes those who are suffer- 
ing to reject the means of relief which Heaven sends them. 
Speak, then ; and may you indeed be able, as you assert 
you are, to adminifeter relief to my body. Alas ! I think 
that God is about to make it suffer.” 

“ Let us first speak a little of the mind, if you please,” 
said the Beguine, — “ of the mind, which I am sure must 
also suffer.” 

“ My mind 1 ” 

“There are cancers so insidious in their nature that 
their very pulsation is invisible. Such cancers, Madame, 
leave the ivory whiteness of the skin untouched, and 
marble not the firm, fair flesh with their blue tints ; the 
physician who bends over the patient’s chest hears not, 
though he listens, the insatiable teeth of the disease 
grinding its onward progress through the muscles, as the 
blood flows freely on; neither iron nor fire has ever 
destroyed or disarmed the rage of these mortal scourges ; 
their home is in the mind, which they corrupt; they 
grow in the heart until it breaks. Such, Madame, are 
these other cancers, fatal to queens : are you free from 
these evils Y” 

Anne slowly raised her ariU| as dassling in its perfect 
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\riiitencss and as pure in its rounded outlines as it was in 
the tune of her earlier days. " The evils to which you 
allude,” slie said, “ are the condition of the lives of the 
liigh in rank upon earth, to whom Heaven has imparted 
mind. When those evils become too heavy to be homo, 
the Lord lightens their burden by penitence and con- 
fession. Thus we lay down our burden, and the secrets 
which oppress us. But forget not that the same sovereign 
Lord apportions their trials to the strength of his crea- 
tures ; and my strength is not inferior to my burden. 
For the secrets of others I have enough of the mercy of 
Heaven ; for my own secrets not so much mercy as my 
confessor.” 

“I lind you, Madame, as courageous as ever against 
your enemies; I do not lind you showing confidence in 
your friends.” 

“ Queens liave no friends. If you. have nothing further 
to say to me, if you feel yourself inspired by Heaven as 
a propliotess, leave me, I pray ; for I dread the future.” 

” 1 should have supposed,” said the Beguiue, resolutelyi 
“ that you would rather dread the past.” 

Hardly had these words escaped the B^guine’g lips, 
when the queen rose proudly. Speak 1 ” she cried, in a 
short, imperious tone of voice ; ** explain yourself briefly, 
quickly, entirely; or, if not — ” 

” Nay, do not threaten me, your Msgesty I ” said the 
guine, gently. “ I have come to you full of compassion 
and respect ; I have come on the part of a friend.” 

** Prove it, then I Comfort, instead of irritating me.” 

Easily enough ; and your Majesty will see who is 
friendly to you. What misfortune has happened to your 
Megesty during these twenty-three years past)*’ 

Serious misfortunes, indeed ! Have 1 not lost the kingt ” 

« I speak not of misfortunes of that kind. I wish to ask 

TOX..XU. — $ , 
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yon if, since — the birth of the king, — any indiscretion 
on a friend’s part has caused your Majesty distress 1 ” 

** I do not understand you,” replied the queen, setting 
her teeth hard together in order to conceal her emotion. 

“I will make myself niiderstood, then. Your Majesty 
remembers that the king was born on the 5tli of Sep- 
tember, 1638, at quarter-past eleven o’clock.” 

“Yes,” stammered the queen. 

“ At half-past twelve,” continued the B(?gnine, “ tho 
dauphin, who had been baptized by !Monseigneur de 
Meaux in the king’s and in your own presence, was ac- 
knowledged as the heir of the crown of France. The 
king then went to the chapel of the old Chateau de St. 
Germain to hear the TV Deum chanted.” 

“ Quite true, quite tiue,” murmured the queen. 

“Your Majesty’s confinement took place in the presence 
of Monsieur, his Majesty’s late uncle, of the princes, and 
of the ladies attached to the court. Tho king’s physician, 
Bouvard, and Honor^, the surgeon, were stationed in the 
antechamber ; your Majesty slept from three o’clock until 
eeven, I believe 1 ” 

“Yes, yes; but you tell me no more than every one 
dse knows as well as you and myself.” 

“I am now, Madame, approaching that with which 
very few persons are acquainted. Very few persons, did 
I say ? Alas ! I might say two only ; for formerly there 
were but five in all, and for many years past the secret 
has been assured by the deaths of the principal participa- 
tors in it» The late king sleeps now with his ancestors ; 
P^ronne^ the midwife, soon followed him ; Laporte is 
already forgotten.” 

The queen opened her lips as though about to reply) 
she felt beneath her icy hand, with which she touched 
her &ce, the beads of perspiration upon her brow* 
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It was eight o’clock,” pursued the Beguiiie. ” The 
king was seated at supper, full of joy and happiness ; 
around him on all sides arose wild cries of delight and 
drinking of healths ; the people cheered beneath the bal- 
conies ; the Swiss Guards, the Musketeers, and the Royal 
Guards wandered through the city, borne about in triumph 
by the drunken students. Those boisterous sounds of 
the general joy disturbed the daujdnn, the future king of 
France, who was quietly lying in the arms of Madame de 
Hausac, his nurse, and whose eyes, when he should open 
them, might have observed two crowns at the foot of his 
cradle. Suddenly your Majesty uttered a piercing cry» 
and Dame Pdronne immediately flew to your bedside. 

** The doctors were dining in a room at some distance 
from your chamber ; the palace, abandoned in tlie general 
confusion, was without either sentinels or guards. The 
midwife, having questioned and examined your Majesty, 
gave a sudden exclamation of surprise, and taking you 
in her arms, bewildered, almost out of her senses from 
sheer distress of mind, despatched Laporte to inform the 
king that her Majesty the Queen wished to see him in 
her room. 

“ I^aporte, you are aware, Madame, was a man of the 
most admirable calmness and' presence of mind. He did 
not approach the king as if he were the bearer of alarming 
intelligence and feeling his importance wished to inspire 
the terror which he himself experienced ; besides, it was 
not a very terrifying intelligence which awaited the king. 
At any rate, Laporte, with a smile upon his lips, ap- 
proached the king’s chair, saying to him, * Sire, the queen 
is very happy, and would be still more so to see your 
Majesty/ 

On that day Louis XII 1. would have given his crown 
nwajr to thO TWosi beggar fo? a * (Jod bless you/ Ani* 
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jnated, light-hearted, and full of gayety, the king rose from 
tlie table, and said to tliose around liim, in a tone that 
Henry IV. might have used, ' Gentlemen, I am going to 
see niy Avife.' He came to your bedside, Madame, at the 
very moment when Dame Peronne presented to him a 
second prince, as beautiful and healtliy as the former, and 
said, ‘ Sire, Heaven will not allow the kingdom of France 
to fall into the female line.* The king, yielding to a first 
impulse, clasped the child in liis arms, and cried, ‘ Oh, 
Heaven, I thank tliee 1 * ” 

At this part of her recital the Beguino paused, observing 
how intensely the queen was suirering. She had thrown 
herself back in her chair, and with her head bent forward 
and her eyes fixed, listened without seeming to hear, and 
her lips moved convulsively, breathing either a prayer to 
Heaven or imprecations against the woman before her. 

** Ah ! do not believe that if there has been but one 
dauphin in France,” exclaimed the Beguine, “ if the 
queen allowed the second child to vegetate far from the 
throne, — do not believe that she was an unfeeling 
mother. Oh, no, no ! There are those who know the 
floods of bitter tears she shed ; there are those who have 
known and witnessed tlie passionate kisses she imprinted 
on that innocent creature in exchange for the life of 
misery and gloom to which State policy condemned the 
twin brother of Louis XIV.” 

“Oh, Heaven ! ” murmured the queen, feebly. 

“ It is known,” continued the Beguine, quickly, “ that 
when the king perceived the effect which would result 
from the existence of two sons, both equal in age and 
pretensions, he trembled for the welfare of France, for the 
tranquillity of the State. It is known that the Cardinal 
de Richelieu, by the direction of Louis XIIL, thought 
over the subject with deep attention, and after an hour’s 
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meditation in liis Majesty’s cabinet pronounced the fol- 
lowing sentence : * A king is born, to succeed his Majesty. 
God has sent another, to succeed the first ; bul at present 
we need only the first-born. Let iia conceal the second 
from France, as (Jod has concealed him from his parents 
themselves. One prince is peace and safety for the {State j 
two competitors are civil war and anarchy.’” 

The queen rose suddenly from hi‘r scat, pale as death, 
licr hands clinched together. “Y(ui know too much,” 
she said in a hoarse, thick voice, “since you refer to 
secrets of State. As for the friendb iVom whom you have 
acquired this secret, they are false and treacherous. You 
are their accomplice in the crime which is now com- 
mitted. Now, throw aside your mask, or I will liave you 
arrested by my captain of the Guaids. Do not think 
that this secret terrilies me ! You have obtained it; you 
shall restore it to me. It will freeze in your bosom ; 
neither your secret nor your life belongs to you from this 
moment.” 

Anne of Austria, joining gesture to the threat, advanced 
two steps towards the Beguine. “ Learn,” said the latter^ 
^Ho know and value the fidelity, the honor, and the 
secrecy of the friends you have abandoned.” She then 
suddenly threw aside her mask. 

“ Madame do Chevreiise ! ” exclaimed the queen. 

“ With your Majesty, the sole living confidante of the 
secret.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Anne of Austria, “ come and embrace 
me, Duchess ! Alas ! you kill your friend iu thus trifling 
with her terrible distress.” 

The queen, leaning her bead upon the shoulder of the 
old duchess, burst into a flood of bitter tears. ‘‘ How 
young you are still ! ” said the latter, iu a hollow voice \ 
** you can weep ! ” 
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CHAPTEE LI, 

TWO FRIENDS. 

The queen looked steadily at Madame de Chevreuse, 
and said : “ 1 believe you just now made use of the word 
Miappy’ in speaking of me. Hitherto, Duchess, 1 had 
tljought it iinpossibJo that a human creature could any> 
where bo found less happy than the Queen of France.’* 
“Your afllictions, Madame, have indeed been terrible 
enough ; hut by the side of those illustrious misfortunes 
to which we, two old friends separated by men’s malice, 
were just now alluding, you possess sources of pleasure, 
slight enough in themselves it may be, but which are 
greatly envied by the world,** 

“ What are they 1 ** said Anne of Austria, bitterly. 
How. can you use the word ‘ pleasure,’ Duchess, — you 
who just now admitted tliat my body and luy mind both 
are in need of remedies 1 ” 

Madame de Chevreuse collected herself for a moment^ 
and then murmured, “ How far removed kings are from 
other people!” 

" What do you mean 1 ” 

I mean that they are so far removed from the vulgar 
herd that they foj:get that others ever stand in need of 
the bare necessaries of life. They are like the inhabitant 
of the African mountain who gazing from the yerdant 
table-land, refreshed by the rills of melted snow, cannot 
comprehend that the dwellers in the plaiito below him ore 
perishing from hunger and thirst in the midst of their 
lands burned up by the heat of the sun.”. 
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The queen slightly colored, for she now began to pei^ 
ceive the drift of her frioud’s remark, “It was very 
wrong,” she said, “ to have neglected you 

“Oh, Madame, the king has inherited, it is said, the 
hatred his father bore me. The king would dismiss me 
if he knew I were in the Palais-Hoyal.” 

“ I cannot say that the king is very well disposed to- 
wards you, Duchess,” replied the (pjeen; “ but I could — 
secretly, you know — ” The duchess’s disdainful smile 
produced a feeling of uneasiness in the queen’s mind. 
“ Duchess,” she hastened to add, ** you did perfectly right 
to come here.” 

“ Thanks, Madame.” 

“ Even were it only to give us the happiness of contra- 
dicting the report of your death.” 

“ Has it been said, tlien, that I was dead ” 

“ Everywhere.” 

“And yet my children did not go into mourning.” 

“ Ah I you know, Duchess, the court is very frequently 
moving about from place to place ; we see the gentlemen 
of Albert de Luyues but seldom, and many things escape 
our minds in the midst of the preoccupations which con- 
stantly engage us.” 

“ Your Majesty ought not to have- believed the report 
of my death.” 

^ Why not ? Alas ! we are all mortal ; and you may 
perceive how rapidly I — your younger sister, as we used 
formerly to ^y*— am approaching the tomb.” 

" If your Majesty had believed me dead, you ought to 
have been astonished not to have received any commu- 
nication from me.” 

Death not unfrequently takes us by surprise, Duchess.” 

‘*Oh, your Msgesty, those who are bu^eued with se- 
areta mdi as we have just now discussed have always 
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an urgent desire to divulge them, wliich they must gratify 
before they die. Among the j)rej)irations for eternity is 
the tusk of putting one’s papers in order.” The queen 
started, “Your Majesty will be sure to learn in a par- 
ticular manner the day of my death.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because your Afajesty will receive the next day, under 
seveml coverings, everything connected with our mysteri- 
ous correspondence of former times.” 

“Did you not burn it?” cried Anno, in alarm. 

“Tiaitois only,” replied the diiehess, “ destroy a royal 
coTrespondenee ” 

“Traitors, do you say?” 

“Yes, certainly; or rather they pretend to destroy, and 
keep or sell it. The faithful, on the contrary, most care- 
fully secrete such treasures ; for it may h.ijipim that some 
day or other tliey will wish to seek out their queen in 
order to say to her : ‘ Madame, I am getting old ; my 
health is fast failing me. For me there is danger ot 
deatli ; for your Majesty, the d!ing<*r that this secret may 
be revealed. Take, tlierefore, this dangerous paper, and 
burn it yourself.’ ” 

“ A dangerous paper 1 What one ? ” 

“ So far as I am concerned, I have but one, it is true ; 
hut that is indeed most dangerous in its nature.” 

“ Oh, Duchess, tell me, tell me ! ” 

“A letter dated Tuesday, tlie 2d of August, 1644, in 
which you beg me to go to Noisy-lo-Sec to see that un- 
happy child. In your own handwriting, Madame, there 
are those words, ^ that unhajipy child I ’ ” 

A profound silence ensued. The queen’s mind was 
waudoring in the past ; Madame de Chevreuse was watch- 
ing the progress of her scheme. “Yes, unhappy, most 
unhappy!” murmured Anno of Austria; “how sad the 
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existence Le led, poor child, to finish it in so cruel a 
manner ! ” 

“Is he dead? "cried the ducliess, suddenly, with a 
curiosity whose sincere accents the queen instinctively 
detected. 

“ He died of consumption, died forgotten, died with- 
ered and blighted like the flowers a lover has given to 
his mistress, which she leaves to die secreted iii a drawer 
where she has hidden them from the world.” 

“Died?” repeated the duclicss, with an air of discour- 
agement which would have afforded tlie queen the most 
iinfoigned delight had it not been tempered in some meas- 
ure by a mixture of doubt. “ Died — at ^\nsy-le-Sec ? ” 

“ Yes, ill the arms of his tutor, — a poor, honest man 
who did not long survive him.” 

“That can be easily understood. It is so difficult to 
bear up under the weight of such a loss and such a se- 
cret,” said Madame de Chovreuse, the irony of which re- 
flection the queen pretended not to perceive. Madame 
de Chevreuse continued : “ "VYell, Madame, I inquired 
some years ago at Noisy -le-Sec about this unhappy child. 
I was told that it was not believed he was dead ; and that 
was my reason for not at fince condoling with your Maj- 
esty. Oh, certainly, if I had believed it, never should 
the slightest allusion to so deplorable an event have re- 
awakened your Majesty's legitimate distress.” 

“You say that it is not believed that the child died at 
Noisy?” 

“ No, Madame.” 

“ What did they say about him, then ? ” 

They said — But no doubt they were mistaken.*^ 

“ Nay, speak, speak ! ” 

*‘They said that one evening about the year 1645 a 
lady, beautiful and majestic in her bearing, which was 
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observed notwithstanding the mask, and the mantle which 
concealed her figure, — a lady of rank, of very high rank 
no doubt, — came in a carriage to the place where the road 
branches off, — tlie very same spot, you know, where I 
awaited news of the young prince when your Majesty 
was graciously pleased to send me there.” 

“ Well, w^ell?” 

‘‘That the boy’s tutor, or guardian, took the child to 
this Imly.” 

“ Well, what next 1 ” 

“That hotli the child and his tutor left that part of 
the country the very next day,” 

“ TJiere ! you see there is some truth in wdiat you relate, 
since in point of fact the poor child died from a sud- 
den attack of illness, which up to the age of seven years 
makes the lives of all children, as doctors say, suspended 
as it were by a thread.” 

“ What your Majesty says is quite true. No one knows 
it better than you ; no one believes it more than myself. 
But yet how stmiige it is — ” 

“ What can it now be?” thought the queen. 

“ The person who gave me those details, who had been 
sent to inquire after the child’s health — ” 

“Did you confide such a charge to any one else] 
Oh, Duchess ! ” 

“ Some one as dumb as your Majesty, as dumb as my- 
self; we will suppose it was myself, Madame. This ‘some 
one,’ some months after, passing through Touraine — 

“ Touraine 1 ” 

“ Recognized both the tutor and the child too I I 
am wrong ; he thought he recognized them, both living, 
cheerful, happy, and flourishing, — the one in a green old 
age, the other in the flower of his youth. Judge, after 
that, what truth can be attributed to the rumors whicb 
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are circulated, or what faith, after that, can be placed in 
anything that may happen in tho world. But I am 
fatiguing your Majesty ; it was not my intention, how- 
ever, to do so; and I will take my leave of you, after 
renewing to you the assurance of my most respectful 
devotion.” 

“ Stay, Duchess ! Lei us first talk a little about 
yourself.” 

Of myself, Madamo ? I am not worthy that you 
should bend your looks n[>on me.” 

“ Why not, iiidood 1 Are you not the ohlest friond I 
have? Arc you angry with me. Duchess'?” 

“ I, indeed ! What iiiotivo could I have ] If I had 
reason to be angry with your Majesty, should I have 
come here 1 ” 

“ Duchess, age is fast ci coping on us both ; we should 
be united against that death whose approach cannot be 
far off.” 

“You overpower me, Madame, with the kindness of 
your language.” 

“No one has ever loved or served me as you have 
done, Duchess.” 

“ Your Majesty remembers it 1 ” 

“Always, Duchess, give me a proof of your friend- 
ship.” 

“Ah, Madame, my whole being is devoted to your 
Majesty.” 

The proof I require is that you should ask something 
of me,” 

“Ask — ” 

“Oh, I know you well, — no one is more disinterested, 
more noble, more truly royal.” 

“Do not praise me too highly, Madame,” said the 
duchess, becoming uneasy. 
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I could never praise you as much as you deserve to be 
praised.” 

And yet, age and misfortune effect a great change in 
people, Madanic.” 

So much the better; for the beautiful, the haughty, 
the adored duchess of fornuT days luiglit have answered 
me ungratefully, * I do not wish for anything from you.’ 
Blessed bo misibi tunes, if they have come to yon, since 
they will have (hanged you, and you will now perhaps 
answer me, accept.’”' 

The du(*hoss’s look and smile became more gentle ; she 
was under the charm, and no longer concealed her wiUies. 

“ Sp(‘ak, dearest ! ” said the queen ; ” what do you 
want I ” 

“ T must first explain to you — ” 

” Do so unhesitatiiigly.” 

** Well, then, your Majesty can confer on me a pleasure 
unspeakabh*, a pleasures incomparable.” 

“What is itl” said the queen, a little distant in her 
manner, from an uneasiness of feeding produced by th’s 
remai’k. “ But do not forget, my good Chevreuse, that I 
am quite as much under my son’s influence as I was for- 
merly under my husband’s.” 

“ I will not bo too hard, Madame,” 

“ Call me as you used to do ; it will be a sweet echo 
of our happy youth.” 

“Well, then, my dear mistress, my darling Anne — ” 

“ Do you know Spanish still 1 ” 

«Yes.” 

“ Ask me in Spanish, then.” 

“ Here it is : Will your Majesty do me the honor to 
pass n few days with me at Dampierre?” 

“ Is that all ) ” said the queen, stupefied. 

“Yes.” 
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“ Nothing more than that 1 ” 

** Good lioavens ! Can you possibly imagine that in 
asking you that, I am not asking you the greatest con- 
ceivable favor! If that really be the case, you do not 
know me. Will you accept ! ” 

Yes, gladly. And I shall be happy,” continued the 
queen, with some suspicion, “ if iny presence can in any 
way be useful to you.” 

“ Useful,” exclaimed the duchess, laughing, — ‘*oh, no, 
no! agre(*ablc, delicious, delightful, — yes, a tliousand 
times yes ! You promise me, then 1 ” 

** I swear it,” said the quo(Ui, whereupon the duchess 
seized her beautiful liaiid and covercjd it with kisses. 
The queen could not help niiiniuiriiig to lierself, “ She 
is a good-hearted wuiuan, and very generous too.” 

“ Will your Majesty consent to wail a fortnight before 
you come 'i ” 

“ Certainly ; hut why ! ” 

“ Because,” said tlie ducliess, ” knowing me to be in 
disgrace, no one would lend mo the hundred thousand 
crowns which 1 re(piiro to put Dampierre in a state of 
repair. But when it is known that I re<piire that sura 
for the purpose of receiving your Majesty at Dampierre 
properly, all the money in Paris will be at my disposal.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the queen, gently nodding her head with 
an air of intelligence, “ a hundred thousand crowns I you 
want a hundred thousand crowns to put Dampierre into 
repair 1 ” 

“ Quite as much as that.” 

“ And no one will lend them to you ? ” 

“No one.” 

“ I will lend them to you, if you like, Duchess.” 

“ Oh, I hardly dare accept such a sum I ” 

“ You would be wrong if you did not. Besides, a hun- 
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dred tliousand crowns is really not much. I know hut 
too well that your discreetness has never been properly 
acknowledged. Push that table a little towards me, 
Duchess, and I will write you an order on M. Colbert, — 
no, on M. Fouquet, who is a far more courteous and 
obliging man.” 

“ Will he pay it ? ” 

“ If lie will not pay it, I will ; but it will be the first 
time he will have refused me.” 

The queen wrt»to and handed the duchess the order, 
and afterwards dismissed her with a warm and cheerful 
embrace. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

HOW JEAN D£ LA FONTAINE WROTE HIS FIRST TALE. 

All these intrigues are exhausted ; the human mind, so 
complicated in its exhibitions, has developed itself freely 
in the three outlines which our recital has afforded. It 
is not unlikely that in the future wo are now preparing, 
politics and intrigues may still appear ; but the springs by 
which they work will be so carefully concealed that no 
one will be able to see aught but flowers and paintings, — 
just as at a theatre, where a Colossus appears upon the 
scene walking along moved by the small legs and slender 
arms of a child concealed within the framework. 

We now return to St. Maude, where the superinten- 
dent was in the habit of receiving his select society of 
epicureans. For some time past the host had been se* 
Terely tried. Every one in the house was aware of and 
felt the minister’s distress. No more magniflceiit and 
recklessly improvident riuniom I Finance had been the 
pretext assigned by Fouquet ; and never was any pretext, 
as Gourville wittily said, more fallacious, for there was 
not the slightest appearance of money. 

M. Yatel was most resolutely painstaking in keeping up 
the reputation of the house, and yet the gardeners who 
supplied the kitchens complained of a ruinous delay. 
The agents for the supply of Spanish wines frequently 
sent drafts which no one honored ; fishermen, whom the 
superintendent engaged on the coast of Normandy, calcu- 
laM that if they were paid all that was due to tliem, the 
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amount would enable them to retire comfortably for the 
rest of their lives ; fish, which at a later period was to be 
the cause of VatePs death, did not arrive at all. However, 
on the ordinary day of reception, Foiiquet’s friends flocked 
in more numerously than ever. Gourville and the Abb^ 
Fouquet talked over money matters, — that is to say, the 
abb^ borrowed a few pistoles from Gourville. Pellisson, 
seated with his legs crossed, was engaged in finishing the 
peroration of a speech with which Fouquet was to open 
the parliament ; and this speech was a masterpiece, be- 
cause Pellisson wrote it for liis friend, — that is to say, ho 
inserted everything in it wliich the latter would most cer- 
tainly never have taken the trouble to say of liis own ac- 
cord. J^resently Loret and La Fontaine would enter from 
tlie garden, engaged in a dispute upon the facility of mak- 
ing verses. The painters and musicians, in their turn, also 
were hovering near the dining-room. As soon as eight 
o’clock struck, the supper would he announced ; for the 
superintendent never kept any one w^aiting. It was al- 
ready half-past seven, and the guests were in good appetite. 

As soon as all the guests were assembled, Gourville went 
straight up to Pellisson, awoke him out of his reverie, and 
led him into the middle of a room the doors of which 
he had closed, Well,” he said, “ anything new 1 ” 

Pellisson raised his intelligent and gentle face, and said, 
” I have borrowed twenty-five thousand livres of my aunt, 
and I hkve them here in good money.” 

Good 1 ” replied Gourville ; “ we want only one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand livres for the first payment’* 

** The payment of what 1 ” asked La Fontaine. 

“Whatl absent-minded as usual? Why, it was you 
who told us that the small estate at Corbeil was going to 
be sold by one of M. FouquePs creditors ; and you, also, 
who proposed that aU his friends should subscribe. Hore 
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than that, too, it was you who said that you would soil a 
corner of your house at Chateau-Thieriy in order to fur- 
nish your own proportion j and you now come and ask, 
* Tht 'payment of what * 1 *’ 

This remark was received with a general laugh, which 
made La Fontaine blush. “ 1 beg your pardon,” he said, 
“ I had not forgotten it, — oh, no 1 only — ” 

Only you remembered nothing about it,” replied Loret. 
That is the truth ; and the lact is, he is quite right. 
There is a great dilferenco b^'tweeii forgetting and not 
renienibering.” 

** Well, then,” added Pellisson, “ you bring your mite 
in the shape of the price of the piece of land you have 
sold 

“ Sold 1 no ! ” 

“ And have you not sold the field, then 1 ” inquired 
Gourville, in astonishment, for he knew the poet’s 
disinterestedness. 

** My wife would not let me,” replied the latter, at 
which there were fresh bursts of laughter. 

**And yet you went to Chateau-Thierry for that pur- 
pose,” said some one. 

“ Certainly I did, and on horseback.” 

Poor fellow ! ” 

** I had eight different horses, and 1 was almost jolted 
to death.” 

“ You are an excellent follow ! And you rested your- 
self when you arrived there ! ” 

Kested 1 Oh ! of course I did, for I bad an immense 
deal of work to do.” 

“ How so 1 ” 

My wife had been flirting with the man to whom I 
wished to sell the land. The fellow drew back from bi9 
bargain, and so I challenged him/’ 
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Very good ; and you fought 1 ” 

" It seems not.” 

“ You know nothing about it, I suppose ] " 

No j my wife and her relations interfered in the mat* 
ter. I was kei)t a quarter of an hour with my sword in 
ray hand ; hut I was not wounded.” 

“ And the adversary ? ” 

** Neither was the adversary, for he never came on to 
the field.” 

“ Capital ! ” cried his friends, from all sides ; “ you 
must have been terribly angry.” 

Exceedingly so ; I had caught cold. I returned home, 
and then my wife began to quarrel with me.” 

“ In real earnest 1 ” 

“ Yes, in real earnest ; she threw a loaf of bread at my 
head, a large loaf.” 

” And what did you do ? 

“ Oh ! I upset the table over her and her guests ; and 
then I got upon my horse again, and here I am.” 

Every one had great difficulty in keeping his counte- 
nance at the relation of this tragic comedy : and when the 
laughter had somewhat ceased, one of the guests present 
said to him, “ Is that all you have brought us back 1 ” 

** Oh, no ! I have an excellent idea in my head.” 

« What is it 1” 

“ Have you noticed that there is a good deal of sportive^ 
jesting poetry written in France 1 ” 

” Yes, of course,” replied every one. 

” And,'' pursued La Fontaine, ” only a very small por- 
tion of it is printed.” 

” The laws are strict, you know.” 

” That may be } hut a rare article is a dear article, and 
that is the reason why I have written siubH poem 
tramely licentjousi’' 
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“ Oh, oh, dear poet ! ” 

“ Extremely obscene.” 

“ Oh I oh!” 

“ Extremely cynical.” 

“ Oh, the devil I ” 

*• Yes,” continued the poet, with cold indifference ; ” I 
have introduced in it the greatest freedom of language I 
could possibly employ.” 

Peals of laughter again broke forth, while the poet was 
thus announcing the quality of his wares. ”And,” he 
continued, “ I have tried to exceed everything that Boc- 
caccio, Aretin, and other masters of their craft have 
written in the same style.” 

“Good God!” cried Pollisson, “it will be condemned ! ” 

“ Do you think so ] ” said La Fontaine, simply. “ I 
assure you, I did not do it on my own account so much 
as on M. Fouquet's.” 

This wonderful conclusion raised the mirth of all pres- 
ent to a climax. 

“ And I have sold the first edition of this little book 
for eight hundred livres,” exclaimed La Fontaine, rubbing 
his hands together. “Serious and religious books sell 
at about half that rate.” 

“ It would have been better,” said Gourville, laugh- 
ing ; “ to have written two religious books instecul 1 ” 

“It would have been too long, and not amusing 
enough,” replied La Fontaine, tranquilly. “ My eight 
hundred livres are in this little bag; 1 offer them as 
my contribution.” 

As he said this, he placed his offering in the hands of 
their treasurer. It was then Loret's turn, who gave a hun-^ 
died and fifty livres# The others stripped themsdves in 
the same way ; and the total sum in the pu^se amounted 
to fbrty thousand livres. Never did more generous coins 
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rattle in the divine halaiicca in which charity weighs good 
hearts and good intentions against the counterfeit coin of 
devout liypocrites. 

The money was still being counted over when the su- 
perintendent noiselessly entered the room. Ho had heard 
everything. This man, who had possessed so many mil- 
lions, W'ho had exhausted all pleasures and all honors, — 
this generous heart, this inexliaustible brain, — Foiupiot, 
who liad, like two burning crucibles, devoured the material 
and moral substance of the first kingdom in the world, 
crossed the thriishold with his eyes filled with tears, and 
passed his white and slender fingers tlirough the gold and 
silver. “ Poor offering,” he said, in a tone tender and 
filled with emotion, “ you will disappear in the smallest 
corner of my empty purse ; bat you have filled to over- 
flowing that which nothing can ever exhaust, — my heart. 
Thank you, my friends, — thank you ! ” And as he 
could not embrace every one present, — all were weeping 
a little, philosophers thougli they were, — he embraced 
La Fontaine, saying to him, Poor fellow ! so you have 
on my account been beaten by your wife and damned by 
your confessor?” 

** Ob, it is a mere nothing! ” replied the poet. ‘^If youi 
Creditors will only wait a couple of years, I shall have 
written a hundred other tales, which at two editions each 
will pay off the debt.” 
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Fouquet pressed La Fontaine’s hand most warmly, saying 
to him, My dear p<'et, write a Inuxlred other tales, not 
only for the eighty pistoles which each of them will pro- 
tluee you, hut still more to enrich our l.inguago with a 
hundred other masterpieces.” 

‘‘Oh ! oh !” said La I'ontaine, with a little air of lU'ide, 
“you must not suppose that I have hrought only this idea 
and the eighty pistoles to the superintendent.” 

“ Oh ! indeed 1 ” was the general acclamation from all 
parts of the room ; “M. de la Fontaine is in funds to-day.” 

“ Heaven bless the idea, if it brings me one or tw6 
millions,” said Fompiet, gayly. 

“ Exactly," replied La Fontaine. 

“ Quick, quick ! " cried the assonihly. 

“ Take care ! ” said Pellisson in La Fontaine's ear. 

You have had a most brilliant success up to the present 
moment; do not go too far." 

“Not at all, M. Pellisson ; and you, who are a man of 
taste, will be the first to approve of what I have done.” 

“ Is it a matter of millions 1 ” said Gourville. 

“I have fifteen hundred thousand livres here, M. Gour- 
ville,” he replied, striking himself on the chest. 

“ The deuce take this Gascon from ChAteau-Thierry I " 
cried Loret. 

“ It is not the poefc^t you should touch, but the hmin ” 
said Fouquet, 
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Stay a moment, Monsieur the Superintendent ! ** added 
La Fontaine ; ** you are not procureur-general, — you are 
a poet.'* 

“ True, true ! ” cried Loret, Conrart, and every person 
present connected with literature. 

‘‘ You are, I repeat, a poet and a painter, a sculptor, a 
friend of the arts and sciences ; but acknowledge that you 
are no lawyer.” 

Oh, I do acknowledge it ! ’* replied M. Pouqiiet, 
smiling. 

“ If you wore to bo nominated at the Academy, you 
would refuse, I think.** 

I think I should, with all due deference to the 
academicians.” 

“ Very good ; if therefore you do not wish to belong to 
the Academy, why do you allow yourself to form one of 
the parliament?” 

‘‘ Oh ! oh ! ” said Pellisson ; “ we are talking politics.” 

“ I wish to know,’* persisted La Fontaine, “ whether the 
barrister’s gown does or does not become M. Fouquet.** 

” There is no question of the gown at all,” retorted 
Pellisson, annoyed at the laughter of the company. 

On the contrary, the gown is in question,” said Loret. 

” Take the gown away from the procureur-g^n^ral,” said 
Conrart, ” and we have M. Fouquet left us still, of whom 
we have no reason to complain ; but as he is no procureur- 
g^n^ral without his gown, we agree with M. de la Fon- 
taine, and pronounce the gown to be nothing but a 
bugbear.” 

^*I\Lgiunt rutts Uporesqtie,** said Loret. 

‘*The smiles and the graces,’* said some one present 

“That is not the way,” said Pellisson, gravely, “ that I 
toinslate 

“ How do you translate it I ** said La Fontaine^ 
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“ Tims : * The bares run away as soon as they see IL 
Fouquet/ ” 

A burst of laughter^ in which the superintendent joined| 
followed this sally. 

“ But why hares 1 ” objected Conrart, vexed. 

“ Because the hare will be the very one who will not 
be over-pleased to see M. Fouquet retaining the elements 
of strength which belong to his parliamentary position.*^ 
Oh ! oil ! ” murmured the poets. 

no7i ascendant ” said Conrart, “would seem to me 
impossible with a procureur^s gown.” 

“ And it seems so to me without that gown,” said the 
obstinate Pellisson. “What is your opinion, Gourvillel” 

“ I think the gown in question is a very good thing,” 
replied the latter ; “ but I equally think that a million 
and a half is far better than the gown.” 

“And I am of Gourville's opinion,” exclaimed Fouquet, 
stopping the discussion by the expression of his own opin- 
ion, which would necessarily bear down all the others. 

“ A million and a half ! ” Pellisson grumbled out. 
“Now I happen to know an Indian fable — ” 

“ Tell it to me,” said La Fontaine ; “ I ought to know 
it too.” 

“ Tell it, tell it ! ” said the others. 

“There was a tortoise which was as usual well pro- 
tected by its shell,” said Pellisson. “ Whenever its enemies 
threatened it, it took refuge within its covering. One day 
some one said to it, ‘ You must feel very hot in such a 
house as that in the siuumer, and you are altogether pre- 
vented from showing off your graces i here is a snake who 
will give you a million and a half for your shell.” 

"Good !” said the superintendent, laughing, 

“ WeU^ what next 1 ” said La Fontaine, much more iU' 
terested in the apologue than in its moral 
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** The tortoise sold his shell, and remained naked and 
defencolcaa. A vulture happened to see him, and being 
hungry broke the tortoise's back with a blow of his beak 
and devoured it. The moral is that M. Fouquet should 
lake very good care to keej) his gown.” 

La Fontaine understood the moral seriously. “ You 
forget ^schyhis,” he said to his adversary. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“^^Lsehyhis was bald-headed; and a vulture — your vul- 
ture probably — who was a great lover of tortoises mis- 
took fit a distance his head for a block of stone, and let a 
tortoise which was shrunk up in his shell fall upon it." 

‘^Yea, yes, La Fontaine is right," resumed Fouqnet, 
who had become very thoughtful. ** Whenever a vulture 
wishes to devour a tortoise, he well knows how to break 
his shell ; and but too happy is that tortoise to which a 
snake pays a million and a lialf for his enveloj) 0 . If any 
one were to bring me a generous-hearted snake like the 
one in your fable, Pellisson, T would give him my shell." 

Bara avis in terrin ! " cried Conrart. 

" And like a black swan, is he not 1 ” added La Fon- 
taine ; " well, then, the bird in question, black and very 
rare, is already found." 

" Do you mean to say that you have found a purchaser 
for iny post of procureur-general ? ” exclaimed Fouquet. 

" I have, Monsieur.” 

“ But the superintendent has never said that he wished 
to sell,” resumed Pellisson, 

I beg your pardon,” said Conrart ; “ you yourself 
spoke about it—*" 

" Yes, I am a witness to that,” said Gourville, 

“ He seems very tenacious about his brilliant idea,” said 
Fouquet, laughing. "Well, La Fontaine, who is the 
purchaser ? " 
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perfect black bird, a counsellor belonging to the 
parliament, an excellent fellow,” 

“ What is his name i ” 

Vanel.” 

“ Vanel I exclaimed Fouquet, — “ Vanel, the husband 
of—” 

“ Precisely, — her husband ; yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said Fouqiiet, with an expression of 
great interest ; “ he wdslics to be procureur-gcneral 1 ” 

“ He wishes to be everything that you have been. 
Monsieur,” said Gourville, “and to do everything that 
you have done.” 

“ It is very agreeable ; tell us all about it, La Fontaine.” 

“ It is very simple. I see him occasionally ; and a short 
time ago I met him walking about on the Place de la 
Bastille, at the very moment when I was about to take 
the small carriage to come down hero to St. Mande.” 

“ He must have been watching fiis wife,” interrupted 
Loret. 

“ Oh, no ! ” said La Fontaine ; “ he is far from being 
jealous. He accosted mo, embraced me, and took me to 
the inn called L* Image-Saint-Fiacre, and told me all about 
his troubles.” 

** He has bis troubles, then 1 ” 

Yes ; his wife wants to make him ambitious.” 

“ Well, and he told you — ” 

“ That some one bad spoken to him about a post in 
parliament ; that M. Foiiquet’s name liad been mentioned ; 
that ever since, Madame Vanel dreams of nothing else but 
being called Madame the Procureuse-Gcncrale, and that 
she is dying of it every night she is not dreaming of it.” 

“ The deuce ! ” 

“ Poor woman ! ” said Fouquet. 

** W»it 9, moment I Conrnrt is always telling me tl»»t I 
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do not know how to conduct matters of business; you 
will see how I manage this one/' 

“ Well, go on ! 

** ‘ I suppose you know/ said I to Vanel, ‘ that the 
value of a post such as that which M. Fouquet holds is 
by no means trifling/ * How much do you imagine it 
to be r he said. ‘ M. Fouquet, I know, has refus(‘d 
seventeen hundred thousand livres.’ ‘ My wife,’ replied 
Vanel, ' had estimated it at about fourteen hundred thou- 
sand.’ ‘Ready money?’ I asked. ‘Yes; she has sold 
some property of hers in Guieimo, and has received the 
purchase- money.’ ” 

“ That *8 a pretty sum to touch all at once,” said the 
Abb^ Fouquet, who had not hitherto said a word. 

“ Poor Madame Vanel ! ” murmured Fouquet. 

Pellisson shrugged his shoulders. “ A fiend ! ” he said 
in a low voice to Fouquet. 

“ That may bo ; it w^ould he delightful to make use of 
this fiend’s money to repair the injury which an angel has 
done herself for me.” 

Pellisson looked with a surjmsed air at Fouquet, whose 
thoughts were from that moment fixed upon a fresh object 

“ Well 1 ” inquired La Fontaine, “ what about my 
negotiation 1 ” 

“ Admirable, my dear poet ! ” 

“Yes,” said Gourville; “hut there are some persons 
who are anxious to have the steed who have not money 
enough to pay for the bridle.” 

“ And Vanel would draw back from his offer if he were 
to be taken at his word,” continued the Abbe Fouquet 

“ I do not believe it,” said La Fontaine. 

“ What do you know about it ? ” 

“ Why, you have not yet beard the demnm^ of my 
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If there is a dinouentent^ why do you beat about the 
bush so mucli 1 ” 

Semper ad adventum. Is that correct ? ” saiil Fouqnet, 
with the air of a nobleman who condescends to barbar- 
isms. To this the Latinists present answered with loud 
applause. 

** My denoueniejity^ cried La Fontaine, “ is that Vanel, 
that determined blackbird, knowing that I was coming to 
St. Maude, implored me to bring him with me, and, if 
possible, to present him to M. Fouquet.** 

So that — ” 

'' So that he is bore ; I left liira in tliat part of the 
grounds called Bel- Air. Well, M. Fouqiiet, what is your 
reply ? ” 

** Well, it is not fitting that the husband of Madame 
Vanel should catch cold on my grounds. Send for him, 
La Fontaine, since you know where ho is.’* 

“ I will go myself.” 

“ And I will accompany yon,” said the Abb6 Fouquet ; 

I Civn carry the monoy-bags.” 

“ No jesting,” said Fouquet, seriously ; let the busi- 
ness be a serious one if it is to bo one at all. But, first of 
all, lot us be hospitable. Make my apologies, La Fontaine, 
to that gentleman, and tell him that I am distressed to 
have kept him waiting, but that I was not aware he was 
there.” 

La Fontaine set off at once, fortunately accompanied by 
Gourville ; for absorbed in his own calculations, the poet 
would have mistaken the route, and was hurrying as fast 
as he could towards the village of St. Maur. 

Within a quarter of an hour afterwards M. Vanel was 
introduced into the superintendent's cabinet, the descrip- 
tion and details of which have already been given at the 
beginning of this history. When Fouquet saw him e?jter, 
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he called Pellisson, and whiepered a few words in his ear : 
“ Do not lose a word of what I am going to say. Let all 
tlie silver and gold plate, together with the jewels of 
every description, be packed up in the carriage. You 
will take the black horses ; the jeweller will accompany 
you ; and you will postpone the supper until Madame do 
Belliere’s arrival.” 

Will it be necessary to notify Madame de Bellibre ] 
said Pellisson. 

“ No, that will bo useless ; I will do that.” 

“ Very well.” 

** Go, my friend ! ” 

Pellisson sot off, not quite clear as to his friend’s mean- 
ing or intention, but confident, like every true friend, in 
the judgment of the man he was blindly obeying. It is 
that which constitutes the strength of such men ; distrust 
is awakened only by inferior natures. 

Vanel bowed lowly to the superintendent, and was 
about to begin a speech. 

Be seated, Monsieur ! ” said Pouquet, politely. “ I am 
told that you wish to purchase a post I hold. How much 
can you give me for it 1 ” 

“ It is for yon, Monseignour, to fix the price. I know 
that offers of purchase have already been made to you 
for it.” 

Madame Vanel, I have boon told, values it at fourteen 
hundred thousand livres.” 

“ That is all we have.” 

“Can you give me the money immediately ? ” 

“I have not the money with me,” said Vanel^ frightened 
almost by the unpretending simplicity, amounting to great- 
ness, of the man ; for he had expected disputes and diffi- 
culties, and opposition of every kind. 

“When will you be able to hnve it*}” 
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“ Whenever you please, Monseigneur ; " and he began 
to bo afraid tliat Fouquet was trilling with him. 

“ If it were not for the trouble you would have in re- 
turning to Pans, I would say at once ; but we will arrange 
that the payment and the signature shall take place al six 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“ Very good,” said Vanel, as cold as ice, and feeling 
quite bewildered. 

“Adieu, M. Vanel ! Present my humblest respects to 
Madame Vanel,” said Fouquet, as he rob(‘ ; upon which 
Vanel, who felt the blood rushing up to his head, for ho 
was quite confounded by his success, said seriously to the 
superintendent, “ Will you give me your word, Monseigii- 
eur, upon this affair 

Fouquet turned round his head, saying, “ Fardieu ! and 
you, Monsieur 1 ” 

Vanel hesitated, trembled all over, and at last finished 
by hesitatingly holding out his hand. Fouquet opened 
and nobly extended his own. This loyal hand lay for 
a moment in Vanel’s moist, hypocritical palm ; and lie 
pressed it in his own, in order the better to convince him- 
self. The superintendent gently disengaged his hand, as 
he again said, “ Adieu.” Vanel then ran hastily to the 
door, hurried along the vestibules, and fled. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

MADAME DE DELLI^RE’s PLATE AND DIAMONDS. 

When Foiiquot had dismissed Vunel, ho began to reflect. 
He said to himself : A man never can do too much for 
the woman he has oiico loved. Marguerite wishes to be 
the wife of a pioounnir-gcuieral, and why not confer this 
pleasure upon her “I And now that the most scrupulous 
and sensitive conscience will be unable to reproach me 
with anything, let my thoughts be bestowed on the wo- 
man who loves me. Madame de Belliere ought to be there 
by this time ; ” and he turned towards the secret door. 

After Fouquet had locked himself in, he opened the sub- 
terranean passage, and rapidly hastened towards the means 
of communicating between the house at Yincennes and his 
own residence. He had neglected to apprise his friend of 
his approach by ringing the bell, perfectly assured that 
she would never fail to be exact at the rendezvous. In 
fact, the marchioness had arrived, and was waiting. The 
noise the superintendent made aroused her ; she ran to 
take from under the door the letter which he had thrust 
there, and which simply said, ** Come, Marchioness ; we are 
waiting supper for you.” With her heart filled with hap- 
piness, Madame de Belliere mu to her carriage in the 
Avenue de Vincennes; in a few minutes she was hold- 
ing out her hand to Gourville, who was standing at the 
entrance, where, in order the better to please his master, 
he had stationed himself to watch her arrival. She had 
not observed that Fouquet’s black horses had arrived at 
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the same time, smoking and covered with foam, having 
returned to St. Mandc with Pellisson and the very jew- 
eller to whom Madame de Belliere had sold her plate and 
her jewels. Pellisson introduced the goldsmith into the 
cabinet, which Fouquet had nut yet left. The superinten- 
dent thanked him for having been good enough to regard 
as a simple deposit in his hands the valuable property 
which he had had every right to sell. He cast his eyes 
on the total of the account, which amounted to thirteen 
hundred thousand livres. Then, going to his desk, ho 
wrote an order for fourteen hundred thousand livres, pay- 
able at sight, at his treasury, before twelve o'clock the 
next day. 

A hundred thousand livres' profit!” cried the gold- 
smith. “ Oh, Monseigneur, what generosity 1 ” 

“Nay, nay, not so, Monsieur,” said Fouquet, touching 
him on the shoulder ; “ there are certain kindnesses which 
can never be repaid. The profit is about that which you 
would have made ; but the interest of your money still 
remains to be arranged ; ” and saying this, he unfastened 
from his sleeve a diamond button, which the goldsmith 
himself had often valued at three thousand pistoles. 
“ Take this,” he said to the goldsmith, “ in remembrance 
of me ; and farewell ! You are an honest man.” 

“ And you, Monseigneur, '' cried the goldsmith, com- 
pletely overcome, “ are a grand nobleman ! " 

Fouquet let the worthy goldsmith pass out of the room 
by a secret door, and then went to receive Madame de Bel- 
lifere, who was already surrounded by all the guests. The 
marchioness was always beautiful, but now her loveliness 
was dazzling. 

“Do you not ‘think, gentlemen," said Fouquet, “that 
Madame is incomparably beautiful this evening 1 And do 
you happen to know why 1 " 
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‘‘Because Madame is the most beautiful of women,” 
said some one. 

“ No ; but because she is the beat. And yet — ” 

“ Yeti” said the marchioness, smiling. 

“ And yet, all the jiiwels which Madame is wearing this 
evening are nothing but false stones.’ 

At this remark the marchioness blushed most ptiinfully. 

“ Oil ! oh ! ” exclaimed all the guests j “ that can very 
well be said of one wlio has the finest diamonds in Paris.” 

“Weill” said Foiuiuet to Pellisson, in a low tone. 

“Well, at last I have understood you,” returned the 
latter ; “ and you have done well.” 

“ That is [doasant,” said the superintendent, wdth a smile, 

“ Slipper is ready, Monseigneur,” said Vatol, with ma- 
jestic air and tone. 

The crowd of guests hurried more rapidly than is cus- 
tomary at ministerial entertainments towards the banquet- 
ing-room, where a magnificent spectacle presented itself. 
Upon the buffets, upon the side-tables, upon the supper- 
table itself, in the midst of flowers and light, glittered 
most dazzlingly the richest and most costly gold and silver 
plate that was ever seen, — relics of those ancient magni- 
ficent productions which the Florentine artists, whom the 
Medici family had patronized, had sculptured, chased, and 
cast for the purpose of lidding flowers, at a time when 
gold yet existed in France. These hidden marvells, which 
had been buried during the civil wars, hail timidly re- 
appeared during the intervals of that war of good taste 
called the Fronde, — when noblemen, fighting against 
noblemen, killed but did not pillage one another. All that 
plate had Madame de Belliere’s arms engraved upon it. 
“ Look ! ” cried La Fontaine, “ here is • a P and a B.” 

But the most remarkable object present was the cover 
which Fouqiiet had assigned to the marchioness. Near her 
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was a pyramid of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, antique 
cameos ; 8ardoii3^x stones, carved by the old Greeks of Asia 
Minor, with mouiiLings of !Mybian gold ; curious mosaics 
of ancient Alexandria, mounted in silver; and massive 
Egyptian bracelets lay heaped u)) in a large ])late of Palissy 
ware, supported by a tripod of gilt bronze wliich had been 
sculptured by Benvenuto. The marchioness turned ]>ale 
as she recognized what she had never expected to see again. 
A profound silence seemed to seize ujion every one of the 
restless and excited guests. Fouquet did not even make 
a sign ill dismissal of the rielily liveried servants who 
crowded like bees lound the huge buifets and other tables 
in the room. (jrentleincn,” he said, ‘‘all this plate ■which 
you behold ouco belonged to Madame do Belliere, \^ho 
having observed one of her friends in great distress, sent 
all this gold and silver, together with tlie heap of jewels 
now before her, to her goldsmith. This noble conduct of 
a devoted friend can well be understood by such friends 
as you. Happy, indeed, is that man who sees himself 
loved in such a manner ! Let us drink to the health of 
Madame de Belli 6 re.’* 

A tremendous burst of applause followed his words, 
and made poor Madame de Belliere sink hack dumb and 
breathless on her seat. “ And then,” added Pellisson, 
whom all nobleness aroused and all beauty charmed, 
“ let us also drink to the health of him who inspired 
Madame’s noble conduct ; for such a man is worthy of 
being worthily loved.” 

It was now the marchioness’s turn. She rose, pale and 
smiling ; and as she held out her glass with a faltering 
hand, and her trembling fingers touched those of Fouquet, 
her look, full of love, found its reflection and response in 
that of her ardent and generous-hearted lover. 

Begun in this manner, the supper soon became a file, 
VOL. 111. — 34 
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No one sought for wit, because no one was without it 
La Fontaine forgot his Gorgny wine, and allowed Vatel 
to reconcile him to the wines of tlie Khone and those 
from the shores of Spain. The Abb6 Fouquet became 
80 gooJ-natured that Gourville said to him, “Take care. 
Monsieur the Abbe I If you are so tender, you will be 
eaten.*’ 

The hours passed away so joyously that, contrary 
to his usual custom, the superintendent did not leave 
tlie table before the end of the dessert. He smiled 
upon his friends, delighted as a man is whose heart be- 
comes intoxicated before his head ; and for the first time 
he looked at the clock. Suddenly a carriage rolled into 
the courtyard ; and, strange to say, it w.as heard high 
above the noise of tlio mirth which prevailed. Fouquet 
listened attentively, and then turned his eyes towards the 
antechamber. It seemed as if be could bear a step pass- 
ing across it, and as if this step, instead of touching the 
ground, pressed upon his heart. Involuntarily his foot 
parted company with the foot which Madame de BelliSie 
had rested on his for two hours. 

“ M. d’Herhlay, Bishop of Vannes 1 the usher an- 
nounced ; and Aramis*s grave and thoughtful face appeared 
in the door-way, between the remains of two garlands, the 
thread of which the flame of a lamp had just burned. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

M. DE MAZARIN’s RECEIPT. 

Fouquet would have uttered an exclamation of delight 
on seeing another friend arrive, if the cold air and con- 
stmined appearance of Aram is had not restored all his 
reserve. “ Arc you going to join Ub at our dessert ” he 
asked. “ And yet you would be frightened, perhaps, at 
the noise we madcaps are making.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Ararais, respectfully, “ I will 
begin by begging you to excuse me for having inter- 
rupted this merry meeting ; and then I will bog you to 
give me, after your pleasure, a moment’s audience on 
matters of business,” 

As the word “ business ” had aroused the attention of 
some of the epicureans present, Fouquet rose, saying, 
“ Business first of all, M. d’Herblay j we are too happy 
wlien matters of business arrive only at the end of a meal.” 

As he said this, Fouquet took the Iiand of Madame de 
Bellidre, who looked at him with a kind of uneasiness, 
and then led her to an adjoining salon, after having rec- 
ommended her to the most reasonable of bis guests. 
And then, taking Aramis by the arm, the superintendent 
led him towards his cabinet. 

Aramis, on reaching the cabinet, forgot respect and eti- 
quette ; he threw himself into a chair, saying, Guess 
whom I have seen this evening?” 

*'My dear chevalier, every time you begin in that 
manner t am sure to hear you announce something 
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“ Well, and this time you will not be mistaken, either, 
my dear friend,” replied Aramis. 

“ Do not keep mo in suspense,” added the superin- 
tendent, phlegmatically. 

“ Well, then, 1 have seen Madame de Chevreuse.” 

The old duchess, do you mean 1 ” 

“ Yes.** 

“ Her ghost, perhaps 1 ” 

No, no ; the old sho-wolf herself.” 

“ Without teeth 1 ” 

“ Possibly, but not without claws.” 

“Well! what harm can she meditate against me? I 
am no miser, with women who are not prudes. Generosity 
is a quality that is always prized, even by the woman who 
no longer dares to provoke love.” 

“Madame de Chevreus»e knows very well that you are 
not avaricious, since she wishes to draw some money out 
of you.” 

“ Indeed ! under what pretext ? ” 

“ Oh, pretexts are never wanting with her ! Let me 
tell you what hers is. It seems that the duchess has a good 
many letters of M. de Mazarin’s in her possession.” 

“lam not surprised at that, for the prelate was gallant 
enough.” 

“Yes; but these letters have nothing whatever to do 
with the prelate's love-affairs. They concern, it is said, 
financial matters.” 

“And accordingly they are less interesting” 

“ Do you not suspect what T mean ? ” 

“ Not at all.” 

“You have never heard that there was a charge of 
embezzlement ? ” 

“ Yes, a hundred, nay, a thousand times. Since I have 
been engaged in public matters J have hardly bej^rd any- 
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thing else but that, — just as in your own case when you, 
a bishop, are charged with impiety, or a nnisketcer, with 
cowardice. Tlie very thing of which tliey are always 
accusing ministers of hiiauce is the embezzlement of 
public funds.” 

“ Very good. But lot us specify ; for according to the 
duchess, M. de Mazarin specifies.” 

“Let us see what he specifies.” 

“Something like a sum of thirteen million livros, the 
disposal of which it would be very embarrassing for you 
to disclose.” 

“ Thirteen millions ! ” said the superintendont, stretching 
himself in his arm-chair, in order to enable him the more 
comfortably to look up towards the ceiling, — “ thirteen 
millions I I am trying to remember them out of all those 
I have been accused of stealing.” 

“ Do not Laugli, my dear monsieur; it is serious. It is 
certain that the duchess has certain letters in lier posses- 
sion ; and these letters must be genuine, since she wished 
to sell them to me for five hundred thousand livres.” 

“ Oil, one can have a very tolerable calumny for such 
a sum as that ! ” replied Foiupiet. “ Ah ! now I know 
what you mean ; ” and lie began to laugh heartily. 

“ So much the better,” said Aramis, a little reassured. 

“ I remember the story of those thirteen millions now. 
Yes, yes, I remember them quite well.” 

“ 1 am delighted to hear it ; tell me about them.” 

“ Well, then, one day Signor Mazarin, Heaven rest his 
soul ! made a profit of thirteen millions upon a concession 
of lands in the Valteliino ; he cancelled them in the regis- 
try of receipts, sent them to me, and then made me advance 
them to him for war expenses.” 

“ Very good ; then there is no doubt of their proper 
disbursement 1 ” 
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No ; the cardinal placed them under my natne, and 
gave me a receipt.” 

“You have the receipt]” 

“ Of course,” said Fouquet, as he quietly rose from his 
chair, and went to his largo ebony bureau, inlaid with 
mother-of-poarl and gold. 

“ What I most admire in you,” said Arainis, with an 
air of great satisfaction, “ is your memory, in the first place ; 
then, your self-possession ; and finally, the perfect order 
which prevails with you, — you, a poet jt>ar excellence,* 

“Yes,” sahl Fouquet, “ I am orderly out of a spirit of 
idleness, to save myself the trouble of looking after 
things; and so 1 know that Mazarin’s receipt is in the 
third drawer under the letter M. I open the drawer, and 
place my hand upon the very paper I need. lu the 
night, without a light, I could find it ; ” and with a con- 
fident hand he felt the bundle of papers which w^ere piled 
up in the open drawer. “ Nay, more than that,” he 
continued, “ I remember the pajier as if I saw it. It is 
thick, somewhat crumpled, with gilt edges. Mazariu had 
made a blot upon the figure of the date. Ah ! ” he said, 
“ the paper knows we are talking about it, and that wo 
w^ant it very much, and so it hides itself out of the 
way.” As the superintendent looked into the drawer, 
Aramis rose from his seat “ This is very singular,” said 
Fouquet. 

“Your memory is treacherous, my dear monseigneur; 
look in another drawer.” 

Fouquet took out the bundle of papers, and turned, 
them over once more; he then became very pale. 

“Don’t confine your search to that drawer,” said 
Aramis; “look elsewhere.” 

“ Quite useless. 1 have never made a mistake. No one 
but myself arranges any papers of mine of this nature; no 
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one but myself ever opens this drawer, of which, besides, 
no one but royself is aware of tlie secret.” 

**What do you conclude, then]” said Aramis, agitated. 
“That Mazariu’s receipt has been stolen from me. 
Madame de Chev reuse was right, Chevalier; I have ap- 
propriated the public funds ; I have robbed the State 
coffers of thirteen millions of money ; 1 am a thief, M. 
d'Herblay.” 

“ Nay, nay ; do not get irritated, do not got excited ! ” 
“And why not, Chevalier] Surely there is every rea* 
son for it. If the legal proceedings are well arranged, and a 
judgment is given in accordance with them, your friend the 
superintendent can follow to Montfaucon liis colleague En- 
guerrand de Marigny and his prod(*cessor Samblan^ay,” 

“ Oh,** said Aramis, smiling, “ not so fast ! ** 

“ And why not ] Why not so fast ] What do you 
suppose Madame do Chevreuse will have done with those 
letters, — for you refused them, I suppose ] *’ 

“ Yes ; at once. I suppose that she went and sold 
them to M. Colbert.** 

“Well]” 

“ I said I supposed so. I might have said I was sure 
of for I had her followed ; and when she left me, she 
returned to her own house, went out by a back door, and 
proceeded straight to the iutendant’s house in the Eue 
Croix-d es-Pe ti ts-Champs.*' 

“Legal proceedings will be instituted, then scandal and 
dishonor will follow; and all will fall upon me like a 
thunderbolt, blindly, harshly, pitilessly.** 

Aramis approached Fouquet, who sat trembling in his 
chair, close to the open drawers ; he placed his hand on 
his shoulder, and in an affectionate tone of voice said, 
“ Do not forget that the position of M. Fouquet can in no 
way be compared to that of Samblangay or of Marigny^” 
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“ And why not, in Heaven’s name?” 

Because tlio proceedings against those ministers were 
determined, comphited, and the sentence carried out ; while 
in your case the same thing cannot take place.*' 

Another blow ! Why nut t A peculator is, under 
any circumstances, a criminal.” 

Those criminals who know how to find a safe asylum 
are never in danger.” 

" Wliat ! Make my escape, — fly ? ” 

“No; I do not mean that. You forget that all such 
proceedings originate in the parliament; that they are 
instituted by tlie procureur-gcncral, and that you are 
the procureur-geiicral. You see that unless you wish to 
condemn yourself — ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Fouipict suddenly, dashing his fist upon 
the table. 

“Well, whatl What is the matter]” 

“ I am procureur-gencral no longer.” 

Araniis at this reply became as livid as death; he 
presseil his liands together convulsively, and with a wild, 
haggard look, which almost annihilated Fouquet, said, 
laying a stress upon every syllable, “ You are procureur- 
gcncral no longer, do you say 1 " 

“ No.” 

“ Since when ] ” 

“ Since four or five hours ago.” 

“ Take care ! ” interrupted Aramis, coldly. “ I do not 
think you are in full possession of your aeusos, my friend ; 
collect yourself ! '* 

“ I tell you,” returned Fouquet, “ that a little while 
ago some one came to me, brought by my friends, to offer 
me fourteen hundred thousand livres for the appointment, 
and that I have sold it.” 

Aramis looked as if he had been thunder-stricken ; the 
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intelligent and mocking expression of his countenance was 
changed to an expression of gloom and terror which luul 
more effect upon the superintendent than all tlie excla- 
mations and speeches in the world. You had need of 
money, then]*’ he said at last. 

‘‘Yes; to discharge a debt of honor and in a few 
words he gave Aramis an account of Madame do la J>el- 
li6ro's generosity, and of tin', manner in which he had 
thouglit he ought to ro])ay tliat generosity. 

“Yes,” said Aramis; “that is, indeed, a lino trait. 
What lias it costT* 

“ Exactly the fourteen hundred thousand livrcs, — the 
price of my appointment.’* 

“ Which you received in that manmT, without reflec- 
tion. Oh, impnidont friend ! ” 

“I have not yet received the amount; but I shall 
to-morrow.*' 

“It is not yet completed, then ? ” 

“ It must be carried out, though ; for 1 have given the 
goldsmith, for twelve o'clock to-morrow, an order upon 
my treasury, into which the purchaser's money will be 
paid at six or seven o’clock.” 

“ Heaven be praised I ” cried Aramis, clapping his hands 
together; “nothing is yet completed, since you liave not 
been paid.” 

“But the goldsmith 

“You shall receive the fourteen hundred thousand 
livres from me at a quarter before twelve." 

“ Stay a moment ! It is at six o'clock, this very morn- 
ing, that I am to sign.” 

“ Oh, I tell you that you will not sign I ” 

“I have given my word, Chevalier.” 

“ If you have given it, you will take it hack again ; that 
is aU,” 
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“Ah ! what are you saying to mel” cried Fouquet, in 
a most expressive tone. “ Fouquet recall his word, after 
it has been once pledged ! ” 

Aramis replied to the almost stern look of the minister 
with a look full of anger. “ Monsieur,*’ he said, “ I believe 
I have deserved to be called a man of honor, have I not ? 
As a .soldier I have risked my life five hundred times ; as 
a priest I have rendered great services, both to the State 
and to my friends. The value of a word, once passed, is 
estimated according to the worth of the man who gives it. 
So long as it is in his own keeping it is of the purest, 
finest gold ; when his wdsh to keep it has passed away, it 
is a two-edgod sword. With that word, therefore, he de- 
fends himself as with an honorable weapon, considering 
that when he disregards his word, — that man of honor, — 
he endangers his life ; he courts tlio risk rather than that 
his adversary should secure advantages. And then. Mon- 
sieur, ho appeals to Heaven and to justice.” 

Fouquet bent down bis head, os he replied : “ I am a 
poor Breton, opinionated and commonplace ; my mind 
admires and fears yours. 1 do not say that I keep my 
word from a moral instinct ; I keep it, if you like, by force 
of habit. But at all events, the ordinary run of men are 
simple enough to admire this custom of mine* It is my 
single virtue ; leave me the honor of it.” 

“And so you are determined to sign the sale of the 
office which would defend you against yooi enemies) ” 

“ Tea, I shall sign.” 

“ You will deliver yourself up, then, bound hand and 
foot, from a false notion of honor, which the* most scraps- 
loos casuists would disdain ) ” 

** I shall sign,” repeated Fouquet 

Aramis sighed deeply, anji looked all round him with' 
the impatient gesture of a adan who would £^ly dash 
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something to pieces, as a relief to his feelings. “We have 
still one means left/’ he said ; “and I trubt you will not 
refuse to mjike use of tliat ” 

“ Certainly not, if it be loyal and honorable, — as every- 
thing is, in fact, which yon j)rt>po&e.’* 

“ I know nothing more loyal than a vt'nunciation of 
your purchaser. Is he a friend of yours 1 ” 

“ Certaiidy ; but — 

“ ‘ But * I — if you allow me to manage the affair, I do 
not despair.” 

“ Oh, you shall be absolute master ! ” 

“ With whom are yon in treaty ? What man is it 1 ” 

“ I am not aware whether you know the parliament ^ ” 

“ Most of its members. One of the presidents, perhaps 
“ No ; only a counsellor — “ 

“Ah, ah!” 

“ Who is named Yanel.’’ 

Aramis became purple. “ Van el ! “ he cried, rising 
abruptly from his seat, — “ Vanel I the husband of Mar- 
guerite Vanel 1 ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Of your former mistress 1 ” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow. She is anxious to be Madame 
the Procureuse-G<5nera]. I certainly owed p'oor Vanel that 
alight concession ; and I am a gainer by it, since I at the 
same time confer a pleasure on bis wife.” 

Aramis walked straight to Fouquet, and took hold of 
his hand* “Do you know,” he said very calmly, “the 
name of Madame Vaiiel’s new lover 1 ” 

“ Ah ! she has a new lover, then ] I was not aware of 
it ; no, I have no idea what his name is.” 

“ His name is M. Jean Baptiste Colbert ; he is in- 
tendant'of the finances; he lives in the Bue Croix-des- 
Petits-Champs, where Madame de Chevreuse has this 
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evening carried Mazarin’s letters, which she wishes to 
sell.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! ” murmured Fouquet, passing his 
hand across his forehead, from which the perspiration was 
starting. 

” You now begin to understand, do you not ? ” 

“ That I am lost, — yes.” 

“ Do you now think it worth while to be so scrupulous 
with regard to keeping your word 1 ” 

“ Yes,” said Fouquet. 

“ These obstinate people always contrive matters in 
such a way that one cannot but admire them,” murmured 
Aramis. 

Fouquet hold out his hand to him ; and at the very 
moment a richly ornamented tortoise-shell clock, sup- 
ported by golden figures, which was standing on a console 
table opposite to the fireplace, struck six. The sound of 
a dbor opening in the Vestibule was heard. 

” M. Yanel,” said Gourvillc, at the door of the cabinet, 
“ inquires if Monseigneur can receive him.” 

Fouquet turned his eyes from those of Aramis and 
replied, ‘‘Let M. Vanel come in.” 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

M. COLBERT’S ROUGH DRAUGHT. 

Vanel, who entered at this stag© of the conversation, was 
fur Aramis and Foiniuct the full stop which terminates a 
sentence. But, for Vaiiol, Arami&’s presence in Fouquet's 
cabinet had quite another sigiiilLcation. At his first step 
into the room lie fixed upon the delicate yet firm coun- 
tenance of the Bishop of Vannes a look of astonishment 
which soon became one of scrutinizing inquiry. As for 
Fouquet, a true politician, — that is to say, complete mas- 
ter of himself, — he had already, by the energy of his own 
resolute will, contrived to remove from his face all traces 
of the emotion which Aramis’s revelation had occasioned. 
He was no longer, therefore, a man overwhelmed by mis- 
fortune and reduced to expedients ; he hold his head 
proudly erect, and extended his hand with a gesture of 
welcome to Vanel. He was prime minister; he was in 
his own house. Aramis knew the superintendent well ; 
the delicacy of the feelings of his heart and the exalted 
nature of his mind could no longer surprise him. He 
confined himself, then, for the moment — intending to 
resume later an active part in the conversation — to the 
difficult r61e of a man who looks on and listens in order 
to learn and understand. 

Vanel was visibly overcome, and advanced into the 
middle of the cabinet, bowing to everything and every- 
body. “I am come,” he said. 

You are exact, M. Vanel,” returned Fouquet. 
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“ In matters of business, Monseigneur,” replied Vanel, 
“1 look upon exactitude as a virtue.” 

“No doubt, Monsieur.” 

“I b(‘g your pardon,” interrupted Aramis, indicating 
Vanel with hi 3 linger, but addressing himself to Fouquet ; 
“ this ib the gontleinaii, I believe, who has come about the 
purcliaso of your appointment?” 

“Yes, I am,” replied Vanel, astonished at the extremely 
haughty tone with which Aramis had put the question ; 
“ but in what way am I to address you, who do me the 
honor — ” 

“ Call me Monseigneur,” replied Aramis, dryly. 

Vanel bowed. 

“ Come, gentlenion,” said Fouquot, “ a truce to these 
ceremonies ! Let us proceed to business.” 

“Monseigneur sees,” said Vanel, “that I am waiting 
his pleasure.” 

“On the contrary, it is I who wait,” replied Fouquet. 

“ What for, may I be permitted to ask, Monseigneur 1 ” 

‘.*1 thought that perhaps yon would have something 
to say.” 

“Oh,” said Vanel to himself, “he has reflected on the 
matter, and I am lost ] ” But resuming his courage he con- 
tinued, “ No, Monseigneur, notliiiig, — absolutely nothing 
more than what I said to you yesterday, and which I am 
ready to repeat now.” 

“ Come, now, tell me frankly, M. Vanel, is not the affair 
rather a burdensome one for you ? 

“Certainly, Monseigneur; fourteen hundred thousand 
livrea is an important sum.” 

“ So important, indeed,” said Fouquet, “ that I have 
reflected — ” 

“ You have been reflecting, do you say, Monseigneur f ” 
exclaimed Vanel, anxiously. 
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^'Yes; that you might not yet be in a position to 
purchase,” 

“ Oh, Monseigneur ! ” 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy on that score, M. Vanel ! 
I shall not blame you for a failure in yotir word, which 
evidently will be due to inability on your part,” 

^^Oh, yes, Monseigneur, you would blame me, and you 
would be right in doing so,” said Vanel: '^for a man 
must be either imprudent or a fool to undertake engage- 
ments which he cannot keep ; and I, at least, have always 
regarded a thing agreed upon as a thing done.” 

Fouquet colored, while Aramis uttered a Hum ! ” of 
impatience. 

“ You would be wrong to emphasize such notions as 
those. Monsieur,” said the superintendent : “ for a maids 
mind is variable and full of little caprices, very excusable, 
and sometimes very worthy of respect ; and a man may 
have wished for something yesterday, and to-day have 
changed his mind.” 

Vanel felt a cold sweat trickle down his face. “ Mon- 
seigneur ! ” he muttered. 

Aramis, who was delighted to find the superintendent 
canying on the debate with such clearness and precision, 
stood leaning his arm upon the raarhlo top of a console 
table, and began to play with a small gold knife with a 
malachite handle. Fouquet did not hasten to reply ; 
but after a moment's pause, “ Come, my dear M. Vanel,” 
he said, will explain to you how I am situated.” 
Vanel began to tremble. ** Yesterday I wished to 
seU — ” 

Monseigneur has done more than wish to sell ; Mon*** 
seigneuT has sold.” 

“ Well, weU, that may be so ; but to-day I ask you, as 
ft favor, to restore me my word which I pledged you.” 
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“ I received your word as a perfect assurance that it 
would 1)0 kopt.’^ 

“ I know that ; and that is the reason why I now en- 
treat you, — do you understand me ? — I entreat you to 
restore it to mo.” 

Fouquot suddenly paused. The words I entreat you,” 
the force of which ho did not immediately perceive, seemed 
almost to choke him as he littered it. Aramis, still play- 
ing? with his knife, fixed a look upon Vanel which seemed 
to search the inmost recess of his heart. 

Vanel simply bowed as ho said, “ I am overcome, Mon- 
seigneur, at the honor you do me to consult me upon a 
matter of business which is already completed ; but — ” 

“Nay, do not say hut^ dear M. Vanel.” 

“ Alas ! Monseigneur, you see,” he said, as he opened 
a large pocket-book, “ I have brought the money with me, 
— the whole sum, I mean. And here, Monseigneur, is 
the contract of sale which I have just effected of a property 
belonging to my wife. The order is authentic in every 
way, the necessary signatures have been attached to it, 
and it is made payable at sight ; it is ready money. In 
one word, the affair is complete.” 

“My dear M. Vanel, there is not a matter of business 
in this world, however important it may be, which cannot 
be postponed in order to oblige—” 

“Certainly,” said Vanel, awkwardly. 

“To oblige a man who by that means might and 
would be made a devoted friend.” 

“ Certainly, Monseigneur.” 

“ And the more completely a friend, M. Vanel, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the service rendered, since 
the value of the service he had received would have been 
80 considerable. Well, what do you decide 1 ” 

Vanel preserved silence. In the mean time Aramis bad 
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continued his observations. YaneVs narrow face, his deeply 
sunk orbits, his arched eyebrows, had revealed to the Bishop 
of Vannes the type of an avaricious and ambitious charac- 
ter. Aramis’s mctliod was to oppose one passion by an- 
other. He saw Fouquet defeated, demoralized ; he threw 
himself into the contest with new weapons. “ Excuse me, 
Monseigneur,” he said ; “ you forget to show M. Vanel that 
his own interests are diametrically opposed to this renun- 
ciation of the sale.” 

Vanel looked at the bishop with astonishment ; he had 
hardly expected to find an auxiliary in him. Fouquet 
also paused to listen to the bishop. 

Do you not see,” continued Aramis, “ that M. Vanel, 
in order to purchase your appointment, has been obliged 
to sell a property which belongs to his wife 1 Well, that 
is no slight matter ; for one cannot displace fourteen or 
fifteen hundred thousand livrcs, as ho has done, without 
considerable loss and very serious inconvenience.” 

“Perfectly true,” said Vanel, wliose secret Aramis had 
with his keen-sighted gaze wrung from the bottom of his 
heart. 

“ Such embarrassments,” pursued Aramis, “ resolve 
themselves into expenses ; and when one has a large dis- 
bursement to make, expenses are to be considered.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Fouquet, who began to understand 
Aramis’s meaning. 

Vanel remained silent ; he, too, had understood him. 

Aramis observed his coldness of manner and his 
aijence. “ Very good,” he said to himself, “ you are 
waiting, I see, until you know the amount ; but do not 
fear 1 I shall send you such a dight of crowns that you 
cannot but capitulate on the spot.” 

“We must offer M. Vanel a hundred thousand crowns at 
once,” said Fouquet, carried away b}r bis ge^ems feelings. 
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The sum was a good one. A prince, even, would have 
been satisfied with such a bonus. A liundred thousand 
crowns at that period was the dowry of a king’s daughter. 

Vanel, however, did not move. 

‘‘ He is a rascal ! ” thought the bishop ; “ we must 
offer the five hundred thousand livres at once ! ” and he 
made a sign to Foiiquet. 

“You seem to have spent more than that, dear M. 
Vanel,” said the superintendent. “The price of money 
is enormous. You must have made a great sacrifice in 
selling your wife’s property. Well, what can I have been 
thinking ofl It is an order for five hundred thousand 
livres that I am about to sign for you , and even in that 
case I shall feel that I am greatly indebted to you.” 

There was not a single gleam of delight or desire on 
Vanel’s face, which remained impassive ; not a muscle of 
it changed in the slightest degree. Aramis cast a look of 
despair at Fouquet, and then, going straight up to Vanel 
and taking hold of him by the coat with the gesture used 
by men of high rank, be said : “ M. Vanel, it is neither 
the inconvenience, nor the displacement of your money, 
nor the sale of your wife’s property even, that you are 
thinking of at this moment ; it is something still more 
important. 1 can well understand it; so pay particular 
attention to what I am going to say.” 

“Yes, Monseignour,” Vanel replied, beginning to trem- 
ble. The fire in the eyes of the prelate scorched him. 

“ I offer you, therefore, in the superintendent’s name, 
not three hundred thousand livres, nor five hundred thou- 
sand, but a million. A million, — do you understand 
me 1 ” he added, as he shook him nervously. 

“ A million ! ” repeated Vanel, as pale as death. 

“ A million ; in other words, at the present rate of in- 
terest, an inoome of seventy thousand Jiyw I ” 
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'^Come, Monsieur,’* said Fouquet, “you can hardly 
refuse that. Answer ! Do you accept ] ” 

“ Impossible ! ” iniirmurecl Vanel. 

Aramis bit his lips, and something like a white cloud 
passed over Jiis face. That cloud indicated thunder. He 
still kept his hold on Vanel. “You have purchusod the 
appointment for fifteen hundred thousand livres, 1 think 1 
Well, wo will give you these fifteen hundred thousand 
livres; by paying M. Fouquet a visit, and shaking hands 
with him, you will have become a gaiiKU- of a million 
and a half. You get honor and profit at the same time, 
M. Vanel.” 

“ I cannot do it,” said Vanel, hoarsely. 

“ Very well,” replied Aramis, who had grasped Vanel 
so tightly by the coat that when he let go his hold Vanel 
staggered back a few paces, — “ very well ; one can now 
see clearly enough your object in coming here.” 

“Yea,” said Fouquet, “one can easily see that.” 

“ But — ” said Vanel, attempting to stand erect before 
the weakness of these two men of honor. 

“ The fellow presumes to speak ! ” said Aramis, with 
the tone of an emperor. 

“ Fellow 1 ” repeated VaneL 

“ The wretch, I meant to say,” added the prelate, who 
had now resumed his usual self-possession. “Come, 
Monsieur, produce your deed of sale ! You should have 
it there, in one of your pockets, already prepared, as an 
assassin holds his pistol or his dagger concealed under his 
cloak.” 

Vanel began to mutter something. 

“ Enough I ” cried Fouquet. “ Where is this deed ? ” 

Vanel tremblingly searched in his pockets , and as he 
drew out bis pocket-book, a paper fell out of it, while 
Vanel offered the other to Fouquet. Aramis pounced 
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upon the paper which had fallen out, the handwriting of 
wliich he recognized. 

I heg your pardon,” said Vanel ; ‘‘ that is a rough 
draught of the deed.” 

“1 see that very clearly,” retorted Aramis, with a smile 
more cutting than a lash of a whip would have been ; 
“ and whdt surprises me is that this draught is in 
M. Colbert's handwriting. Look, Monseigneur, look 1 ” 
And he handed the paper to Fouquet, who recognized 
the truth of his remark j for, covered with erasures, with 
inserted words, tlie margins filled with additions, this deed 
— an open proof of Colbert’s plot — bad just revealed 
everything to its unhappy victim. 

‘‘Well!” murmured Fouquet. 

Vanel, completely humiliated, seemed as if he were 
looking for some deep hole whore he could hide 
himself. 

“ Well 1 ” said Aramis, “ if your name were not Fou- 
quet, and if your enemy’s name were not Colbert, — if 
you had to deal only with this mean thief before you, I 
should say to you, ‘ Repudiate it ! ’ Such a proof as this 
absolves you from your word. But these fellows would 
think you were afraid ; they would fear you less than 
they do ; therefore sign, Monseigneur 1 ” and he held out 
a pen towards him. 

Fouquet pressed Aramis’s hand ; but instead of the 
deed which Vanel handed to him, he took the rough 
draught of it. 

“ No, not that paper,” said Aramis, hastily ; “ this is 
the one. The other is too precious a document for you 
to part with.” 

“ No, no I ” replied Fouquet. " I will sign upon the 
paper of M. Colbert ; and I write, ‘ The writing is ap- 
proved.'” He then signed, and said, “Here it isi M. 
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Vanel ; ” and the Litter seized the paper, laid down his 
money, and was about to retreat. 

One moment ! said Aramis. “ Are you quite sure 
the exact amount is tliere 1 It ouglit to be counted over, 
M. Vanel, particularly since it is money which M. Col- 
bert presents to the ladies. Ah, that worthy M. Colbert 
is not so generous as M. Fouquct !” and Aramis, spelling 
every word, every letter of the order to pay, distilled his 
wrath and his contempt, drop by drop, u])on the miserable 
wretch, who liad to submit to this torture lor a quarter of 
an hour. lie was then dismissed, not in words, but by a 
gesture, as one dismisses a beggar or discliargcis a menial. 

As soon as Vanel had gone, the minister and the prelate, 
their eyes fixed on each other, remained silent for a few 
moments. 

“ Well,” said Aramis, the first to break the silence, “ to 
what can that man be compared, who, entering into a con- 
flict with an enemy armed from head to foot, thirsting for 
his life, strips himself, throws down his arms, and sends 
kisses to his adversary] Good faith, M. Fouquet, is a 
weapon which scoundrels very frequently make use of 
against men of honor, and it answers their purpose. Men 
of honor ought in their turn, also, to make use of bad faith 
against such scoundrels. You would soon see how strong 
they would become without ceasing to bo men of honor.” 

It would bo rascally conduct,” replied Fouquet. 

“ Not at all ; it would be merely coquetting or playing 
with the truth. And now, since you have finished with 
this Vanel, since you have deprived yourself of the hap- 
piness of confounding him by repudiating your word, and 
since you have given up, to be used against yourself, the 
only weapon which can ruin us — ” 

** My dear friend,” said Fouquet, mournfully, “ you are 
like the teacher /Of philosophy whom La Fontaine was toll- 
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ing us about the other day : he saw a child drowning, and 
began to read him a lecture divided into three heads.” 

Aramis smiled as be said, “ Philosophy, — yes , teacher, 
— yes ; a drowning child, — yes , but a child that can be 
saved, — you shall «^ee. And, first of all, let us talk about 
business.” Foiiquot looked at him with an air of aston- 
ishment. “Did you not some time ago speak to me 
about an idea you had of giving a fete at Vaux?” 

“ Oh,” said Foinpiet, “ that was vvdiou affairs were 
flourishing ! ” 

“ A I Ixdicvo, to which the king, without prompt- 
ing, invited himself?” 

“ No, no, my dear prelate ; a fi*ie to which M. Colbcit 
advised the king to invite himself!’* 

“ Ah I exactly , as it would be a file of so costly a 
chameter that you would be ruined in giving it?” 

“ Precisely so. In other trines, as I said just now, I 
had a kind of pride in showing iny enemies the fruitful- 
ness of my resources ; I felt it a point of honor to strike 
them with amazement, in creating millions under circuui- 
stances where they had imagined nothing but bankrupt- 
cies possible. Put at the present day 1 am arranging my 
accounts with the State, with the king, with myself ; and 
1 must now become a mean, stingy man. 1 shall be able 
to prove to the world that I can act or operate with my 
deniers as I used to do with my bags of pistoles ; and 
beginning to-morrow', niy equipages shall be sold, my 
houses mortgaged, my expenses contracted*” 

“ Beginning with to-morrow,” interrupted Aramis, qui- 
*‘you will occupy yourself, without the slightest 
delay, with your fete at Vaux, which must hereafter be 
spoken of with tlie most magnificent productions of your 
most prosperous days.” 

^ You are mad, Chevalier d’Herblay.” 
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T ? You do not think that.” 

What do you mean, then 1 Do you not know that a 
fi^te at Vaux, of the very simplest possible character^ would 
cost four or five millions 1 ” 

I do not speak of a /rie of the very simplest possible 
character, my dear superintendent.^' 

“ But since the /cte is to be given to the king,” replied 
Pouquet, who misunderstood Aramis's idea, it cannot be 
simple.” 

“ Just so ; it ought to be on a scale of the most un- 
bounded magnificence.” 

In that cose 1 shall have to spend ten or twelve 
millions.” 

“ You shall spend twenty if you require it,” said Aramis, 
calmly. 

“ Where shall I get them ? ' exclaimed Fouquet. 

“ That is my affair, Monsieur the Superintendent ; and 
do not be uneasy for a moment about it. The money will 
be placed at once at your disposal, sooner than you will 
have arranged the plans of your fiteJ* 

“ Chevalier ! Chevalier ! ” said Fouquet, giddy with 
amazement, ” w'hitbor are you hurrying me 1 ” 

^‘Across the gulf into which you were about to fall,” 
replied the Bishop of Vannes. “ Take hold of my cloak 
and throw fear aside ! ” 

“ Why did you not kdl me that sooner, Aramis ? There 
was a day when with only one million you could havo 
saved me.” 

“ While to-day I can give you twenty,” said the prelate.. 
“ Such is the case, however. The reason is very simple. 
On the day you speak of I had not ^t my disposal the 
million which yon needed, while now 1 can easily pro* 
cure the twenty millions we require.” 

** May Heaven hear you, and save me ! ” 
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Aram is smiled, with the singular expression habitual 
with him. “ Heaven nov(‘r fails to hoar me,” he said , 
** perhaps because I pray with a loud voice.” 

I abandon myself to you unreservedly,” Fouquct 
murmured. 

No, no ; I do not understand it in that manner. Tt 
is I who am entirely at your service. Therefore you, wdio 
have the clearest, the most delicate, and the most ingenious 
miml, — you shall have entire control over the fCte, even 
to the very smallest details. Only — 

** Only 1 '* said Fouquct, as a man accustomed to appre- 
ciate the value of a parenthesis. 

“ Well, then, leaving the entire invention of the details 
to you, I shall reserve to myself a general superintendence 
over the execution.” 

In what way 1 

“ I mean that you will make of me, on that day, a 
major-dorno, a soit of inspector-general, or factotum, — 
somelliing between a captain of the guard and managei 
or steward. I will look after the people, and wdll keej) 
the keys of the doors. You will give your orders, of 
course j but will give them to no one but to me. They 
will pass through my lips, to reach those for whom tliey 
are intended, — you understand ? 

“ No, I do not understand.” 

“ But you agree 1 ” 

“ Of course, of course, my friend.” 

“ That is all I care about, then. Thanks ; and now go 
and prepare your list of invitations.” 

“ Whom shall I invite 1 ” 

” Every one,” 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR THINKS IT IS NOW TIME TO 
RETURN TO THE VICOMTE DE BIIAGELONNE. 

Our readers have observed in this history the adventuree 
of the new and of the past ^^cneration unrolled, as it were, 
side by side. To the former, th(» rofl(*( tion of the glory 
of earlier years, the experience of the bitter things of this 
world ; to the former, also, the peace which takes posses- 
sion of the heart, and the healing of tlie scars which were 
formerly deep and painful wounds. To the latter, the 
conflicts of love and vanity, hitter disappointments and 
inelFablo delights, — life instead of memory. If any 
variety has been presented to the reader in the different 
episodes of this tale, it is to be attributed to the numerous 
shades of color which are presented on this double palette, 
where two pictures are seen side by side, mingling and 
harmonizing their severe and pleasing tones. The repose 
of the emotions of the one is found in the midst of the 
emotions of the other. After having talked reason with 
older heads, one likes to share in the wildness of young 
people. Therefore, if the threads of this story do not 
seem very intimately to connect the chapter we are now 
writing with that we have just written, we do not intend 
to give ourselves any more thought or trouble about it 
than Ruysdael took in painting an autumn sky after 
having finished a spring-time scene. We wish our readers 
to do as much, and to resume liaoul de Bragelonne’s story 
the very place where our last sketch left him, 
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In a state of frenzy and dismay, — or rather without 
reason, without will, without purpose, — Raoul fled heed- 
lessly away after the scene in La Valliere’s room; The 
king, Montalais, Louise, that chamber, that strange exclu- 
sion, Louise’s grief, Montalais’s terror, the king’s wrath, — 
all seemed to iiuli(‘ato some misfortune. But whatl He 
had arrived from London because he had been told of the 
existence of a danger, and at once this danger showed 
itself. Was not that sufficient for a lover ] Certainly it 
was ; but it was insufficient for a pure and upright heart 
such as his. And yet Kaoul did not seek for explanations 
in the quarter where all jealous or less timid lovers would 
have sought them. He did not go straightway to his 
mistress, and say, “ T.<ouisp, is it true that you love me no 
longer] Is it true that you love another ] ’’ Full of cour- 
age, full of friendshij), as he was full of love; a religious 
observer of his word, and believing the words of others, 
— Raoul said within himself, “ G niche wrote to put me on 
my guard ; Guiclio knows something ; I will go and ask 
Ouicho what be knows, and tell him what I have seen.” 

The journey was not a long one. Guiche, who had 
been brought from Fontainebleau to Paris within the last 
two days, was beginning to recover from his wound, and to 
walk about a little in his room. He uttered a cry of joy 
as ho saw liaoiil enter his apartment with the eagerness 
of friendship. Raoul uttered a cry of grief on seeing De 
Guiche so pale, so thin, so melancholy. A few words, and 
a simple gesture which De Guiche made to put aside Raoul’s 
arm, w'ere sufficient to inform the latter of the truth. 

Ah ! so it is,'’ said Raoul, seating himself beside his 
friend ; one loves and dies.” 

** No, no, not dies,” replied Guiche, smiling, ** since I 
am now recovering, and sincei too^ I can press you in my 
l^rws.” 
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•' Ah ! I understand.” 

*• And I understand you too. You fancy I am un- 
nappy, Raoul?” 

« Alas ! ” 

No ; I am the happiest of men. My body suffers, 
but not my mind or my heart. If you only know — 
Oh, I am, indeed, the very happiest of men ! ” 

** So much the better,” replied Raoul ; so much the 
better, provided it lasts.” 

“It id over. I have had enough happiness to last me 
to my dying day, Raoul.” 

“ I have no doubt you have had ; but she — ” 

“Listen! I love her, because — But you are not lis- 
tening to me.” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Your mind is preoccupied.” 

“ Well, yes ; your health, in the first place — ” 

“ It is not that.” 

“My dear friend, you would be wrong, I think, to 
ask me any questions, — you ! ” and he laid so much 
weiglit upon the “you” that ho completely enlightened 
his friend upon the nature of the evil and the difficulty of 
remedying it. 

“ You say that, Raoul, on account of what I wrote to 
you.” 

“ Certainly, We will talk over that matter a little 
wlien you shall have finished telling me of all your own 
pleasures and pains.” 

“ My dear friend, I am entirely at your service now.” 

“ Thank you. 1 have hurried, I have flown here, — I 
came here from London in half the time the government 
couriers usually take. ’Now, tell me, my dear friend, what 
did you want ? ” 

“ Nothing whatever, but to igake you cojue,” 
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** Well, then, T am here.” 

All is quite right, then.” 

** There is still something else, I imagine 1 ” 

No, indeed.” 

“De Quiche!” 

Upon my honor ! ” 

You cannot possibly have crushed all my hopes sc 
violently, or have exposed me to being disgraced by the 
king for my return, which is in disobedience of his orders, 
— you cannot, in short, have planted jealousy in my heart, 
merely to say to me, ‘ It is all right, sleep quietly ! * ” 

I do not say to you, Raoul, * Sleep quietly 1 * But 
pray understand me, I never will, nor can I indeed, 
tell you anything else.” 

** Oh, my friend, for whom do you take mel ” 

“ What do you moan ? ” 

“ If you know anything, why conceal it from me ? If 
you do not know anything, why did you warn me 1 ” 

“ True, tnie ! I was very wrong, and I regret having 
done so, Raoul. It seems nothing to write to a friend 
and say, * Gome ; ’ but to have this friend face to face, to 
feel him tremble and breathlessly wait to hear what one 
hardly dare tell him — ” 

“ Dare ! I have courage enough, if you have not,” 
exclaimed Raoul, in despair. 

“ See how unjust you are, and how soon you forget 
you have to do with a poor wounded fellow, — the half 
of your heart I Calm yourself, Raoul ! I said to you, 
‘ Come ; ’ you are here. Ask nothing further of the un- 
happy De Quiche.” 

*^You summoned me in the hope that I should see 
with my own eyes, did you not 7 Nay, do not hesitate, 
for I have seen all.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Oe Gqichei 
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*' Or at least I thought — ** 

“There now, you see you are not sure. But if you 
have any doubt, my poor friend, what remains for me 
to dor* 

“ I have seen Louise agitated, Montalais in a state of 
bewilderment, the king — ” 

“The kiiigl“ 

“ Yes. You turn your head aside. The danger is 
there, the evil is there ! tell me, is it not so, — it is the 
kingl” 

“ I say nothing.” 

“ Oh, you say a thousand upon a thousand times more 
than nothing ! Give me facts ! for pity’s sake, give me 
luoofs ! My friend, the only friend 1 have, speak ! My 
heart is crushed, wounded to death ; I am dying from 
despair.” 

“ If that really be so, my dear Raoul,” replied De 
Guiche, “you relieve me from my difficulty, and I will 
tell you all, sure that I can tell you nothing but what is 
consoling, compared to the despair in which I now see 
you.” 

“ Go on, go on I I am listening.” 

“ Well, then, I can only tell you what you can learn 
from the first-comer.” 

“ From the first-comer 1 It is talked about 1 ” cried 
Raoul. 

“ Before you say people talk about it, learn what it is 
that people can talk about. 1 assure you, solemnly, that 
people only talk about what may in truth be very inno- 
cent; perhaps a walk — ” 

“ Ah ! a walk with the king ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly, a walk with the king ; and I believe 
the king has very frequently before taken walks with 
ladies, without on that account — ” 
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“You would not have written to me, shall I say 
again, if there had been nothing unusual in this 
promenade ? ” 

“ J know that while the storm lasted, it would have 
been far better if the king had taken shelter somewhere 
else than to have remained with his head uncovered be- 
fore La Valliere ; but — 

“ Butr' 

“ The king is so courteous ! ” 

“ Ob, De Guicbe, De Guiche, you are killing me ! ” 

“ Do not let us talk any more, then." 

“ Nay ; lot us continue. This walk was followed by 
others, 1 suppose ? ” 

“No — I mean yes ; there was the adventure of the 
oak, I think. But 1 know nothing about the matter at 
all.” Eaoul rose ; De Guiche endeavored to imitate him, 
notwithstanding his weakness. “Well, I will not add 
another word ; I have said either too much or not 
enough. Let others give you further information if they 
will, or if they can ; my duty was to warn you, and 
that I have done. Watch over your own affairs now, 
yourself! ” 

“ Question others 1 Alas ! you are no true friend to 
speak to me in that manner,” said the young man, in utter 
distress. “ The first man I shall question may be either 
evilly disposed or a fool, — if the former, he will tell me a 
lie to torment me ; if the latter, he will do still worse. 
Ah ! De Guiche, Do Guiche, before two hours are ovet, I 
shall have been told ten falsehoods, and shall have as 
many duels on my hands. Save me, then ! Is it not best- 
to know one’s whole misfortune ? ” 

“ But I know nothing, I tell you. I was wounded, in 
a fever ; my senses were gone, and I have only effaced 
impressions of it all. But there is no roastm why we. 
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fihould search very far, when the very man we want is 
close at hand. Is not D’Artagnan your friend?” 

“ Oh, true, true ! ” 

“ Go to him, then. He will throw liglit on the subject 
and without seeking to injure your eyes.*’ 

At this moment a lackey entered the room. ‘‘What 
is it 1 ” said De Guiche. 

“ Some one is waiting for Monseigneur in the Cabinet 
des Porcelain es.” 

“Very well. Will you excuse me, my dear Haoul? I 
am so proud since I have been able to walk again.” 

“ I would offer you my arm, Do Guiche, if I did not 
guess that the person in question is a lady.” 

“ I believe so,” said De Guiche, smiling, as he quitted 
Raoul. 

Raoul remained motionless, absorbed, overwhelmed, like 
the miner upon wluun a vault has just fallen in : he is 
wounded, liis life-blood is welling fast, liis thoughts are 
confused ; he endeavors to recover himsejf, and to save 
his life and his reason. A few minutes were all Raoul 
needed to dissipate the bewildering sensations which had 
been occasioned by these two revelations. lie had already 
recovered the thread of his ideas, wlien suddenly through 
the door ho fancied he recognized Montalais’s voice in the 
Cabinet des Porcelaines. “ She ! ” lie cried, “ Yes ; it is 
indeed her voice ! Oh 1 liero is a woman who can tell me 
the truth ; but shall I question her here ? She conceals 
herself even from me ; she is coming, no doubt, from 
Madame. I will see her in her own apartment. She will 
explain her alarm, her flight, the strange manner in which 
I was driven out ; she will tell me all that, — after M. 
d’Artagnan, who knows everything, shall have given me 
frissh strength and courage. Madame — a coquette, T fear, 
and yet a coquette who js herself in love — has her 
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moments of kindness ; a coquette who is as capricious and 
uncertain as life or deaths hut who causes De Guiche to say 
that he is the happiest of men. He at least is lying on 
roses.” And so he hastily quitted the count’s apartments ; 
and reproaching himself as he went for having talked of 
nothing but his own affairs to De Guiche, he arrived at 
D’Artagnan’s quarters. 
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CHAPTER LVIll. 

BRAGELONNE CONTINUES HIS INgUlBlES. 

The captain was sitting buried in liis leathern arm-chair, 
his spur fixed in the floor, his sword between his legs, and 
was occupied in reading a groat number of letters, as he 
twisted his mustache. D'Artagnan uttered a welcome 
full of pleasure when ho perceived his friend’s son. 

Ilaoul, my boy,” he said, by what lucky accident does 
it happen that the king has recalled youl” 

These words did not sound over-agreeably in the young 
man’s ears, who as he seated himself replied, “ Upon my 
word, I cannot tell you ; all that I know is that I have 
come back.” 

** Hum 1 ” said D’Artagnan, folding up his letters and 
directing a look full of meaning at him. ** What do you 
say, my boy ? — that the king has not recalled you, and 
that you have returned 1 1 do not at all understand 
that.” 

Baoul was already pale enough, and he began to turn 
his hat round and round in his hand with an air of 
constraint. 

** What the deuce is the matter, that you look as you 
do, and what makes you so dumb 1 ” said the captain. 

Do people catch that fashion in England ? 1 have been 
in England, and came back again as lively as a chafl&nch. 
Will you not say something i ” 

** I have too much to say.’’ 

Ah ! ah ! how b your fatherl ” 

VOL. 111.^36 
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“ Forgive me, my dear friend ; I was going to ask yoU 
that.” 

D’Artagnan increased the sharpness of his penetrating 
gaze, which no secret was capable of resisting, “ You are 
unhapj)y about something,” he saiil, 

I am, indeed ; and you know very well what, M. 
d'Artagnan.*' 

“I?” 

‘‘Of course. Nay, do not pretend to he astonished.” 

“ I am not pretending to be astonished, my friend.” 

“ Dear captain, I know very wtII that in all trials of 
finmcy as well as in all trials of strength, I sliall bo beaten 
by you. You can see that at the present moment I am 
an idiot, a fool. I have neither head nor arm ; do not 
despise, but help me. In a few words, I am the most 
wretched of living beings.” 

“ Oh I oh ! why that ? ” inquired D’Artagnan, unbuck- 
ling his bolt and softening the ruggedness of his smile. 

“ Because Mademoiselle de la Valli6re is deceiving me.” 

“ She is deceiving you 1 ” said D’Artagnan, not a muscle 
of whose face liad moved. “ Those are big words. Who 
makes use of them ? ” 

“Every one.” 

“ Ah ! if every one says so, there must be some truth in 
it, 1 begin to believe there is fire when I see the smoke. 
It is ridiculous, perhaps, but so it is.” 

“Therefore you do believe?” exclaimed Bragelonne, 
quickly. 

“ I never mix tnyself up in affairs of that kind \ you. 
know that very well.” 

“ What ! not for a friend, for a son ? ” 

“ Exactly. If you were a stranger, I should tell you — 
I should tell yon nothing at all. How is Forthos, do you 
know ? ” 
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"Monsieur/* cried Raoul, pressing D*Artagnau*s hand, 
" I entreat you, in the name of the fiieudship you have 
vowed to my father!” 

“The douce take it, you are really ill — from curiosity.” 

" No, it is not from curiosity ; it is from love.’* 

“Good ! Another grand word! If you were really in 
love, my dear Raoul, you would be very different.** 

“ What do you mean 1 ** 

“ I mean that if you were so deeply in love that I could 
believe I was addressing myself to your heart — But it 
is impossible.** 

“ I tell you I love Louise to distraction.” 

D’Artagnan could read to the very bottom of the young 
man's heart. 

“ Impossible, I tell you,** he said. “ You are like all 
young men, — you are not in love, you are out of your 
senses.” 

“ Well, suppose it were only that ?” 

“No sensible man ever succeeded in making much of a 
brain when the head was turned. 1 have lost my bearings 
ill the same way a hundred times in my life. You would 
listen to mo, but you would not hear me j you would hear, 
but you would not understand me ; you would understand, 
but you would not obey me.*’ 

“ Oh, try, try 1 ** 

“ I say more. Even if I were unfortunate enough to 
know something, and foolish enough to communicate it to 
you — You are my friend, you say 1 *’ 

“ Indeed, yes.” 

“ Very good. I should quarrel with you. You would 
never forgive me for having destroyed your illusion, as 
people say of love-affairs.” 

"M. d’Artagnan, you know all; and yet you plunge 
Oje in perplexity, in despair, in deatUt” 
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There, there ! ” 

“ I never complain, as you kno^ ; hut as Heaven and 
my father would never forgive me for blowing out my 
brains, I will go and get the firtst person I meet to give 
mo the information which you withhold ; I will tell him 
he lies, and — ” 

** And you will kill him? A fine affair that would be! 
So much the better. What should I care for it? Kill 
my boy, kill, if it can give you any pleasure. It is ex- 
actly like a man with the toothache, who keeps on saying, 

‘ Oh, what torture I am suffering ! I could bite iron.’ My 
answer always is, ‘ Bite, my friend, bite ; the tooth will 
remain all the same.*” 

“I shall not kill any one, Monsieur,” said Eaoul, 
gloomily. 

“ Yes, yes ; you fellows of to-day put on those airs. 
Instead of killing, you will get killed yourself, I suppose 
you mean ? Very fine indeed ! How much I should 
regret you! I should say all day long: 'Ah! what i 
high-flown sim])leton that Bragelonnc was, — doubly an 
ingrate ! I have passed my whole life almost in teaching 
him how to bold bis sword properly, and the silly fellow 
has got himself spitted like a lark.’ Go, then, Eaoul, go 
and get yourself disposed of, if you like. I don’t know 
who taught you logic ; but, God damn me, — as the Eng- 
lish say, — whoever it was, Monsieur, has stolen your 
father’s money.” 

Raoul buried his face in his liands, murmuring, No, 
no ; I have not a single friend in the world 1 ” 

“ Oh, hah ! ” said I)* Artagnan. 

“ I meet with nothing but raillery or indifterence.” 

“Idle fancies. Monsieur! I do not laugh at you, al- 
though I am a Gascon. And as for being indifferent, if I 
§0 I should hs^v^ sent you to th© devils a c^uarter 
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of au hour ago ; for you would sadden a man who was wild 
with joy, and would kill one who was sad. How now, 
young man ! Do you wish me to <li9gU8t you with the girl 
to whom you are attached, and to teach you to execrate 
women, who are the honor and happiness of human lifel^* 
“ Oh, tell me, Monsieur, and I will bless you ! ** 

“ Do you think, my dear fellow, that I can liave 
crammed into my brain all that business about the car- 
penter and the painter and the staircase and the por- 
trait, and a hundred other tales to sleep ovcrl” 

“ A carpenter ! what do you mean \ ” 

“ Upon my word, 1 don't know. Some one told me 
there was a carpenter who made au opening through a 
floor.” 

' In La Valliere’s room ? ” 

“ Oh, I don^t know where ! ” 

“In the king's apartment, perhaps 1 ” 

“ Of course ! If it were in the king's apartment, I 
should tell you, I suppose.” 

“ 111 whose room, tlicii 1 ” 

“ I have told you for the last hour that I know nothing 
of the whole affair.” 

“ But the painter, then, — the portrait ] ” 

“ It seems that the king wished to have the portrait of 
one of the ladies belonging to the court.” 

“ La Valliere's ? ” 

“Why, you seem to have only that name in your 
mouth! Who spoke to you of La Valliere?” 

“ If it be not her portrait, then, why do you suppose 
it would concern me 1 ” 

“I do not suppose it will concern you. But you ask 
me all sorts of questions, and I answer you ; you wish to 
know the current scandal, and I tell you. Make the best 
you can of it ! ” 
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l^aoul struck his forehead with his hand, in utter 
despair. It will kill me ! ” he said. 

“ So you have said already.” 

“ Yes, you 're right ; ” and he made a step or two as if 
he were going to leave. 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“To find some one who will tell me the truth.” 

“ Who is thatl ” 

“ A woman.” 

“ Mademoiselle de la Valliere herself, T suppose you 
mean ? ” said D Artagnan, with a smile. “ Ah, a famous 
idea that ! You wish to be consoled by some one, and 
you will be so at onco. She will tell you nothing ill of 
herself, of course. So be off ! ” 

“ You are mistaken, Monsieur,” replied Raoul ; “ the wo- 
man I mean will tell me all the evil she possibly can.” 

Moiitalais, I ’ll wager.” 

“Yes, Montalais.” 

“ Ab ! her friend, — a woman who in that capacity 
will exaggerate all that is either bad or good in the 
matter. Do not talk to Montalais, my good Raoul” 

“ You have some reason for wishing me not to talk with 
Montalais ? ” 

“ Well, I admit it. And, in point of fact, why should 
I play with you as a cat does with a poor mouse 1 You 
distress me, — you do indeed. And if I wish you not to 
speak to Montalais just now, it is because you will be 
betmying your secret, and people will take advantage of 
it. Wait, if you can I” 

“I cannot.” 

“ So much the worse. Why, you see, Raoul, if I ba() 
an idea — but I have not got one.” 

“ Promise that you will pity me, my friend, — that is all 
I need, — and leave me to get out of the affaii by myself.” 
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“Oh, yes, indeed, in order that you may get deeper 
into the mire ! A capital idea, truly ! Go and sit down 
at that table and take a pen in your hand.” 

“What for?” 

“ To write to ask Montalais to give you an interview.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Raoul, snatching eagerly at the pen which 
the captain held out to him. 

Suddenly the door opened ; and one of the musketeers, 
approaching D’Artagnan, said, “ Captain, Mademoiselle de 
Montalais is hero, and wishes to speak to you.” 

‘‘To me?” murmured D’Artagnan. “ Ask her to come 
in. I shall soon sec,” he said to himself, “ whether she 
wishes to speak to me or not.” 

The cunning captain was quite right in his suspi- 
cions ; for as soon as Montalais entered, she exclaimed, 
“ Oh, Monsieur ! Monsieur ! — I beg your pardon, M. 
d’Artagnan.” 

“ Oh, I forgive you. Mademoiselle,” said D*Artagnan ; 
“ I know that at my ago those who look for me have 
great need of me,” 

“ I was looking for M. de Bragelonne,” replied 
Montalais. 

“ How very fortunate that is ! He was looking for 
you too. Raoul, will you accompany Mademoiselle 
Montalais ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” 

“Co along, then,” he said, as ho gently pushed Raoul 
out of the cabinet ; and then taking hold of Montalais’s 
hand, he said in a low voice, “ Be kind towards him ; 
spare him, and spare her too, if you can.” 

Ah ! ” she said in the same tone of voice, “ it is not I 
who will speak to him.” 

“Who, then?” 

“ It is Madame who has sent for him.” 
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“ Very good,” cried D’Artagnan ; ** it is Madame, is iti 
In an hoiir^s time, then, the poor fellow will ho cured.” 

“ Or else dead,” said Moutalais, in a voice full of com- 
passion. Adieu, M. d*Artagnan ! ” she said ; and she ran 
to join Itaoul, who was waiting for her at a little distance 
from the door, very much puzzled and uneasy at the dia- 
logue, which promised no good to him. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

TWO JEALOUSIES. 

Lovers are very tender towards everything which concerns 
the person with whom they are in love, liaoul no sooner 
found himself alone with Montalais than he kissed her hand 
with rapture. “ There, there,” said the young girl, sadly, 
“ you are throwing your kisses away ; I will guarantee 
that they will not bring you back any interest.” 

“How so? Why? Will you explain to me, my dear 
Aure ? ” 

“ Madame will explain everything to you. I am going 
to take you to her apartments.’^ 

“ Whatl” 

“ Silence ! and throw aside your wild and savage looks. 
The windows here have eyes ; the walls have ears. Have 
the kindness not to look at me any longer; be good 
enough to speak to me aloud of the rain, of the fine 
weather, and of the charms of England.” 

“ At all events — ” interrupted Raoul. 

“ I toll you, I warn you, that somewhere, I know not 
where, Madame is sure to have eyes and ears open. I am 
not very desirous, you can easily believe, to be dismissed 
or thrown into the Bastille. Let us talk, 1 tell you ; or 
rather, do not let us talk at all.” 

Baoul clinched his hands, and assumed the look and 
gait of a man of courage, but of a man of courage on his 
^y to the torture. Montalais, glancing in every direc- 
tion, walking along with an easy swinging gait, and hold- 
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ing up lier head pertly in the air, preceded him to 
Madame’s apartments, where lie was at once introduced. 
“ Well,” he thought, this day will pass away without my 
learning anything. De Guiche had too much coDsideratioii 
for my feelings. He has no doubt an understanding with 
Madame ; and both of them, by a friendly plot, have 
agreed to postpone the solution of the problem. Why 
have I not here a good enemy, — that serpent De Wardes, 
for instance ? That he would bite is very likely ; but I 
should not hesitate any more. To hesitate, to doubt, — 
better by far to die ! ’* 

Raoul was in Madame's presence. Henrietta, more 
charming than ever, was half lying, half reclining in her 
arm-chair, her little feet upon an embroidered velvet 
cushion ; she was playing with a little kitten with long 
silky fur, which was biting her lingers and hanging by 
the lace of her collar, 

Madame was thinking; she was thinking profoundly.. 
It required both Montalais’s aud Raoul’s voice to disturb 
her from her reverie. 

Your Highness sent for me 1 ” repeated Raoul. 

Madame shook her head, as if she were just awakening, 
and then said : “ Good-morning, M. de Bragclonne. Yes, I 
sent for you. So you have returned from England ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame, and I am at your royal Highness’s 
commands.” 

** Thank you. Leave us, Montalais ! ” and the latter 
immediately left the room. 

You have a few minutes to give me, M. de Bragelonne, 
have you not? ” 

‘‘All my life is at your royal Highness’s disposal,” 
Raoul returned, with respect, guessing that there was 
something serious under all these outward courtesies of 
Madame ; nor was be displeased, indeed, to observe thf 
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Bdriousneas of her manner, feeling persuaded that there 
was some sort of afliiiity between Madanie’s sentiments 
and his own. In feet, every one at court of any percep- 
tion at all well knew the capricious fancy and absurd des- 
potism of the princess's singular character. Madame had 
been flattered beyond all bounds by the king’s attentions ; 
she had made herself talked about ; she had inspired the 
queen witli that mortal jealousy which is the gnawing 
worm at the root of every woman’s happiness. Madame, 
in a word, in her attempts to cure a wounded pride, had 
found ‘that her heart had become deeply and passionately 
attached. 

We know what Madame had done to recall Raoul, who 
had been sent out of the way by Louis XIV. Raoul did 
not know of her letter to Charles IJ., although D’Artagnan 
had guessed its contouts. Who will undertake to account 
for that seemingly inexplicable mixture of love and vanity, 
that passionate tenderness of feeling, that prodigious du- 
plicity of conduct] No one can, indeed ; not even the bad 
angel who kindles the love of coquetry in the heart of 
woman. 

M. de Bragelonne,” said the princess, after a moment's 
pause, have you returned satisfied 1 ” 

Bragelonne looked at Madame Henrietta, and seeing 
how pale she was, from what she was keeping back, from 
what she was burning to disclose, replied : Satisfied Y 
What is there for me to be satisfied or dissatisfied about, 
Madame 9 ” 

But what are those things with which a man of your 
age and of your appearance is usually either satisfied or 
dissatisfied 9 ” 

** How eager she is ! ” thought Raoul, terrified. ** What 
is it that she is going to breathe into my heart T' and 
ihoDi frightened at what she might possibly he going to 
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tell him, and wishing to ])ut off tlie moment so wished 
for but so dreadful, when he should learn all, he replied, 
“ I left behind me, Madame, a dear friend in good health, 
and on my return I find him very ill.’’ 

You refer to M. de Giiiche,” replied Madame Henri- 
etta, with the most imperturbable self-possession ; “ 1 have 
heard he is n very dear friend of yours.” 

He is, indeed, Madame.” 

“ Well, it is quite true he has been wounded ; but he is 
better now. Oh, M. de Guiche is not to bo pitied I ” she 
said hurriedly ; and tlicn, recovering herself, added, But 
has he anything to complain of? Has he complained of 
anything ? Is there any cause of grief or sorrow with 
which we are not acquainted ? ” 

“ I allude oidy to his wound, Madame.” 

“ So much the better, then , for in other respects M. de 
Guiche seems to be very happy, — lie is always in very 
high spirits. I am sure that you, M. do Bragelonne, 'would 
far prefer to bo, like him, wounded only in the body, •— 
for what, indeed, is such a wound, after all ? ” 

Euoul started. “Alas!” he said to himself, “she is 
returning to it.” He made no reply. 

“ What did you say ? ” she inquired. 

“ I did not say anything, Madame.” 

“ You did not say anything. You disapprove of my ob- 
servation, then. You are perfectly satisfied, I suppose ? ” 
llaoul approached closer to her. “ Madame,” he said, 
“ your royal Highness wishes to say sometliiiig to me, and 
your instinctive kindness and generosity of disposition in- 
duce you to be careful and considerate as to your manner 
of conveying it. Will your royal Highness throw this 
kind forbearance aside ? I am strong, and 1 am listening.” 

“ Ah 1 ” replied Henrietta, “ what do you understand^ 
then?” 
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That which your royal Highnesa wishes lue to undeiv 
stand/' said Raoul, trembling, notwithstanding his com- 
mand over biinsolf, as he pronounced these words. 

“ In poiut of fact/’ murmured the princess, “ it seems 
cruel ; but since I have begun — ” 

^^Yes, Madame, since your Highness has deigned to 
begin, will you deign to finish — " 

Henrietta rose hurriedly, and walked a few paces up 
and down her room. “ What did M. de Guiche tell you ? " 
she said suddenly. 

“ Nothing, Madame.” 

“ Nothing ! Did he say nothing ? Ah, how well I 
recognize him in that ! ” 

No doubt he wished to spare me.” 

“ And that is what friends call friendship. But surely 
M. d’Artagiian, whom you have just left, must have told 
you.” 

No more than De Guiche, Madame." 

Henrietta made a gesture full of impatience, as she said. 
At least, you know all that the court has known ) ” 

** I know nothing at all, Madame.” 

“ Not the scene in the storm 1 ” 

“ Not tlio scene in the storm.” 

“ Not the in the forest 1 ” 

Not the tete-^tcte in the forest.” 

“ Nor the fliglit to Chaillot ? ” 

Raoul, whose head drooped like the flower which has 
been cut down by the sickle, made an almost superhuman 
effort to smile as he replied with the greatest gentleness : 
** 1 have had the honor to tell your royal Highness that I 
am absolutely ignorant of everything, — that 1 am a poor 
unremembered outcast, who has this moment arrived from 
England. There have been so many stormy waves be- 
tween myself and those whom 1 left behind me here, that 
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the rumor of none of the circumstances your Highness 
refers to has been able to reach me.” 

Henrietta was affected by his extreme pallor, his gen- 
tleness, and his great courage. The principal feeling in 
her heart at that moment was an eager desire to hear the 
nature of the remembrance which the poor lover retained 
of her who had made him suffer so much. M. de Brage- 
lonne,” she said, “ that which your friends have refused to 
do, I will do for you, whom I like and esteem, I will he 
your friend. You hold your head high, as a man of honor 
should do ; and I sliould regret that you should have to 
bow it down under ridicule, and in a few days, it may be, 
under contempt.” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed Raoul, perfectly livid. Has it 
already gone so far ? ” 

“ If you do not know,” said the princess, “ I see that 
you guess ; yon were affianced, I believe, to Mademoiselle 
do la Vallierer’ 

** Yes, Madame.” 

“ By that right, then, you deserve to be warned about 
her, as some day or other I shall be obliged to dismiss 
her from my service — ” 

** Dismiss La Valliere I ” cried Bragelonne. 

Of course I Do you suppose that I shall always be 
accessible to the tears and protestations of the king) No, 
no ; my house shall no longer be made a convenience for 
such practices. But you tremble ! ” 

No, Madame, no,” said Bragelonne, making an effort 
over himself. “ I thought I should have died just now ; 
that was all. Y’our royal Highness did me the honor to 
say that the king wept and implored you — ” 

** Yes ; but in vain,” returned the princess, who then 
related to Raoul the scene that took place at Chaillot^ and 
the king’s despair on bis retumt She told him of bis izt* 
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duIgeliCe to herself, and the terrible word with which the 
outraged princess, the humiliated coquette, had dashed 
aside the royal anger. 

Eaoul bowed his head. 

“ What do you think of it all 1 ” she said. 

“ The king loves her,” he replied. 

“ But you seem to think she does not love him ! ” 

'^Alas, Madame, I still think of the time when she 
loved me.’** 

Henrietta was for a moment struck with admiration at 
this sublime disbelief ; and then, slirugging her shoulders, 
she said : “You do not believe me, I see. Oh, how 
deeply you love her ! And you doubt if she loves the 
king 1 ” 

“ Until I have proof. Pardon ! I have her word, you 
see; and she is a noble child.” 

“ You require a proof] Bo it so 1 Come with me.” 
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CHAPTER LX. 

A DOMICILIARY VISIT. 

The princess, preceding Raoul, led him through the court- 
yard towards that part of the building whicli La Valliere 
inhabited ; and ascending the same staircase which Raoul 
had himself ascended that very morning, she paused at 
the door of the room in which the young man had boon 
80 atrangely received by Montalais. The opportunity had 
been well chosen to carry out the project wliich Madame 
Henrietta had conceived, for the chateau was empty. The 
king, the courtiers, and tlie ladies of the court had set 
off for St. Germain ; Madame Henrietta alone, aware of 
Bragelonne’s return, and thinking over the advantages 
which might be drawn from this return, had feigned in- 
disposition in order to remain behind, Madame was 
therefore conhdent of finding La Valliore’s room and 
Saint- Aignan’s apartment unoccupied. She took a pass- 
key from her pocket, and opened the door of her maid- 
of-honor’s room. Bragelonne’s gaze was immediately fixed 
upon the interior of the room, which ho recognized at 
once ; and the impression which the sight of it pro- 
duced upon him was one of the first tortures that had 
aivaited him. The princess looked at him, and her prac- 
tised eye could at once detect what was passing in the 
young man’s heart. 

“ You asked me for proofs,” she said ; ** do not be aston- 
ished, then, if I give you them. But if you do not think 
you have courage enough to confront them, there is still 
time to withdraw.” 
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"I thank you, Madame,** said Bragelonne ; *^but I 
came here to be convinced. You promised to convince 
me ; do so.*' 

“ Enter, then,'* said Madame, " and shut the door be- 
hind you.” 

Bragelonne obeyed, and then turned towards the princess, 
whom he interrogated by a look. 

“You know wdiere you are, I suppose?” inquired 
Madame Henrietta. 

“ Everything leads me to believe that I am in Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere’s room.” 

“You are.’* 

“ But I would observe to your Highness that this room 
is a room, and is not a proof.*’ 

“Wait,** said the princess, as she walked to the fopt of 
the bed, folded up the screen into its several compart- 
ments, and stooped down towards the floor. “ Look 
here,** she continued ; “ stoop down, and lift up this trap- 
door.” 

“ A trap-door ! ” said Baoul, astonished ; for D’Ar- 
tagnan’s words recurred to his mind, and he remembered 
that D'Artagnaii had made vague use of that word. Ho 
looked in vain for some cleft or crevice which might in- 
dicate an opening, or a ring to assist in lifting up some 
portion of the planking. 

“ Ah I that is triio,” said Madame Henrietta, smiling ; 
“ I forgot the secret spring, — the fourth plank of the floor- 
ing. Press on the spot where you will observe a knot in 
the wood. Those are the instructions. Press, Viscount ! 
press, I say, yourself!” 

Raoul, pale as death, pressed his Anger on the spot 
which had been indicated to him ; at the same moment 
the spring began to work, and tbo trap rose of its owu 
f^ccord. 

vou ni, — 87 
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“ It is very ingenious, certainly,*’ said the princess ; 

and one can see that the architect foresaw that it would 
be a small hand which would have to employ that device. 
See how easily the trap-door opens without assistance ! ” 

A staircase ! ” cried Raoul. 

*‘Yes; and a very pretty one too,” said Madame Hen- 
rietta. See, Viscount, the staircase has a balustrade, in- 
tended to prevent the falling of timid persons, who might 
be tempted to descend ; and I will risk myself on it ac- 
cordingly. Come, Viscount, follow me!” 

“ But before following you, Madame, may I ask whither 
this staircase leads 1 ” 

Ah ! true ; I forgot to tell you. You know, perhaps, 
that formerly M. dc Saint-Aignan lived in the very next 
apartment to the king’s 1 ” 

“Yes, Madame, I am aware of that, — that was the 
arrangement, at least, before I left ; and more than once I 
have had the honor of visiting him in his old rooms.” 

“Well, he obtained tlie king’s leave to change that 
convenient and beautiful apartment for the two rooms to 
which this staircase will conduct us, and which together 
form a lodging for him twice as small and at ten times 
greater distance from the king, — a close proximity to 
whom is by no means disdained, in general, by the gentle- 
men belonging to the court.” 

“ Very good, Madame,” returned Raoul ; “ but go on, 
T beg, for I do not yet understand.” 

“ Well, then, it accidentally happened,” continued the 
princess, “ that M. de Saint- Aignan’s apartment is situated 
underneath the apartments of my maids of honor, and 
particularly underneath the room of La Valliere.” 

“ But what was the motive of this trap-door and this 
staircase 9 ” 

TJwt I cannot tell jron, Wonld you like to go ioyrn 
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io M. de Saint-Aignan*s rooms ? Perhaps we shall there 
find txie solution of the enigma.” , 

•Madame set the example by going down herself; and 
Raoul, sighing deeply, followed her. At every step Brage- 
lonne took, he advanced farther into that mysterious 
apartment which had been witness to La Yalliere’s sighs, 
and still retained the sweetest perfume of her presence. 
Bragclouiie fancied that he perceived, as he inhaled his 
every breath, that the young girl must have passed 
through there. Then succeeded to those emanations of 
herself, which he regarded as invisible though certain 
proofs, the flowers she preferred to all others, the books 
of her own selection. Had Raoul preserved a single doubt 
on the subject, it would have vanished at the secret har- 
mony of tastes and disposition of the mind shown in the 
things of common use. La Valliere, in Bragelonne’s eyes, 
was present there in every article of furniture, in the color 
of the hangings, in everything that surrounded him* 
Dumb, and completely overwhelmed, there was nothing 
further for him now to learn, and he followed his pitUess 
conductress as blindly as the culprit follows the execu- 
tioner. Madame, as cruel as all women of delicate and 
nervous temperaments are, did not spare him the slightest 
detail. But it must be. admitted that notwithstanding 
the kind of apathy into which he had fallen, none of these 
details, even had he been left alone, would hare escaped 
him. The happiness of the woman who loves, when that 
happiness is derived from a rival, is a torture for a jealous 
man ; hut for a jealous man such as Raoul was, for that 
heart which for the first time was steeped in gall and 
bitterness, Louise's happiness was in reality an ignomi- 
nioua death, a death of body and souL He divined all, 
—their hands clasped in each other's, their faces drawn 
close together, and reflected, side by side, in loving prox- 
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imity, as they gazed upon the mirrors around them, — so 
sweet an occupation for lovers, who, as they thus see 
themselves twice over, impress the picture more endur- 
iiigly iu their memories. He divined the kiss unseen ho- 
liiiid the heavy curtains falling free of their hands, lie 
translated into feverish pains the eloquence of the couches 
hid iu their shadow. That luxury, that studied elegance, 
full of intoxication ; that extreme care to spare the loved 
object every annoyance or to occasion her a delightful 
surprise ; that strength and power of love multiplied by 
the strength and power of royalty itself, — struck Kaonl a 
mortal blow. Oh, if there he anything which can as- 
suage the tortures of jealousy, it is the inferiority of the 
man who is preferred to yourself ; while, on the very con- 
trary, if there be a hell within hell, a torture without 
name in language, it is the almightiness of a god placed at 
the disposal of a rival, together witli youth, beauty, and 
grace. In moments such as these, God himself seems to 
have taken part against the rejected lover. 

One final pang was reserved for poor Raoul. Madame 
Henrietta lifted a silk curtain, and behind the curtain he 
perceived La Valliere^s portrait. Not only the portrait of 
La Valliere, but of La Valli^re eloquent of youth, beauty, 
and happiness, inhaling life and enjoyment at every pore, 
because at eighteen years of age love itself is life. 

Louise ! murmured Bragelouue, “ Louise ! is it true, 
then ? Oh, you have never loved me, for never have you 
looked at me in that manner ! and he felt as if his heart 
were crushed within his bosom. 

Madame Henrietta looked at him, almost envious of his 
extreme grief, although she well knew there was nothing 
to envy in it, and that she herself was as passionately 
loved by De Guiche as Louise by Bragelouue. Raoul 
interpreted Madame Henrietta’s look. 
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" Oh, forgive mo, forgive me, Madame ! lu your presence 
I know I ought to have greater mastery over myself. But 
may the Loid God of heaven and of earth grant that you 
may never he struck by the blow which crushes me at tliis 
moment ; for you are but a woman, and would not be able 
to endure so terrible an alhiction. Forgive me ! I am but 
a poor gentleman, while you belong to tlie race of the 
happy, of the all-powerful, of the elect — ** 

M. de Bragelouno,’* replied Henrietta, “a heart such 
os yours merits all the coiisidoratioii and respect which a 
queeids hcait even can bestow, I am your friend, Mon- 
sieur ; and as such, indeed, I would not allow your whole 
life to be poisoned by perfidy and covered with ridicule. 
It was I, indeed, who with more courage than any of 
your jireteiided friends, — I except M. de Guiehe, — was 
the cause of your return from London ; it is I, also, wh6 
have given you these melancholy proofs, — necessary how- 
ever for your cure, if you are a lover with courage in his 
heart, anil not a weeping A mad is. Do not thank me ; 
pity me even, and do not serve the king less faithfully 
than you have done.” 

Raoul smiled bitterly. “ Ah ! true, true ; I was for- 
getting that ! The king is my master.” 

Your liberty, nay, your very life, is at stake.” 

A steady, penetrating look informed Madame Henrietta 
that she was mistaken, and that her last argument was 
not likely to affect the young man. “ Take carc, M. de 
Bragelonne,” she said; “for if you do not weigh well all 
your actions, you might throw into an extravagance of 
wrath a prince whose passions, unce aroused, exceed the 
limits of. reason, and you would tliereby involve your 
friends and family in distress. You must bend ; you must 
submit, and must cure yourself.” 

I thank you, Madswp# I appreciate the advice your 
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royal Highness is good enough to give me, and 1 will 
endeavor to follow it ; but one final word, I beg.’* 

“ Name it.** 

** Should I be indiscreet in asking you the secret of 
this staircase, of this trap-door, — a secret which you 
have discovered 1 ” 

“ Oh, nothing is more simple ! For the purpose of 
exercising a surveillance over the young girls who are 
attached to my service, I have duplicate keys of their 
doors. It seemed very strange to me that M. de Saint- 
Aignan should change his apartments ; it seemed very 
strange that the king should come to see M. de Saint- 
Aignan every day ; and finally, it seemed very strange that 
so many things should be done during your absence, — 
that the very habits and customs of the court seemed to 
be changed. 1 do not wish to be tvifiod with by the king, 
nor to serve as a cloak for his love-aifaira ; for after La 
Valli^re, who weeps, he will take a fancy to Montalais, 
who laughs, and then to Tonnay-Charente, who sings. To 
act such a part as that would be unwortliy of me. 1 have 
thrust aside the scruples which my friendship for you sug- 
gested. I have discovered the secret. I have wounded 
your feelings, I know, and I again entreat you to excuse 
me ; but I had a duty to fulfil. I have discharged it. 
You are now forewarned. The tempest will soon burst ; 
protect yourself.*' 

You naturally expect, however, that a result of some 
kind must follow,” replied Bragclonne, with firmness ; 

for you do not suppose 1 shall silently accept the shame 
which is thrust upon me, or the treachery which has been 
practised against me 1 ** 

** You will take whatever steps in the matter you please, 
Baoul; only, do not betray the source whence you 
derived the truth. That is all I have to ask; that is 
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the ouly price I require for the service I have rendered 
you/’ 

“Fear nothing, Madame!” said Bragelonne, with a 
bitter smile. 

“ I bribed the locksmith in whom the lovers had con- 
fided. You can just os well do so as myself, can you 
not 1 ” 

“ Yes, Madame. Your royal Highness, however, has no 
other advice or caution to give me, except that of not 
betraying you 1 ” 

“ None other.” 

“ I am, therefore, about to beg your royal Highness to 
allow me to rcmiiin here for one moment.” 

“ Without me 1 ” 

Oh, no, Madame 1 It matters very little, for what 1 
have to do can he done in your presence. I only ask one 
moment to write a line to some one.” 

** It is dangerous, M. de Bragelonue. Take care 1 ” 

“No one can possibly know that your royal Highness 
has done me the honor to conduct me here. Besides, I 
shall sign the letter I am going to write.” 

“Do as you please, then.” 

Raoul drew out his tablet, and wrote rapidly on one of 
the leaves the following words : — 

Monsieur the Count, — Do not be surprised to find here 
this paper signed by me The friend whom I shall very shortly 
send to call on you will have the honor to explain the object 
of my visit to you. 

VicoMTE Raoul de Braoelonne. 

Rolling up the paper, and slipping it into the lock of the 
door which communicated with the room set apart for the 
two lovers, Raoul satisfied himself that the paper was so 
apparent that De Saint- Aignan could not but see it as he 
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eutered ; then ho rejoined the princess, who had already 
reached the top of the staircase. They then separated, — 
Kaoul pretending to thank her Higlinoss ; Henrietta pity- 
ing, or seeming to pity, with all her heart the unhappy 
man slie had just condemned to so fearful torture. ‘‘ Oh," 
she said, as she saw him disappear, pale as death, liis ey(‘s 
injected with blood, “ if 1 had known this, I should hare 
concealed the truth from that poor young man ! " 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

POHTIIOS'S PLAN OP ACTION. 

The multiplicity of the personages we have introduced 
into this long history compels that each shall appear only 
in hia own turn and according to the exigences of the re- 
cital. The result is that our readers have had no oppor- 
tunity of again meeting our friend Portlios since his return 
from Fontainebleau. The honors which he had received 
from the king had not changed the trancjuil, affectionate 
character of that worthy man ; only, he held up his head 
a little higher than usual, and a majesty of demeanor as 
it were betrayed itself, since the honor of dining at the 
king’s table had been accorded him. 

His Majesty’s banqueting-rooin had produced a certain 
effect upon Portlios. Lo Seigneur de Bracieux et de Pierre- 
fonds delighted to remember that during that meniorcable 
dinner the numerous array of servants and the large num- 
ber of officials who wore in attendance upon the guests 
gave a certain tone and effect to the repast, and seemed to 
furnish the room. Porthos proposed to confer upon Mous- 
toQ a position of some kind or othor^ in order to establish 
a sort of hierarchy among his domestics, and to create a 
military household, — which was not unusual among the 
great captains of the age, since in the preceding century 
this luxury had been greatly encouraged by Messieurs de 
Tr^ville, de Schomberg, de la Vieuville, without alluding 
to Messieurs de Richelieu, de Conde, aud de Bouillon-Tu- 
Teune, And, therefore, why should pot he, — Porthos, th« 
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friend of the king and of M. Fouquet, a baron, an engineer, 
etc., — why should not he indeed enjoy all the delightful 
privileges attached to large possessions and great* merit ? 
Somewhat neglected by Aramis, who we know was greatly 
occupied with M. Fouquet ; neglected also, on account of 
his being on duty, by D’Artagnan ; tired of Truchen and 
Plauchet, — Porthos was surprised to find himself dream- 
ing, without precisely knowing why ; but if any one had 
said to him, “ Do you want anything, Porthos 1 ” ho 
would most certainly have replied, “Yes.” 

After one of those dinners, during which Porthos at- 
tempted to recall to his mind all the details of the royal 
banquet, — half joyful, thanks to the excellence of the 
wines ; half melancholy, thanks to his ambitious ideas, — 
Porthos was gradually falling off into a gentle doze, when 
his servant entered to announce that M. de Bragelonne 
wished to speak to him. Porthos passed into an adjoin- 
ing room, where he found his young friend in the dis- 
position of mind of which we are already aware. Baoul 
advanced towards Porthos, and shook him by the hand. 
Porthos, surprised at his seriousness of aspect, offered him 
a seat 

“ Dear M. du Vallon,” said Eaoul, “ I have a service to 
ask of you.” 

“Nothing could happen more .fortunately, my young 
friend,” replied Porthos. “ I have had eight thousand 
livres sent me this morning from Pierrefonds ; and if you 
want any money — ” 

“No, I thank you ; it is not money.” 

“So much the worse, then. I have tdways heard it 
said that that is the rarest service, but tbe easiest to ren- 
der. The remark struck me ; 1 like to cite remarks that 
strike me.” 

“ Your heart is as good as ^our mind is sQURd and tme,” 
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“ You are too kind, I ’m sure. Will you have your 
dinner immediately 1 

“No; I am not hungry.” 

Eh ! What a dreadful country England is ! ” 

“ Not too much so ; but — ” 

“ Well, if such excellent fish and meat were not to be 
procured there, it would hardly be endurable.” 

“ Yea. 1 have come — ” 

“ I am listening.. Only allow me to take something to 
drink. One gets thirsty in Paris ; ” and Porthos ordered 
a bottle of champagne to be brought. Then, having fii’st 
filled RaouPs glass, he filled his own, took a large draught, 
and resumed : “ I needed that, in order to listen to you 
with proper attention. I am now quite at your service. 
What have you to ask me, dear Raoul *1 What do you 
want]” 

“ Give me your opinion upon quarrels in general, my 
dear friend.” 

“ My opinion ] Well — but — Explain your idea a 
little,” replied Porthos, rubbing his forehead. 

“ I mean, — are you generally of accommodating dispo- 
sition whenever any misunderstanding arises between a 
friend of yours and a stranger, for instance ] ” 

“ Oh ! of excellent disposition, as always.” 

“ Very good ; but what do you do in such a case 1 ” 

“ Whenever any friend of mine has a quarrel, I always 
act upon one principle.” 

“What is that]” 

“ That all lost time is irreparable, and that one never 
arranges an aifiiir so well as when the dispute is still 
warm.” 

“ Ah ! indeed, that is your principle ] ” 

“ Thoroughly ; so, as soon as a quarrel takes place, I 
bring the two parties together,*' 
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** Exactly.” 

“You understand that by this means it is impossible 
for an affair not to be arranged.” 

I should have thought,” said Raoul, with astonishment, 
“ that, treated in this manner, an affair would, on the 
contrary — ” 

“ Oh, not the least in the world ! Just fancy now ! 1 
liave had in my life something like a Imndred and eighty 
to a hundred and ninety regular duels, without reckoning 
hasty encounters or chance meetings.” 

“ It is a very handsome number,” said Raoul, unable 
to resist a smile. 

“ A mere nothing ; but I am so gentle. D’Artagnan 
reckons his duels by hundreds. It is very true he is a 
little too hard and sharp, — I have often told him so,” 
And so,” resumed Raoul, ” ^''ou generally arrange the 
affairs of honor your friends confide to you.” 

“There is not a single instance in which I have not 
finished by arranging every one of them,” said Porthos, 
with a gentleness and confidence which surprised Raoul. 

“Rut the way in which you settle them is at least 
honorable, I suppose 

“ Oh, rely upon that ! And at this stage I will ex- 
plain my other principle to you. As soon as my friend 
has confided his quarrel to me, this is what I do : I go 
to his adversary at once, armed with a politeness and 
self-possession which are absolutely requisite under such 
circumstances ” 

“ That is the way, then,” said Raoul, bitterly, “ that you 
arrange the affairs so safely.” 

“ I believe you. I go to the adversary, then, and say 
to him, * It is impossible, Monsieur, that you are ignorant 
of the extent to which you have insulted my friendi’ ” 
Raoul frowned at this remark* 
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It sometimes happens, — very often indeed,” pur- 
sued Porthos, — “ that my friend has not been insulted 
at all j ho has even been the first to give offence. You 
can imagine, therefore, whether my language is not well 
chosen ; ” and Porthos burst into a peal of laughter. 

Decidedly,” said Raoul to himself, while the formi- 
dable thunder of Porfchos’s laughter was ringing in liis 
ears, “I am very luifortunate. Do Guiche treats me 
with coldness, D’Artagnaii with ridicule, Porthos is too 
tame ; no one is ready to * arrange * this affair in my way. 
And 1 came to Porthos because I wished to find a 
sw^ord instead of cold reasoning. Ah, what wretched 
luck ! ” 

Porthos, who had recovered himself, continued : ‘‘ By 
a simple expression, I leave my adversary without an 
excuse." 

“ That is as it may happen,” said Raoul, indifferently. 

Not at all ; it is quite certain. I have not left him an 
excuse ; and then it is that I display all my courtesy, in 
order to attain the happy issue of my project. I advance, 
therefore, with an air of great politeness, and taking my 
adversary by the hand — ” 

“ Oh ! " said Raoul, impatiently. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,* I say to him, * now that you are convinced 
of having given the offence, we are sure of reparation ; 
between my friend and yourself the future can offer only 
an exchange of gracious ceremonies. Consequently I am 
instructed to give you the length of my friend’s sword — ” 

“ What ! " said Raoul. 

‘‘ Wait a minute I — ‘the length of my friend’s sword. 
My horse is waiting below; my friend is in such and 
such a spot, and is impatiently awaiting your agreeable 
society, I will take you with me ; we can call upon your 
second as we go along. The affair is arranged/ ** 
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^‘Aiid so,” said llaoul, pale with vexation, ‘*you recon* 
cile the two adversaries on the ground.” 

** I beg your pardon,” interrupted Porthos. “ Reconcile ^ 
What fori” 

“ You said that tlic affair was arranged.” 

“ Of course 1 since my friend is waiting for him.” 

“ Well, what then ? If ho is waiting — ” 

“ Well, if ho IS waiting, it is merely to stretch his legs 
a little ; the adversary, on the contrary, is stiff from riding. 
They place themselves in proper order, and my friend kills 
his opponent ; the affair is ended.” 

** Ah ! he kills him “i ” cried Raoul. 

I should think so,” said Porthos. “ Is it likely I 
should ever have as a friend a man who allows himself 
to get killed? I have a hundred and one friends ; at the 
head of the list stand your father, Aramis, and D’Ar- 
tagnau, — all of whom are living and well, I believe.” 

Ob, my dear baron ! ” exclaimed Raoul, delightedly, 
as he embraced Porthos. 

“ You approve of my method, then ? ” said the giant, 

“ I approve of it so thoroughly that I shall have re- 
course to it this very day, without a moment’s delay, — 
at once, in fact. You are the very man I have been 
looking for ” 

“ Good I Here I am, then. You want to fight 1 ” 
Absolutely so.” 

” It is very natural. With whom ? ” 

** With M. de Saint-Aignan.” 

” I know him, — a most agreeable man, who was ex- 
ceedingly polite to me the day I had the honor of dining 
with the king. I shall certainly return his politeness 
even if that were not my usual custom. So, he has given 
you offence 1 ” 

A mortal offence.^ 
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The devil 1 I can say ^ mortal offence ’ 1 ” 

‘‘ More than that, even, if you like.” 

‘‘ That is very convenient.” 

“ I may look upon it as all arranged, may I not ] ” 
said Baoul, smiling. 

“ As a matter of course. Where will you be waiting 
for himi” 

“ Ah ! I forgot. It is a very delicate matter. M. de 
Saint-Aignan is a great friend of the king.” 

“ So I have heard it said.” 

“ So that if I kill him — ” 

“ Oh, you will kill him certainly ; you must take 
every precaution to do so ! But there is no difficulty in 
these matters now ; if you had lived in our early days, — 
oh, that was something like ! ” 

** My dear friend, you l)ave not quite understood me. 
I mean that M. de Saint<Aignan being a friend of the 
king, the affair will be more difficult to manage, since the 
king might learn beforehand — ” 

** Ob, no ; that is not likely. You know my method : 
^ Monsieur, you have injured my friend, And — ' ” 

"Yes, I know it.” 

“ And then : ‘ Monsieur, I have horses below.’ I carry 
him off before he can have spoken to any one.” 

Will he allow himself, think you, to be carried off 
like that?” 

** I should think so ! I should like to see it fail ! It 
would be the first time, if it did. It is true, though, that 
the young men of the present day — Bah I I would carry 
him off bodily, if it were necessary ; ” and Porthos, adding 
gesture to speech, lifted Raoul and his chair. 

“ Very good,” said Raoul, laughing. All we have to 
do is to state the grounds of the quarrel to M. de Saint- 
Aignan.” 
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** Well ; hut that is clone, it .‘^ocms.” 

“ No, my dear M. du Yallon, the usage of the present 
day requires that the cause of the quarrel should be 
explained/^ 

“ By your new method, yes. Well, then, tell me what 
it is — ” 

“ The fact is — ” 

** Deuce take it ! See how troublesome this is ! In 
former days wo never had any occasion to talk. Peo- 
ple fought then for the sake of fighting ; and I, for one, 
know no bettor reason than that.’’ 

“ You are quite right, my friend." 

“ However, tell nio what the cause is." 

‘‘ It is too long a story to toll j only, as one must par- 
ticularize to some extent — ” 

“ Yes, yes, the devil ! — with the new method.” 

“ As it is necessary, I said, to bo specific, and as on 
the other hand the affair is full of difiiculties and re- 
quires the most absolute secrecy — " 

«Ohl ohl" 

** Yoit will have the kindness merely to tell M. de Saint- 
Aignan that he has insulted me, — in the first place, by 
dianglng his lodgings." 

“By changing his lodgings? Good!" said Porthos, 
who began to count on his fingers ; “ next ? " 

“ Then, in getting a trap-door made in his new 
apartments.” 

“ I understand,” said Porthos ; “ a trap-door ! Upon 
my word, this is very serious ; you ought to be furious at 
that. What the deuce does the fellow mean by getting 
trap-doors made without first consulting you? Trap- 
doors 1 Mordioux / I have n’t any, except in my dun- 
geons at Bracieux.” 

And you will add,” said Raoul, “ that my lost motive 
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for coiiBidoring myself insulted is the portrait that M. do 
Saint-Aignaii well knows.” 

“ Is it possible 1 A portrait too ! A change of resi 
deuce, a trap-door, and a portrait ! Why, ray dear friend, 
with but one of those causes of complaint there is enough, 
and more than enough, for all the gentlemen in France 
and Spain to cut one another’s throats; and that is saying 
but very little.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, you arc furnished with all you 
need, I suppose I ” 

“ I shall take a second horse with me. Select your 
own rendezvous; and while you are waiting there you 
can practise some of the best passes, so as to get your 
limbs as elastic as possible.” 

“ Thank you. I shall be waiting for you in the wood 
of Vincennes, close to Minimes.” 

** All ’s right, then. Where am I to find this M. de 
Saint- Aignan ? ” 

At the Palais-Royal.” 

Porthos rang a huge hand-bell. " My court suit,” he 
said to the servant who answered the summons, "my 
horse, and a led horse to accompany me.” Then turning 
to Raoul as soon as the servant had quitted the room, he 
said, " Does your father know anything about this 1 ” 

No ; I am going to write to him.” 

” And D’Artagnan 1 ” 

" No, nor D’Artagnan, either. He is very cautious, you 
know, and might have diverted me from my purpose.” 

" D’Artagnan is a sound adviser, though,” said Porthos, 
astonished that in his own loyal faith in D’Artagnan any 
one could have thought of himself so long as there was a 
D’Artagnan in the world. 

"Dear M. du Vallon,” replied Raoul, “do not question 
me any more, I imjjlore jroQ. I have told you all that I 
VOL. 111. — 38 
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had to say; it is prompt action that I now expect, as 
bharp and decided as you know how to arrange it. That^, 
indeed, is my reason for having chosen you/’ 

“ You will be satisfied wdth me,” replied Porthos, 

** Do not forget, either, that except ourselves no one 
nubt know anything of this meeting.” 

“ People always find these things out,” said Porthos, 
“when a dead body is discovered in a wood. But 1 
promise you everything, my dear friend, except concealing 
the dead body. There it is; and it must be seen, as a 
matter of course. It is a principle of mine not to bury 
bodies. That has a smack of the assassin about it. Every 
risk must take its risk, as they say in Normandy.” 

“ To work, then, my dear friend I 
“Rely upon me,” said the giant, finishing the bottle, 
while the servant spread out upon a sofa the gorgeously 
decorated dress trimmed with lace. Raoul left the room, 
saying to himself with a secret delight : “ Perfidious king ! 
traitorous monarch ! I cannot reach thee. 1 do not Wish 
it ; for the person of a king is sacred. But your accom* 
plice, your panderer, — the coward who represents you, — 
shall pay for your crime. I will kill him in thy name, 
and afterwards we will think of Louise.” 
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CHAPTER LXII, 

THE CHANGE OF RESIDENCE, THE TRAP-DOOR, AND 
THE PORTRAIT. 

PoRTHOS, to his great delight intrusted with this mission, 
which made him feel young again, took half an hour less 
than his usual time to put on his court suit. To show 
that he was a man acquainted with the usages of the 
highest society, he had begun by sending his lackey to 
inquire if M. de Saint-Aignan were at home, and received, 
in answer, that M. le Cornto de Saint-Aignan had had the 
honor of accompanying the king to St. Germain, as well 
as the whole court, but that Monsieur the Count had just 
at that moment returned. Immediately upon this reply, 
Porthos made haste, and reached De Saint-Aignan’s apart- 
ments just as the latter was having his hoots taken off. 

The expedition had been delightful. The king, who was 
iu love more than ever and of course happier than ever 
had behaved in the most charming manner to every one 
Nothing could possibly equal his kindness. M. de Saint 
Aignan, it may he remembered, was a poet, and fancied 
that he had proved that he was so under too many 
memorable circumstances to allow the title to he disputed 
by any one. An indefatigable rhymester, he had during 
the whole of the journey overwhelmed with quatrains, 
sextains, and madrigals, first the king, and then La Vah 
li^ie. The king was, on his side, in a similarly poetical 
mood, and had made a distich ; while La Valliere, like all 
women who are in love, had composed two sonnets. As 
9B9 waj Bee, then, the day bad Rot b««n A b»d oqe fbl 
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Apollo ; and therefore, as soon as he had returned to 
Paris, De Saiiit-Aignan, who knew beforehand that his 
verses would be extensively circulated in court circles, 
occupied himself, with a little more attention than he had 
been able to bestow during the excursion, with the com- 
position as well as witli the idea itself. Consequently, 
with all tlio tenderness of a hvtlier about to start his chil- 
dren in life, he candidly asked himself whether the public 
would find these fruits of his imagination sufficiently 
elegant and graceful ; and in order to make his mind jeasy 
on the subject, M. de Saint-Aignan recited to himself the 
madrigal lie had composed, and which he had repeated 
from memory to the king, and which he had promised to 
write out for him on his return, — 

“ ‘ Iris, VOS yeux malins no disent pas toujours 
Ce que votre pcusec k votre ccaur confie , 

Iris, pourquoi faut-il (\ue je passe ma vie 
A plus aimer vos yeux qui m’ont jou6 ccs tours ? ’ 

This madrigal, graceful as it was, failed to satisfy De 
Saint-Aignan when it had passed from oral delivery to the 
written form of poetry. Many had thought it charming, 
— its author first of all •, but on second view it was not so 
pleasing. So De Saint-Aignan, sitting at his table, with 
one log crossed over the other, and rubbing his brow, 
repeated, — 

* Iris, VOS yeux malins ne disent pas toujours — 

Oh I as to that, now,” he murmured, “ that is irreproach- 
able. I might even add that it is somewhat in the man- 
ner of Ronsard or Malherbe, which makes me proud. 
Unhappily, it is not so with the second lino. There is 
good reason for the saying that the easiest line to make 
is the first.** And he continued ; — - 

** * Cs quo votre pens4e k votre c^eur confio ^ 
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Ah, there is the * thought * confiding in the * heart ^ 1 
Why should not the heart confide with as good reason in 
the thouglit? In faith, for my part, I see nothing to 
hinder. Where tlio devil have I boon, to bring together 
these two hemistiches 1 Now, the third is good, — 

* Iris, pourquoi faut-il que je passe ma vie — * 

although the rhyme is not strong, — wV and covjie. My 
faith ! the Abbe Bo 3 ’^er, who is a great pot^t, has, like me, 
made a rhyme of vie and conjie in the tragedy of ‘()ropaste, 
or the False Tonaxare ; ' without reckoning that M. Cor- 
neille did not scruple to do so lu his tragedy of ' Sopho 
nisbe.* Good, then, for vie and cnnjle ! Yos ; but the lino 
is impertiiioiit. I roineiiiber now that tluj king bit his 
nail at that moment, lu fact, it gives him the ajipcar- 
ance of saying to Mademoiselle do la Valliero, ‘ How does 
it happen that I am captivated by you V It would have 
been better, I think, to say, — 

* Que benis soient les dieux qui coiidamnent ma vie — * ' 

C<yn,doi,m.nent / ah ! well, yes, there is a compliment ! — 
the king condemned to La Valliere — no I ” Then he 
repeated : — 

“ * Mais benis soient les dieux qui — destinent ma vie.* 

Not bad, although destinent ma vie is weak ; but, good 
heavens I everything can’t be strong in a quatrain. 1 •pint 
aimer vos yeux, — in loving more whom, what? Obscurity. 
But obscurity is nothing ; since La Valliere and the king 
have understood me, every one will understand me. Yes; 
but here is something melancholy, — the last hemistich : 
qui m!ont joui ces tours. The plural necessitated by the 
rhyme ! And then to call the modesty of La Vallidre a 
trick, — that is not happy ! I shall be a byword to all my 
quill-driving acquaintances. They will say that my poem^ 
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are verses in the grand-seigneui stjle; and if the king 
hears it said that I am a bad poet, he will take it into hia 
head to believe it.” 

Willie confiding these words to his heart and engaging 
his heart in these thoughts, the count was undressing him- 
self. He had just taken off his coat, and was putting on 
his dressing-gown, when he was informed that M. le Baron 
du Vallon do Bracieux de Pieirefonds was waiting to be 
received. 

“ Eh ! ” he said, “ what does that bunch of names mean 
I don’t know him.” 

“ It is the same gentleman,” replied tlie lackey, “ who 
had the honor of dining with you, Monseignour, at 
the king’s table, when his Majesty was staying at 
Fontainebleau.” 

** With the king, at Fontainebleau ! ’* cried De Saint- 
Aignan. Eh ! quick, quick ! introduce that gentleman.” 

The lackey hastened to obey. Porthos entered. H. 
de Saint-Aignan had an excellent recollection of persons, 
and at the first glance he recognized the gentleman from 
the country who enjoyed so singular a reputation, and 
whom the king had received so favorably at Fontaine- 
bleau, in spite of the smiles of some of those who were 
present. He therefore advanced towards Porthos with all 
outward signs of good-will, which Porthos thought but 
natural, considering that he himself, whenever he called 
upon an adversary, hoisted the standard of the most refined 
politeness. De Saint-Aignan desired the servant to give 
Porthos a chair ; and the latter, who saw nothing unusual 
in this act of politeness, sat down gravely, and coughed. 

The ordinary courtesies having been exchanged between 
ihe two gentlemen, the count, since to him the visit was 
paid, said, **May I ask, Monsieur the Baron, to what 
happy circumstance I owe the favor of your visit)” 
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“ Tho very thing I am about to have the honor of ex- 
plaining to you, Monsieur the Count; but, I beg your 
pardon — ” 

“ What is the matter, Monsieur ? " inquired De Saint- 
Aignan. 

** I regret to say that I have broken your chair.** 

‘‘ Not at all, Monsieur,** said De Saint- Aignan ; “ not at 
all.** 

“ It is the fact, though, Monsieur the Count ; I have 
broken it, — so much so, indeed, that if I remain in it I 
shall fall down, which would be an exceedingly disagree- 
able position for me in the discharge of the very serious 
mission which has been intrusted to me with regard to 
yourself.’* 

Porthos rose ; and but just in time, for the chair had 
given way several inches. De Saint-Aignan looked about 
him for something more solid for Iiis gue.st to sit upon. 

Modern articles of furniture,” said Porthos, while the 
count was looking about, *'are constructed in a ridicu- 
lously light maimer. In my early days, when I used to 
sit down with far more energy than now, I do not re- 
member ever to have broken a chair, except in taverns, 
with my arms.” De Saint-Aiguan smiled at this remark. 

But,” said Porthos, as he settled himself on a couch, 
which creaked but did not give way beneath his weight, 
that unfortunately has nothing whatever to do with my 
present visit.” 

Why unfortunately 1 Are you the bearer of a message 
of ill omen, Monsieur the Baron ? ” 

** Of iU omen, ~ for a gentleman 1 Certainly not, Mon<* 
Sieur the Count,” replied Porthos, nobly. ** I have simply 
eome to say that you have seriously offended a friend ^ 
miite.” 

I, Monsieur ? ** exclaimed De Saiut-Aignan, — I have 
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offeudod a friend of yours, do you say ] May I ask his 
name ^ ^ 

M. Raoul de Bragclonne.’^ 

“ I have offeudod M. Raoul do Bragelonne ! ” cried 
Do Saint- Aignaii. “ I really assure you, Monsieur, that it 
id quite impossible ; for M. do Bragelonne, whom I know 
but very slightly, — nay, whom I know hardly at all, — is 
in England; and as I have not seen him for a long time 
past, I cannot possibly have offended him.” 

"M. de Bragelonne is in Paris, Monsieur the Count,” 
said Porthos, perfectly unmoved ; and I repeat, it is 
quite certain you have offended him, since he himself told 
me you liad. Yes, Monsieur, you have seriously offended 
him, mortally offended liim, I repeat.” 

** It is impossible, Monsieur the Baron, I swear, — quite 
impossible.” 

“ Besides,” added Porthos, you cannot be ignorant of 
the circumstance, since M. de Bragelonne informed me that 
he had already apprised you of it by a note.” 

“ I give you my word of honor, Monsieur, that I have 
received no note whatever.” 

This is most extraordinary,” replied Porthos. 

** I will convince you,” said De Saint-Aignan, “ that I 
have received nothing in any way from him ; ” and he rang 
the bell. “ Basque,” he said to the servant who entered, 
”hovv many letters or notes were sent here during my 
absence 1 ” 

“ Three, Monsieur the Count, — a note from M. de 
Fiesque, one from Madame de Laferte, and a letter from 
M. de las Fuentes.” 

«l8 that alll” 

“Yes, Monsieur the Count.” 

“ Speak the truth before this gentleman, — the truth, 
you un()eistand ! twill take care you are not blamed.” 
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** There was a iiotc, al^o, from — from — ” 

“ Well, from whom 

“ From Mademoiselle de la Val — ” 

“That is quite sufficient,” interrupted Porthos. “I 
believe you, Monsieur the Count.” 

De Saint-Aij>nan dismissed tlie valet, and followed him 
to the door in order to close it after liiiii ; and wlien he 
had done so, looking straight before him, he happened to 
see in the keyhole of the adjoining apartnu'rit the paper 
whicli Bragelonne had slipped in there as he left. “ What 
is this?” ho said. 

Porthos, who was sitting with his back to the room, 
turned round. “ Oh ! oli ! ” he said. 

“ A note in the keyhole ! ” exclaimed De Saint-Aignan. 

“ That is not unlikely to bo the one wo want, Monsieur 
the Count,” said Porthos. 

' De Saint-Aignaii took out the paper. “A note from 
M. do Brageloniie 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ You see. Monsieur, I was right. Oh, when I say a 
thing — ” 

“Brought here by M. de Bragelonne himself,” the 
count murmured, turning pale. “ This is infamous I 
How could he possibly have come here ] ” and the 
count rang again. 

“ Who has been here during my absence with the 
king?” 

“ No one, Monsieur.” 

“ That is impossible. Some one must have been 
here.” 

“No one could possibly have entered, Monsieur; since 
I kept the keys in my own pocket.” 

“ And yet I find this letter in that lock yonder. Some 
one must have put it there ; it could not have come 
alone.” 
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Basque opened his arms, as if signifying the most abso- 
lute igiiuraiice on the subject. 

J^robably it was M. do Bragelonne himself who placed 
it there,” said Porthos. 

“ In that case he must have entered here.” 

“Without doubt, Monsieur.” 

“ How could that have been,, since 1 have the key in 
my own pocket ] ” returned Basque, peraeveringly. 

De Saint-Aignan crumpled up the letter in his hand, 
after having read it. “ There is something mysterious 
about this,” he murmured, absorbed in thought. 

Porthos left him to his reflections ; but after a while 
returned to the mission he had undertaken. “ Shall we 
return to our little aifair 2 ” he said, addressing He Saint- 
Aignan, as soon as the lackey had disappeared. 

“ 1 think 1 can now understand it, from this note 
which has arrived here in so singular a manner. M. de 
Bragelonne says that a friend will call.” 

“ I am his friend, and am the one he alludes to.” 

“ For the purpose of giving me a challenge] ” 
Precisely.” 

“ And he complains that I have offended him 1 

“ Mortally so.” 

“ In what way, may I ask ] — for his conduct ia so mys- 
terious that it at least needs some explanation.” 

“Monsieur,” replied Porthos, “my friend cannot but 
be right ; and so far as his conduct is concerned, if it be 
mysterious, as you say, you have only yourself to blame 
for it.” 

Porthos pronounced these words with an amount of 
confidence which for a man who was unaccustomed to his 
ways must have indicated an infinity of sense. 

“ Mystery] Be it so ; but what is the mystery about I 
said De Saint-Aignan. 
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‘‘You will think it best, perhaps,” Porthos replied, 
with a low bow, “that I do not enter into particular^, 
and for excellent reasons.” 

“ Oil, I perfectly understand you ! We will touch 
very lightly upon it, then. So speak, Monsieur ; I am 
listening. ’’ 

“In the first place, Monsieur,” said Porthos, “you 
have changed your apartments.” 

“ Yes, Uiat is quite true,” said Dc Saiiit-Aignau. 

“ You admit it, tlien,” said Porthos, with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“ Admit it ! of course I admit it. Why should I not 
admit it, do you suppose?” 

“You have admitted it. Very good,” said Porthos, 
lifting up one finger. 

“But how can my having moved my lodgings have 
done M. de Drageloiine any harm ? Have the goodness 
to tell me that, for I positively do not comprehend a word 
of what you are saying.” 

Porthos stopped him, and then said with great grav- 
ity : “ Monsieur, this is the first of M. de Bragelonne’s 
complaints against you. If he makes a complaint, it is 
because he feels himself insulted.” 

De Saint-Aignaii began to beat his foot impatiently on 
the floor. “ This looks like a bad quarrel,” he said. 

“No one can possibly have a bad quarrel with the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne,” returned Porthos ; “ but, at all 
events, you have nothing to add on the subject of your 
changing your apartments, 1 suppose?” 

“ Nothing. And what is the next point ? ” 

“Ah, the next ! You will observe, Moqsieur, that the 
one I have already mentioned is a most serious injury, to 
which yon hove given no answer, or rather have answered 
ray indifferentljr. So, Monsieur, you change your lodg- 
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ings ; that ofifends M. de Bragelonne, and you do not 
attempt to excuse yourself? Very, well!** 

What ! *’ cried De Saint-Aignan, who was irritated 
by the coolness of his visitor, — “ what ! Am I to con- 
sult M. de Bragelonne whether I am to move or not ? 
You can hardly bo serious, Monsieur.** 

** Absolutely necessary, Monsieur ; but, under any cir- 
cumstances, you will admit that it is nothing in compari- 
son with the second ground of complaint.** 

‘‘ Well, what is that ? ** 

Porthos assumed a very serious expression as he said, 
“ How about the trap-door, Monsieur ? ** 

De Saint-Aignan turned exceedingly pale. He pushed 
back his chair so abniptly that Porthos, simple as he was, 
perceived that the blow had told. “The trap-door?** 
murmured De Saint-Aignan, 

“Yes, Monsieur, explain that if you can,** said Porthos, 
shaking his head. 

De Saint-Aignan hold down his head. “ Oh, I have 
been betrayed,** he murmured ; “everything is known ! ** 

“ Everything/’ replied Porthos, who knew nothing. 

“You see me overwhelmed,** pursued De Saint-Aignan, 
^ “ overwhelmed to such a degree that I hardly know what 
I am about.’* 

“ A guilty conscience, Monsieur ! Your affair is a bad 
one.** 

“ Monsieur I ** 

“ And when the public shall learn all about it, and will 
judge—** 

“ Oh, Monsieur 1 *’ exclaimed the county hurriedly, 
“such a secret ought not to he knowoi even by one’s 
confessor 1 ** 

“ That we will think about,’^ said Porthos the secret 
will not go far, in fiEoti” 
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“ But, Monsieur,” returned De Saint-Aignan, “ is M. de 
Bragelunne, in penetrating the secret, aware of the danger 
to which he exposes himself and others 

“ M. de Bragelonne incurs no danger, Monsieur, nor 
does ho fear any either, — as you, if it please Heaven, will 
find out very soon.” 

“ This fellow is a perfect madman,” thought De Saint- 
Aignan, “What, in Heaven’s name, does he wanti” He 
then said aloud : “ Come, Monsieur, let us hush up this 
affair.” 

“You forget the portrait!” said Porthos, in a voice 
of thunder, which made the count’s blood freeze in 
his veins. 

As the portrait in question was La Yalliere’s portrait, 
and as no mistake could any longer exist on the subject, 
De Saint-Aignan’s eyes were completely opened. “ Ah,” 
he exclaimed, — " all, Monsieur, I remember now tliat 
M. de Bragelonne was engaged to be married to her.” 

Porthos assumed an imposing air — all the majesty of 
ignorance, in fact — as ho said : “ It matters nothing what* 
over to me, nor to yourself indeed, whether or not my 
friend was, as you say, engaged to be married. I am 
even astonished that you should have made use of so in- 
discreet a remark. It may possibly do your cause harm, 
Monsieur.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied De Saint- Aignan, “ you are the in- 
carnation of intelligence, delicacy, and loyalty of feeling 
united. I see the whole matter now clearly enough.” 

“ So much the better,” said Porthos. 

“And,” pursued De Saint-Aignan, “you have made 
me comprehend it in the most ingenious and the most 
delicate manner possible. Thank you. Monsieur, thank 
yon.” Porthos drew himself up. “Only, now that J 
know eveiything, permit me to explain-^” 
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Porthofi shook his head as a man who does not wish 
to hear ; hut De Saiut>Aignan continued : I am in de- 
spair, I assure you, at all that has happened ; but how 
would you have acted in my place 1 Come, between ouiv 
selves, tell me wliat would you have doiiel** 

Porthos raised his head. There is no question at all 
of what I should have done, young man; you have now/* 
he said, “ been made acquainted with the three causes of 
complaint against you, I believe ? ** 

“ As for the iirst, iiiy change of rooms, — and I now 
address myself to you, as a man of honor and of great 
intelligence, — could I, when the desire of so august a per- 
sonage was so urgently expressed that I should move, 
ought I to have disobeyed 1 ** 

Porthos was about to speak, but De Saint-Aignan 
did not give him time to answer. “ Ah I my frank' 
ness, I see, convinces yon,’* he said, interpreting the 
movement in his own interest. *‘You perceive that I 
am right 1 ** 

Porthos did not reply. De Saint-Aignan continued : 
“I pass to that unfortunate trap-door/’ placing his hand on 
Porthos’s arm, — “ that trap-door, the occasion and the 
means of so much unhappiness, and which was constructed 
for — you know what. Well, then, in plain truth, do 
you suppose that it was I who, of my own accord, in such 
a place too, had that trap-door made 1 Oh, no I you do 
not believe it ; and here, again, you feel, you guess, you 
understand the influence of a will superior to my own^ 
Tou can conceive the infatuation, — I do not speak of 
love, that madness irresistible ! But, thank Heaven I 
liappily the affair is with a man who has so mooh s6ns|r 
tivenesB of feeling. If it yrm not so, indeed, what an 
amount of misery and scandal would &11 upon her, 
girl ! and' upon him whom I will not nam** 
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Forthos, confused and bewildered by the eloquence and 
gestures of De Saint>Aignan, made a thousand efforts to 
stem this torrent of words, of which, by the by, he did 
not understand a single one ; he remained upright and 
motionless on his seat, and that was all be could do, 

De Saint-Aignan continued, and gave a now inflection 
to Ida voice, and an increasing velieraence to his gesture : 

As for the portrait, — for T readily believe the portrait is 
the principal cause of complaint, — tell me candidly if 
you think me to blame ? Who was it that wished to have 
her portrait) Was it 1 1 Who is in love with her? Is 
it I? Who desires her? who has won her? Is it I? 
No, a thousand times no I I know M, de Brageloniio 
must be in a state of despair ; I know these misfortunes 
are most cruel. But I, too, am suifering as well ; and 
yet there is no possibility of offering any resistance. If 
he struggles, he will be derided ; if he resists, he is lost. 
You will tell me, I know, that drspair is madness ; but 
you are reasonable, — you have understood me. I perceive 
by your serious, thoughtful, embarrassed air, even, that 
the importance of the situation in which wc are placed has 
not escaped you. Return, therefore, to M. de Bragelonne ; 
thank him — as I have indeed reason to thank him — 
for having chosen as an intermediary a man of your merit. 
Believe me that I shall, on my side, preserve an eternal 
gratitude for the man who has so ingeniously, so cleverly 
corrected the misunderstanding between us. And since 
ill-luck would have it that the secret should be known to 
four instead of to three, why, this secret, which might 
make the moat ambitious man’s fortune, I am delighted 
to share with yon, Monsieur; from the bottom of my 
heart I am delighted at it. From this very moment you 
aan make use of me as you please ; I place myself an- 
Umly at youi^ matey. What can I possibly do for yum I 
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What can I solicit, nay, require even ? Speak, Monsieur, 
speak 1 ” 

According to the familiarly frietidly’ fashion of that 
period, De Saint-Aignan threw his arras round Porthos, 
and clasped him tenderly in his embrace. Porthos al- 
lowed him to do this with the most complete indifference. 

** Speak I ” resumed De Saint-Aignan j what do you 
require 1 ** 

** Monsieur,” said Porthos, “ I have a horse below ; bo 
good enough to mount him. He is a very good one, and 
will play you no tricks.” 

“ Mount on horseback ! What for ? ” inquired De Saint- 
Aignan, with no little curiosity. 

To accompany me where M. de Bragelonne is await- 
ing us.” 

" Ah ! he wishes to speak to me, I suppose 1 I can weU 
believe that ; he wishes to have the details, very likely. 
Alas ! it is a very delicate matter ; but at the present mo- 
ment I cannot, for the king is waiting for me.” 

** The king will wait,” said Porthos. 

“ But where is M. de Bragelonne expecting me 1 ” 

"At the Minimes, at Vincennes.” 

" Ah, indeed \ but are we going to laugh over the affair 
when we get there ] ” 

" I don’t think it likely, — not I, at least ; ” and the face 
of Porthos assumed a stem hardness of expression. "The 
Minimes is a rendezvous for duels/* 

" Very well ; what, then, have I to do at the Minimes 1 '* 

Porthos slowly drew his sword, and said, " That is the 
length of my friend’s sword.” 

" Why, the man is mad ! ” cried Be Saint-Aignan* 

The color mounted to Porthos’s face, as he replied : 

I had not the honor of being in your own apartment, Mon- 
sieur, and of representing M. de Bragelonne’a interests, I 
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would throv you out of the window. It will be merely 
a pleasure postponed, and you will lose nothing by wait- 
ing. Will you come to the Minimes, Monsieur? ’* 

“ Eh ! 

“ Will you go thither of your own free willl” 

“ But — ** 

I will carry you if you do not come. Take care 1 ” 
Basque ! ” cried M. de Saint- Aignan. As soon as 
Basque appeared, be said, The king wishes to see Mon- 
sieur the Count.** 

“ That is very different,** said Porthos ; “ the king’s 
service before everything else. We will wait there until 
this evening, Monsieur.’* And saluting De Saiut-Aignan 
with his usual courtesy, Porthos left the room, delighted 
at having arranged another affair. 

De Saint- Aignan looked after him as he left ; and then 
hastily putting on his coat again, be ran off, arranging 
his dress as he went along, muttering to himself : “ The 
Minimes ! the Minimes ! We will see how the king will 
like this challenge ; for it is for him, after all, pai'dieu / ’* 


TOL. in. — 39 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

RIVAL FOLITIOB. 

On his return from the ride vrhich had been so prolific ia 
poetical etfusioiis, and in which every one had paid tribute 
to the Muses, as the poets of the period used to say, the 
king found M. Fouquet waiting for an audience. Behind 
the king came M. Colbert, who liad met the king in the 
corridor, as if on the watch for him, and followed him like 
a jealous and watchful shadow, — M. Colbert, with his 
square head, and his vulgar and untidy though rich cos- 
tume, which gave him some resemblance to a Flemish gen- 
tleman after drinking beer. Fouquet, at the sight of his 
enemy, remained unmoved, and during the whole of the 
scene which followed observed that line of conduct so dif- 
ficult to a man of refinement whose heart is filled with 
contempt, but who wishes to suppress every indication of 
it, lest he may do his adversary too much honor. Colbert 
did not conceal his insolent joy. In his opinion, M. Fou- 
quet’s was a game very badly played and hopelessly lost^ 
although not yet finished. Colbert belonged to that school 
of politicians who think cleverness alone worthy of their 
admiration, and success the only thing worth caring for* 
Colbert, moreover, who was not simply an envious and 
jealous man, but who had the king’s intereM really 
heart, because he was thoroughly imbued with the highest 
sense of probity in all mattm of figures and aoeount^ 
could well afford to assign as a pretext fbr his conduct^ 
(halt in bating and doing his utmost to min Foo^net 
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he had nothing in view but the welfare of the State and 
the dignity of the crown. 

None of these details escaped Fouquet's observation. 
Through his enemy’s thick, bushy brows, and despite the 
restless movement of his eyelids, he could, by meiely 
looking at his eyes, penetrate to the very bottom of Col- 
beit’s heart ; he saw, then, all there was in that heart, — 
hatred and triumph. But as he wished, wliilo observing 
everything, to remain himself impenetrable, he composed 
his features, smiled with that charmingly sympathetic 
smile which was peculiarly his own, and saluted the king 
witli the most dignified and graceful ease and elasticity of 
inannor. “ Sire,” he said, “ I perceive by your Majesty’s 
joyous air that you have had a pleasant ride.” 

Charming, indeed. Monsieur the Superintendent, 
cliarmliig ! You were very wrong not to come with us 
as I invited you to do.” 

was working. Sire,” replied tlie superintendent, 
who did not take tlio trouble to turn aside his head 
even in recognition of Colbert’s presence. 

Ahl M. Fouquet,” cried the king, “there is nothing 
like the country. 1 should be delighted to live in the 
country always, in the open air and under the trees.” 

“ Oh ! your Majesty is not yet weary of the throne, 1 
trust said Fouquet. 

“ No j but thrones of soft turf are very delightful.” 

“ Your Majesty gratifies my utmost wishes in speaking 
in that manner, for I have a request to submit to you.” 

On whose behalf, Monsieur 1 ” 

“ On behalf of the nymphs of Vaux, Sire.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” said Louis XIV. 

“ Your Majesty once deigned to make me a promise^” 
said Fouquet 

“ I remember it,** 
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“ The ft’te at Vaux, the celebrated is it noi, Sire ] ” 
said Colbert, endeavoring to show his importance by 
taking part in the conversation. 

Foiiquet, with the profoundest contempt, did not take 
the slightest notice of the remark, as if, so far as he was 
concerned, Colbert had not spoken, ‘*Yonr Majesty is 
aware,” he said, " that I destine my estate at Vaux to 
receive the most amiable of princes, the most powerful of 
monarchs.” 

“ I have given you my promise, Monsieur,” said Louis 
XIV., smiling ; “ and a king never departs from his 
word.” 

” And I have come now. Sire, to inform your Majesty 
that I am ready to obey your orders in every respect.” 

” Do you promise me many wonders, Monsieur the 
Superintendent I ” said Louis, looking at Colbert. 

Wonders ? Oh, no, Sire ! I do not undertake that ; 
but I hope to be able to procure your Majesty a little 
pleasure, perhaps even a little foigetfulness of the cares 
of State.” 

“ Nay, nay, M. Fouquet,” returned the king ; ” I insist 
upon the word * wonders.’ Ob, you are a magician ) We 
know your power ; we know that you could find gold, 
even were there none in the world. And, in fact, people 
say you make it.” 

Fouquet felt that the shot was discharged from a double 
q^iiver, and that the king had launched an arrow from his 
own bow as well as one from Colbert’s. Oh I said he, 
laughingly, the people know perfectly well out of wh^ 
mine I procure the gold; they know it only too well, 
perhaps. Besides,’^ he added proudly, I can assure your 
Uajesty that the gold destined to pay the expenses of the 
fHe at Vaux wHl cost neither blood nor tears ; bard labor 
it may, perhaps, but that can be paid for.” 
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Louis remained silent ; be wished to look at Colbeit. 
Colbert, too, wished to reply ; but a glance as swift as an 
eagle’s, — a proud, loyal, king-like glance, indeed, — which 
Fcmquet darted at the latter, arrested the words upon his’ 
lips. The king, who had by this time recovered his self- 
possession, turned towards Fouquet, saying, “ I presume, 
therefore, lam now to consider myself formally invited ? ” 

“ Yes, Sire, if it pleases your Majesty.” 

« For what day 1 ” 

“ Any day your Majesty may find most convenient.” 

“ You speak like an enchanter who improvises, M. 
Fouquet. I could not say so much, indeed.” 

“ Your Majesty will do, whenever you please, every- 
thing that a monarch can and ought to do. The King 
of France has servants at his bidding who are able to do 
anytbiiig on his behalf, to accomplish everything to gratify 
his pleasures.” 

Colbert tried to look at the superintendent in order to 
see whether this remark was an approach to less hostile 
sentiments on his part. But Fouquet had not even looked 
at his enemy ; so far as he was concerned, Colbert did not 
exist. 

Very good, then,” said the king ; “ will a week hence 
suit you 1 ” 

“ Perfectly well. Sire.” 

** This is Tuesday ; if I give you until next Sunday 
week, will ^hat be sufficient ? ” 

The delay which your Majesty deigns to accord me 
will greatly a'id the various works which my architects 
have in hand for the purpose of adding to the amusement 
of your Mfi^esty and your friends.” 

^ By the by, speaking of my friends,” resumed the 
yin^ f j ** how do you intend to treat them 1 ” 

The king is master everywhere, Sire ; your Mig*eety 
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will draw up your own list and give your own orders. All 
those you may deign to invite will* be my guests, — my 
honored guests indeed.*' 

“ 1 thank you ! ** returned the king, touched by the 
noble thought expreshod in so noble a tone. 

Touquet therefore took leave of Louis XIV., after a 
few words had been added witli regard to the details of 
certain matters of business. He felt that Colbert would 
remain behind with the king, that they would both con- 
verse about him, and that neither of them would spare 
him in the least degree. The satisfiiction of being able to 
give a last and terrible blow to his enemy seemed to him 
almost like a compeiibation for everything to wliicli they 
were about to subject him. He turned back again iinme- 
diatoly, when he liad already reached the door, and address- 
ing the king, “ Pardon, Sire,** said he, — pardon ! ’* 

‘‘ Pardon for what 1 ” said the king, graciously. 

For a serious fault whicli I committed unawares.*’ 

A fault ! You ! Ah, M. Fuuquet, I shall be unable 
to do otherwise than forgive you. In what way or against 
whom have you been found wanting 1 ** 

Against all propriety, Sire. I forgot to inform your 
Majesty of a circumstance of considerable importance.** 
What is it 1 ** 

Colbert trembled ; he expected a denunciation. His 
conduct had been unmasked. A single syllable from 
Fouquet, a single proof formally advanced, and beforo the 
youthful loyalty of Louis XIV. Colbert’s favor would 
disappear at once. The latter trembled, therefore, lest 
so daring a blow might not overthrow his whole scaffold. 
In point of fact, the opportunity was so admirably suited 
to be taken advantage of, that a skilful player like Arnmis 
would not have let it slip. “ Sire/* said Fouquet, with 
easy air, “since you have had the kindness to forgive 
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me, I am indifferent about my confession : this morning 
1 sold one of the official appointments 1 bold.” 

“One of your appointments'!” said the king; “ which 1” 

Colbert turned livid. ” That which conferred upon me, 
Sire, a grand gown and an air of gi'avity, — the appoint- 
ment of procureup-general.” 

The king involuntarily uttered a loud exclamation and 
looked at Colbert, who with his face bedewed with per 
spiration felt almost on the point of fainting. “.To 
whom have you sold this appointment, M. Fouquet 1 ” 
inquired the king. 

Colbert was obliged to lean against the side of the 
fireplace. 

“To a councillor belonging to the parliament, Sire, 
whose name is Vanel.” 

“ Vaneir* 

“ A friend of the interidant Cojberfc,” added Fouquet, 
letting every word fall from his lips with inimitable non- 
chalance, and with an admirably assumed expression of 
forgetfulness and ignorance which neither painter, actor, 
nor poet could reproduce with brush, gesture, or pen. 
Then having finisliod, having overwhelmed Colbert be- 
neath the weight of this superiority, the superintendent 
again saluted the king and quitted the room, partially 
revenged by the stupefaction of the king and the humilia- 
tion of the favoiite. 

“ Is it really possible,” said the king, as soon as Fou- 
quet had disappeared, “that he has sold that office?” 

“Yes, Sire,” said Colbert, meaningly. 

“ He must be mad,” the king added. 

Colbert this time did not reply ; he bad penetrated the 
king's thought. That thought promised him revenge. 
His hatred was augmented by jecdousy ; and a threat of 
diegrece was now added to the plan he had arranged for 
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his ruin. Colbert felt assured that for the future, as 
between Louis XIV. and himself, his hostile ideas would 
meet with no obstacles, and that at the first fault com- 
mitted by Fouquet which could be laid hold of as a pre- 
text, the chastisement impending over him would be 
precipitated. Fouquet had tlirown aside his weapons of 
defence ; Hate and Jealousy had picked them up. 

Colber^was invited by the king to the/e^p at Vaux ; he 
bowed like a man confident in liimself, and accepted the 
invitation with the air of one who confers a favor. The 
king was about writing down De Saint- Aignan^a name on 
his list of invitations, when tlie usher announced th« 
Comte de Saint- Aignan. As soon as the royal “ Mercury '' 
entered, Colbert discreetly withdrew. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

RIVAL LOVERS. 

Db Saint-Aiqnan had quitted Louis XIV. hardly two 
hours before ; but in the tirst effervescence of his affection, 
whenever Louis XIV. did not see La Vdlliero ho was 
obliged to talk of her. Xow, the only person with whom 
he could speak about her at his ease was De Saint-Aignan, 
and that p‘=*rson had therefore become indispensable to 
him. 

“ Ah ! is that you, Count]*’ the king exclaimed, as soon 
as he perceived him, — doubly delighted, not only to see 
him again, but also to get rid of Colbert, whose scowling 
face always put him out of humor, — so much the 
better. I am very glad to see you ; you will make one of 
the travelling-party, I suppose ] ” 

“ Of what travelling-party are you speaking, Sire ? 
inquired De Saint-Aignau. 

The one we are making up to go to the fete the super- 
intendent is about to give at Vaux. Ah ! De Saint- 
Aignan, you will at last see a a royal by the 
side of which all our amusements at Fontainebleau are 
petty, contemptible affairs.*’ 

“ At Vaux 1 — the superintendent going to give a/e<e in 
your Majesty’s honor ) Nothing more than that ! ” 

, " ‘ Nothing more than that ! ’ do you say ? It is very 
diverting to find you treating it with so much disdain. 
Are you, who express such indifference on the subject, 
awaxe that as soon as it is known that M. Fou^uet is 
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going to receive me at Vaux next Sunday week, people 
will be striving their very utmost to get invited to the 
fett ? 1 repeat, De Saint- Aignan, you shall be one of the 
invited guests.” 

Very well, Sire ; unless I shall in the mean time 
have undertaken a longer and less agreeable journey.” 

“ What journey ? ” 

“ The one across the Styx, Sire.” 

“Bah ! ” said Louis XIV., laughing. 

“No, seriously, Sire,” replied De Saint-Aignan, “I am 
invited there ; and in such a way, in truth, that 1 hardly 
know what to say or how to act in order to refuse it.” 

“ I do not understand you. I know that you are 
in a poetical vein 3 but try not to sink from Apollo to 
Phoebus.” 

“ Very well ; if your Majesty will deign to listen to 
me, I will not keep you in suspense any longer.” 

“ Speak ! ” 

“ Your Majesty knows the Baron du Vallon 1 ” 

“ Yes, indeed, — a good servant to my father, the late 
king, and an admirable companion at table ; for I think 
you are referring to him who dined with us at Fontaine* 
bleau 1 ” 

“ Precisely ; but you have omitted to add to his other 
qualifications, Sire, that he is a most charming killer of 
people.” 

What ! does M. du Vallon wish to kill youl ” 

“ Or to get me killed, — which is the seme thing.” 

“Bless my heart !” 

“ Do not laugh, Sire, for I am not saying a word that 
is not the exact truth.” 

“ And you say he wishes to get you killed?” 

“ That is that excellent person’s present idea.” 

“ Be easy j I will defend you, if he be in the wrong.” 
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“ Ah I there is an ‘ if/ ** 

Of course ! Answer me as candidly as if it were some 
one else's affair instead of your own^ my poor De Saint- 
Aignan : is he right or wrong 1 ” 

“ Your Majesty shall be the judge.” 

“ What have you done to him 1 ” 

** To him, personally, nothing at all ; but it seems I 
have to one of his friends.” 

It is all the same. Is his friend one of the celebrated 
‘four’!” 

No I It is only the son of one of the celebrated 
‘four/ ” 

“ What have you done to the son ? Come, tell me.” 
^*Why, I have helped some one to take his mistress 
from him.” 

You confess it, then 1 ” 

** I cannot help confessing it, for it is true.” 

“ In that case you are wrong.” ' 

Ah ! I am wrong ? ” 

“ Yes ; and, my faith, if he kills you — ” 

« Weill” 

" Well, he will do what is right.” 

“ Ah ! that is your Majesty’s way of reasoning, then t ” 
" Bo you think‘it a bad way 1 ” 

It is a very expeditious way, at all events.” 

^ Good justice is prompt ; ’ so my grandfather Henry 
IV. used to say.” 

In that case your Majesty will immediately sign my 
adversary’s pardon, for he is now waiting for me at the 
Minimes to kill me.” 
i* His name^ and a parchment ! ” 

is a parchment upon your Majesty^s table } aini 
os for his name — ” 

** Wi&JI, what is it?” 
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** The Vicomte de Bragelonne, Sire.” 

** The Vicomte de Bragelonno ! ” exclaimed the king, 
chADging from a fit of laughter to the most profound 
stupor; and then after a moment’s silence, while he 
wiped his forehead, which was bedewed with perspiration, 
he again murmured, Bragelonue 1 ” 

'*No other than he, Sire.” 

“ Bragelonne, who was affianced to — ” 

"Yes, Sire.” 

" He was in London, however.” 

"Yes; but I can assure you, Sire, he is there no 
longer.” 

" Is he in Paris 1 ” 

“ He is at the Miniincs, Sire, where he is waiting for 
me, as I have already had the honor of telling you.” 

" Does ho know all 1 ” 

" Yes ; and many things besides. Perhaps your Maj- 
esty would like to look at the letter I have received from 
him ; ” and De Saint-Aignan drew from his pocket the 
note with which we are already acquainted. "When 
your Majesty has read the letter, I will tell you how it 
rcnached me.’* 

The king read it in great agitation, and immediately 
said, "^Welll” 

*^Well, Sire; your Majesty knows a certain carved 
lock, closing a certain door of ebony-wood, which sepa- 
rates a certain apartment from a certain blue and white 
sanctuary 1 ” 

" Of course ! Louise’s boudoir.” 

" Yes, Sire. Well, it was in the key-hole of that lock 
that 1 found that note. Who placed it there? Either 
VL de Bragelonne, or the devil himself ; but inasmuch as 
the note smells of amber and not of sulphur, I conclude 
that U must be, not the devil, but M. de Bragelonne*” 
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Louis beut down liis head, and seemed absorbed in sad 
and melancholy reflections. Perhaps something like re* 
morse M^as at that moment passing through his heart. 
“ Oh ! *’ he said, “ that secret discovered 1 ” 

** Sire, I shall do my utmost that the secret dies in the 
bi'east.of the man who possesses it,** said Do Saint-Aignan, 
ill a tone of bravado, as he moved towards the door 3 but 
a gesture of the king made him pause. 

Where are you going?** he inquired. 

“ Where I am waited for, Sire.’* 

“ What for?** 

“ To fight, in all probability.” 

“You fight !’* exclaimed the king. “One moment, if 
you please, Monsieur the Count ! ** 

De Saint-Aignan shook his head, as a rebellious child 
does whenever any one interferes to prevent him from 
throwing himself into a well or playing with a knife. 
“ But yet, Sire — ” he said. 

“ In the first place,” continued the king, “I require to 
be enlightened a little.” 

“ Upon that point, if your Majesty will be pleased to 
interrogate me,** replied De Saint-Aignan, “I will throw 
what light 1 can.” 

“ Who told you that M. de Bragelonne had penetrated 
into that room?’* 

“The letter which 1 found in the key-hole told me 

BO.” 

“ Who told you that it was De Bragelonne who put it 
there ? ** 

“ Who but himself would have dared to undertake snob 
a mission ? ” 

*'You are right. How was be able to get into your 
rooms?” 

“ Ah I that is very seriouS; inasmuch as all the Quests 
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weie closod, and my lackey, Basque, had the keys in his 
pocket/’ 

“ Your lackey must have been bribed.*' 

Impossible, Sire ; for if he had been bribed, those 
who did so would not have sacrificed the poor fellow, 
whom it is not unlikely they might want to turn to 
further use by and by, in showing so clearly that it was 
he of whom they had made use.” 

“ Quite true. And now there remains but one 
conjecture.” 

Let us see, Sire, if it is the same that has presented 
itself to my mind.” 

“That he effected an entrance by means of the staircase.” 

“ Alas ! Sire, that seems to me more than probable.” 

“ There is no doubt that some one sold the secret of the 
trap-door.’* 

“ Either sold it or gave it.” 

“ Why do you make that distinction % ” 

“Because there are certain persons, Sire, who being 
above the price of a treason give, and do not sell.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Oh, Sire, your Majesty's mind is too clear-sighted 
not to guess what I mean, and you will save me the em- 
barrassment of naming any one.” 

“ You are right : you mean Madame 1 ” 

“ Ah 1 ” said De Saint- Aignan. 

** Madame, whose suspicions were aroused by your 
changing your lodgings.” 

“ Madame, who has keys of the apartments of her maids 
of honor, and is powerful enough to discover what no one 
but yourself or she would be able to discover.** 

*^And you suppose, then, that my sister has entered 
into an alliance with Bragelonnet** 

♦‘Ehl eht Sire— 
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far as to inform him of all the details of the 

affair? ” 

“Perhaps even further still.” 

“ Further 1 What do you moan 1 ” 

“ Perhaps to the point of going ivith him.” 

“Which way, — through your own apartments?” 

“ You think it impossible, Sire 1 Well, listen to me ! 
Your Majesty knows that Madame is very fond of 
perfumes ? ” 

“ Yes, she acquired that taste from my mother.” 

“ Vervain particularly.” 

“ Yes, it is the scent she prefers to all others.” 

“ Very good, Sire ! my apartments smell very strongly 
of vervain.” 

Tlie king remained silent and thoughtful for a few mo- 
ments, and then resumed : “ But why should Madame 
take Bragelonne’s part against me ? ” Do Saint-Aignan 
could very easily have replied : “ A woman’s jealousy I ” 
In his question the king had probed his friend to the 
bottom of his heart to ascertain if he had learned the se- 
cret of his flirtation with his si&ter-in-law. But De Saint- 
Aignan was not an ordinary courtier ; he did not lightly 
run the risk of fluding out family secrets; and be was too 
good a friend of the Muses not to think very frequently of 
poor Ovidins Naso, whose eyes shed so many tears in ex- 
piation of his crime for having once beheld something, one 
hardly knows what, in the palace of Augustus. He there- 
fore passed by Madame’s secret very skilfully. But since 
he had exhibited his sagacity in proving Madame's pres- 
ence in his rooms with Bragelonne^ it was now necessary 
for binrto pay interest on that self-conceit, and reply clearly 
to (be question, “ Why has Madame taken Bragelonne^s 
part Against me?” ^ 

Saint-Aignan. "Your Ms^eSty 
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forgets, I presume, that the Comte de Guiche is tlie 
intimate friend of the Vicomte de Bragelonne ? ” 

“ I do not see the connection, however,’* said the king. 

“ Ah ! I beg your pardon then. Sire ; but I thought the 
Corate de Guiche was a very great friend of Madame.” 

“Quite true,” the king returned. “There is no oc- 
casion to search any further ; the blow came from that 
direction.” 

“ And is not your Majesty of the opinion that in order 
to ward it off it will be necessary to deal another blow 1 ” 

“ Yes ; but not one of tho kind given in the Bois de 
Vincennes,” replied the king. 

“ You forget, Sire,” said De Saint- Aignan, “ that I am a 
gentleman, and that I have been challenged.'* 

“ The challenge neither concorna nor was it intended for 
you.” 

“ But it is I who have been expected at the Miuimes, 
Sire, during the last hour and more ; and 1 shall be dis- 
honored if I do not go there.” 

“The first honor and duty of a gentleman is obedience 
to his sovereign.” 

“ Sire I ” 

“ I order you to remain.” 

**SiTe!” 

“ Obey, Monsieur ! ” 

“ As your Majesty pleases.” 

Besides, 1 wish to have the whole of this affair ex- 
plained ; I wish to know how it is that I have been so 
insolently trifled with as to have the sanctuary of my af- 
fection pried into. It is not you, De Saint-Aignan, who 
ought to punish those who have acted in this manner ; for 
It is not your honor they have attacked, but my own.” 

** I implore your Majesty not to overwhelm M. de BragOf 
lonne with your wrath ; for although in the whole of this 
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affair he may have shown himself deficient in prudence, he 
has not been so in his feelings of loyalty.*’ 

** Enough ! I shall know how to decide between the just 
and the unjust, even in the height of my anger. But take 
care that not a word of this is breathed to Madame I ” 

“ But what am I to do with regard to M. de Bragelonne 1 
He will be seeking mo in every direction, and — ’* 

** I shall either have spoken to him, or taken care that 
he has been spoken to before the evening is over.” 

* “ Lot me once more entreat your Majesty to be indul- 

gent towards him.’’ 

** I have been indulgent long enough, Count,” said 
Louis XIV., frowning; “it is time to show certain per- 
sons that I am master in my own palace.*’ 

The king had hardly pronounced these words, which 
betokened that a fresh feeling of dissatisfaction was 
mingled with the remembrance of an old one, when the 
usher appeared at the door of the cabinet. “ What is the 
matter,” inquired the king, “ and why do you presume to 
come when 1 have not summoned you 1 ” 

“Sire,” said the usher, “your Majesty desired me to 
permit M. le Comte de la F^re to pass freely at any time 
when he might wish to speak to your Majesty.” 

“ Well?” 

“ M. le Comte de la Fere is now waiting to see your 
Majesty.” 

The king and De Saint-Aignan at this reply exchanged a 
look which betrayed more uneasiness than surprise. Louis 
hesitated for a moment, but almost immediately forming a 
resolution, he said : “ Go, De Saint-Aignan, and find 
Louise ; inform her of the plot against us. Do not let her 
be ignorant that Madame is beginning again her persecu* 
tions, and that she has set to work those who would have 
done better had they remained neutral.” 
vot. HI. —40 
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‘‘Sire — ” 

“ If Louise gets nervous and frightened, reassure her j 
tell her that the king’s love is an impenetrable shield 
over her. If, as I suspect is the case, she already knows 
everything, or if she has already been herself subjected to 
au attack, tell her, be sure to tell her. Do Saint-Aigjian,” 
added the king, trembling with passion, — “ tell her, I 
say, that this time, instead of defending her, I will avenge 
her, and that too so terribly that no one will in f'ltuio 
even dare to raise his eyes towards her.” 

“ Is that all, Sire 1 ” 

Yes ; all. Go quickly, and remain faithful, — you who 
live in the midst of this hell without having, like myself, 
the hope of paradise.” 

De Saiiit-Aignaii almost exhausted himself in protesta* 
tions of devotion, took the king’s hand, kissed it, and left 
the room radiant with delight. 
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CHArTP:ii LXV. 

KING AND NOBILITY. 

The king endeavored to recover his self-possession as 
quickly as possible, in order to meet M. de l‘i P^ero with an 
undisturbed countenance. He clearly saw that it was not 
mere chance which had induced the count’s visit. He had 
a vague impression of the serious import of that visit ; but 
he felt that to a man of Athos’s tone of mind, to a person 
so distinguished, nothing disagreeable or disordered should 
be presented. As soon as the king had satisfied himself 
that so far as appearances were concerned he was perfectly 
calm again, he gave directions to the ushers to introduce 
the count. 

A few minutes afterwards Athos, in full court dress and 
with his breast covered with the orders that he alone had 
the right to wear at the Court of F'rance, presented himself 
with so grave and solemn an air that the king perceived 
at the first glance that be had not been mistaken in his 
anticipations. Louis advanced a step towards the count, 
and with a smile held out his hand to him, over which 
Athos bowed with the air of the deepest respect 
“ M. le Comte de la Fere,” said the king, rapidly, “ you 
are so seldom here that it is a very great happiness to see 
you.” 

Athos bowed and replied, “I should wish always to 
enjoy the happiness of being near your Majesty ” 

That reply, made in that tone, evidently signified, 1 
eboilld vi'ah he we of your Majesty’s advisers, to 
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you from the commission of faults.” The king so under- 
stood it, and dotermined in this man's presence to preserve 
all the advantages which could be derived from his com- 
mand over himself as well as from his rank and position. 

“ I see you have something to say to me,” he said. 

“ Had it not been sr), I should not have presumed to 
present myself before your Majesty.” 

“ Speak quickly ; I am anxious to satisfy you,” returned 
the king, seating himself. 

“ I am persuaded,” replied Athos, in a sliglitly agitated 
tone of voice, ‘Hhat your Majesty will give me every 
satisfaction.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, with a certain haughtiness of man- 
ner, “ you liavG come to lodge a complaint here, then 1 ” 

It would he a complaint,” returned Athos, “ only in 
the event of your Majesty — But if you will deign to 
permit me, Sire, 1 will begin the conversation at the 
beginning.” 

“ I am listening.” 

“Your Majesty will remember that at the period of the 
Duke of Buckingham's <3eparture I had the honor of an 
interview with you." 

“ At or about that period I think I remember you did ; 
only, with regard to the subject of the conversation, I have 
quite forgotten it.” 

Athos started, as he replied : “ I shall have the honor 
to recall it to your Majesty. It was with regard to a de- 
mand which I addressed to you respecting a marriage 
which M. de Bragelonne wished to contract with Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere.” 

“ Ah I ” thought the king, “ we have come to it now. 
I remember, ” he said, aloud. 

“ At that period,” pursued Athos, “ your Majesty was 
(5ti kind and generous towards M. do Bragelonne and my- 
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self that not a single word which tlion fell from your lips 
has escaped my memory ; and when I asked your Majesty 
to accord me Mademoiselle de la Valliere’s hand for M. de 
llragelonne, you refused.” 

“ Quito true,” said Louis, dryly. 

Alleging,” Athos hastened to say, “ that the young 
l.idy had no position in society.” 

Louis could hardly force himself to listen patiently. 

“ That,” added Athos, “ she liad but little fortune.” 

The king threw himself back in his arm chair. 

“ That her extraction was indillerent.” 

A renewed impatience on the part of the king. 

** And little beauty,” added Athos, pitilessly. 

Tins last bolt buried itself deep in the king’s heart, and 
made him almost bound from hw seat. 

“ You have a good memory, Monsieur,” he said. 

“ I invariably have, on all occasions when I have had the 
distinguished honor of an interview with your Majesty,” 
retorted the count, without being in the least disconcerted. 

” Very good ; it is admitted I said all that.” 

And I thanked your Majesty, because those words 
tesbihod an interest in M. de Bragelonue, which did him 
much honor.” 

” And you may possibly remember,” said the king, very 
deliberately, “ that you had the greatest repugnance to 
this marriage 1 ” 

” Quite true. Sire.” 

“ And that you solicited my permission against your 
own inclination ] ” 

‘^Yes, Sire.” 

. " And, finally, I remember also, — for I have a memorjr 
nearly as good as your own, — T I'emember, I say, that you 
observed at the time : ‘ I do not believe that Mademoiselle 
de la Yalliire loves M. de Bragelonne.* Is that true 1 ” 
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The blow told well, but Athos did not shriuk. Siie/' 
he said, ** I have already begged your Majesty’s forgive- 
uoss ; but there are certain particulars in that conversation 
which M'ill be intelligible in the d^nouemenV* 

“ Well, what is the denouement, Monsieur 1” 

This : your Majesty then said that you would defer the 
marriage out of regard for M. de Bragelonnc’s own interests.” 

The king remained silent. 

M. de Bragelonno is now so exceedingly unhappy 
that he cannot any longer defer asking your Majesty for 
a solution of the matter.” 

The king turned pale ; Athos looked at him with fixed 
attention. 

And what,” said the king, with considerable hesitation, 
“ does M. de Bragelonne request 1 ” 

" Precisely tlie very thing that I came to ask your Maj- 
esty for at my last audience ; namely, your Majesty’s 
consent to his marriage.” 

The king remained silent 

“ The obstacles in the way are all now quite removed 
for us,” continued Athos. ** Mademoiselle de la Yalliere, 
without fortune, birth, or beauty, is not the less on that 
account the only good match in the world for M. de 
Bragelonne, since be loves this young girl.” 

The king pressed his hands impatiently together. 

**Does your Majesty hesitate inquired the county 
without losing a particle either of his firmness or his 
politeness. 

** I do not hesitate, ^ I refuse,” replied the king. 

Athos paused a moment, as if to collect himselfl ”I 
have had the honor,” he said in a mild tone, to observe 
to your Megesty that no obstacle now interferes with M. 
de Biugelonnc’s affections, and that bis determination 
seems unalterable.” 
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** There is my will, — and that is an obstacle, I should 
imagine ! ” 

** That is the most serious of all/' Athos replied quickly. 
« Ah ! ” 

*‘And may we therefore be permitted to ask your 
Majesty, with the greatest humility, for your reason for 
this refusal 1 '* 

** The reason ! A question to me ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“ A demand, Sire ! ** 

The king, leaning with both his hands upon the table, 
said in a deep tone of concentrated passion : “ You have 
lost all recollection of what is usual at court. At court 
no one questions the king.” 

“ Very true, Sire ; but if men do not question, they 
conjecture.” 

“Conjecture ! What may that mean, Monsieur?” 

“ Almost always the conjecture of the subject impugns 
the frankness of the kiug.” 

“ Monsieur I ” 

“ And a want of confidence on the part of the subject,” 
pursued Athos, intrepidly. 

“You are forgetting yourself,” said the king, hurried 
away by his anger in spite of his control over himself. 

“Sire, I am obliged to seek elsewhere for what I 
thought I should find in your' Majesty. Instead of oV 
iaining a reply from you, I am compelled to make one for 
myself**’ 

The king rose. “Monsieur the Count,” he said, “I 
have liow given you all the time I had at my disposal/' 

This was a dismissal 

“ Sire,” replied the count, “ I have not yet had time to 
tell your Majesty what I came with the express object of 
saying, and I so rarely see your Majesty that I ought te 
aTaQ mjedf of the opportunity,” 
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‘'Just now you spoke of conjectures; you are now 
becoming offensive, Monsieur.” 

“ Oil, Sire, offenJ your Majesty ! I ? Never ! All 
niy life have I maintained that kings are above all other 
men, not only in rank and power, but in nobleness of 
heart and dignity of mind. I never can bring myself to 
believe that my sovereign — he who passed his word to 
me — did so with a mental reservation.” 

“ What do you mean ] What mental reservation ? ” 

” I will explain my meaning,” said Athos, coldly. “ If 
in refusing J^Iademoiscdlc de la Valli^i’e to M. de Bragelonne 
your Majesty had some other ohjcct in view than the 
happiness and fortune of the viscount — ” 

“You perceive, Monsieur, that you are offending me.” 

“ If in requiring the viscount to dehiy his marriage your 
Majesty’s only object was to vcmo^e the gentleman to 
whom Mademoiselle de la Valliere was engaged — ” 

“ Monsieur ! Monsieur ! ” 

“ I have heard it said so in every direction, Sire. Your 
Majesty’s love for Mademoiselle de la Valliere is spoken of 
on all sides.” 

The king tore his gloves, which he had been biting for 
some time. ” Woe to those,” he cried, “ who interfere in 
my affairs ! I have chosen my course ; I will crush all 
obstacles.” 

“ WImt obstacles 1 ” said Athos. 

The king stopped short, like a runaway horse whose bit 
being turned in his mouth bruises his palate. “ I love 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere,” he said suddenly, with 
nobleness and with passion. 

“But,” interrupted Athos, “that does not preclude 
your Majesty from allowing M. do Bragelonne to many 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere. Tbe sacnfice is worthy of so 
great a monarch ; it fs ftilly merited by M. de Bragelonne^ 
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who has already rendered great service to your Majesty, 
and who may well be regarded as a brave and worthy 
man. Your Majesty, therefore, in renouncing the affec- 
tion you entertain, offers a proof at once of generosity, 
gratitude, and good policy.’^ 

** Mademoiselle de la Valliere does not love M. do 
Bragolonne,” said the king, hoarsely. 

“ Does your Majesty know that to be the case 1 ” re- 
marked Athos, with a searching look. 

I do know it.’’ 

“ Within a short time, then ; for doubtless had your 
Majesty known it when 1 first preferred my request, you 
would have taken the trouble to inform me of it.” 

** Within a short time.” 

Athos remained silent for a moment, and then resumed : 
“ In that case I do not understand why your Majesty 
should have sent M. de Bragelonne to London. That 
exile, and with good reason, is a matter of astonishment 
to all who love the honor of the king.” 

“ Who presumes to speak of my honor, M. de la Fere ? ” 

“ The king’s honor, Sire, is made up of the honor of 
his whole nobility. Whenever the king offends one of his 
gentlemen, — that is, whenever he deprives him of the 
smallest particle of his honor, — it is from him, from the 
king himself, that that portion of honor is stolen.” 

‘‘ M. de la Fbre ! ” said the king, haughtily. 

“ Sire, you sent M. de Bragelonne to London either be- 
fore you were Mademoiselle de la Valliere’s lover or since 
you have become so.” 

The king, irritated beyond measure, especially because 
be felt that he was mastered, endeavored to dismiss Athos 
by a gesture. 

. replied the oount, will tell you all ; I will 

not leave your presence until 1 have been satisfied either, 
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by your Majesty or by myself, — satisfied if you prove to 
me that you arc right, satisfied if I prove to you that you 
are wrong. Oh, you will listen to me, Sire I I am old now, 
and 1 am attached to everything that is really great and 
true in your kingdom. I am a gentleman who shed my 
blood for your father and for yourself, without ever hav- 
ing asked a single favor either from yourself or from your 
fathei. I have never inflicted the slightest wrong or in- 
jury on any one in this world, and have put kings under 
obligations to me. You will listen to me. 1 have come 
to ask you for an account of the honor of one of your ser- 
vants whom you have deceived by a falsehood or betrayed 
through weakness. I know that these words irritate your 
Majesty ; but on the other hand, the facts are killing us. 
I know you are inquiring what penalty you wdll inflict for 
my frankness ; but I know what punishment I will im- 
plore God to influt upon you when I set before him your 
perjury and ray sou’s unhappiness.” 

The king during these remarks was walking hurriedly 
to and fro, his hand thrust into the breast of his coat, 
bis head haughtily raised, his eyes blazing with wrath. 
** Monsieur,” he cried suddenly, “ if I acted towards you 
als the king, you would be already punished ; but I am 
only a man, and 1 have the right to love in this world 
every one who loves me, — a happiness which is so taiely 
found.” 

** You cannot pretend to such a right as a man any 
more than as a king, Sire ; or if you intended to exerdfijs 
that right in a loyal manner, you should have told M. dp 
Bragelonnc fio, and not have exiled him.’’ 

I think I am condescending to dispute with you^ 
Momdeur 1 ” inb^rrupted Louis XIYi with that nuyei^y dt 
air and manner which he alone was able to give to b|s 
took and his voice. 
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I was hoping that you would reply to me,” said the 
count. 

“ You shall know my reply, Monsieur, very soon.” 

You already know my thoughts on the subject,” was 
the Comte de la Fere’s answer. 

** You have forgotten you are speaking to the king, 
Monsieur. It is a crime.” 

“ You have forgotten you are destroying the lives of 
two men, Sire. It is a mortal sin.” 

“ Go ! — at once ! ” 

“ Not until T have said to you • Son of Louis XIII., 
you begin your reign badly, for you begin it by abduction 
and disloyalty I My race — myself, too — are now freed 
from all that affection and respect towards you to which I 
bound my son by oath in the vaults of St. Denis, in the 
presence of the relics of your noble forefathers. You are 
now become our enemy. Sire; and henceforth we have 
nothing to do save with Heaven alone, our sole master. 
Be warned ! ” 

“ Do you threaten ] ” 

Oh, no!” said Athos, sadly; “I have as little bravado 
as fear in my soul. The God of whom I spoke to you is 
now listening to me. He knows that for the safety and 
honor of your crown I would even yet shed every drop 
of blood which twenty years of civil and foreign warfare 
have left in my veins. I can well say, then, that I 
threaten the king as little as I threaten the man ; but 1 
tell yon, Sire, you lose two servants, — for you have de- 
stroyed faith in the heart of the father, and love in the 
heart of the son ; the one ceases to believe in the royal 
word, the other no longer believes in the loyalty of man 
or the purity of woman ; the one is dead to every feeling 
of respect, the other to obedience. Adien 1 ” 

Thns saying, Athos broke his sword across his knee^ 
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slowly placed the two pieces upon the floor^ and saluting 
the king, who was almost choking from rage and shame, 
quitted the cabinet. 

Louis, who sat near the table, completely overwhelmed, 
spent several minutes in recovering himself, then sud* 
denly rose and rang the bell violently. “ Tell M. d*Ar 
tagnan to come here," he said to the terrified ushers. 
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CHAPTEE LXVI. 

AFTER THE STORM. 

Our readers will doubtless have been asking themselvea 
ho^ it happened that Atlios, of whom not a word has 
been said for some time past, arrived so very opportunely 
at court. Our claim, as narmtor, being that we unfold 
events in exact logical sequence, we hold ourselves ready 
to answer that question. 

Porthos, faithful to his duty as an arranger of affairs, 
had immediately after leaving the Palais-Koyal set off to 
join Raoul at the Minimes in the Bois de Vincennes, and 
had related everything, even to the smallest details, which 
had passed between De SaintAignan and himself. He 
finished by saying that the message which the king had 
sent to his favoiite would not probably occasion more 
than a short delay, and that De Saint-Aignan, as soon 
as he could leave the king, would not lose a moment in 
accepting the invitation which Raoul had sent him. 

But Raoul, less credulous than his old friend, had con* 
duded, &om PoHhos's recital, that if De Saint-Aignan 
was going to the king, De Saint-Aignan would tell the 
king everything, and that the king would therefore for- 
bid De Saint-Aignan to obey the summons he had re- 
ceived to the hostile meeting. The consequence of his 
leflect^ons was that he had left Porthos to remain at the 
place appointed for the meeting, in the very improbable 
ea se that De Saint-Aignan would come there; and had 
urged Porthos not to remain there more than an hour or 
m bonr and a half. PorthoSi boweveri formally refused to 
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assent to that, but on the contrary installed himself in the 
Minimos as if he were going to' take root there, making 
liaoul promise that when he had been to see his father, he 
would return to his own apartments, in order that Porthos's 
servant might know where to lind him in case M. de Saint- 
Aignan should happen to come to the rendezvous. 

Bragelonne had left Vincennes, and had proceeded at 
once straight to the apartments of Athos, who had been 
in Paris during the last two days, and had been i'lready 
informed of what had taken place by a letter from D’Ar- 
tagnan. Raoul arrived at bis father’s. 

Athos, after having licld out his hand to liitn, and 
embi’acod him most affectionately, made a sign for him 
to sit down. “ I know you come to me as a man would 
go to a friend, Viscount, whenever he is suffering ; tell 
me, therefore, what it is that brings you now.” 

The young man bowed, and began liis recital ; more 
than once in the course of it his tears choked his utterance, 
and a sob checked in his throat compelled him to pause 
in his narration. However, he iiiiislied at last. Athos 
most probably already knew how matters stood, as we 
have just now said that D’Artagnan had already written 
to him ; but preserving until the conclusion that calm, un- 
miffed composure of manner which constituted the almost 
superhuman side of his character, he replied : '' Raoul, I 
do not believe there is a word of truth in the rumors ; I 
do not believe in the existence of what you fear, although 
1 do not deny that persons most entitled to the fullest 
credit have already conversed with me on the subject.^ 
In my heart and soul 1 think it impossible that the king 
could be guilty of such an outrage upon a gentleman. 1 
will answer for the king, therefore, and will soon bring 
you back the proof of what I say.’^ 

Raoul, wavering like a drunken man between wbat ha, 
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had seen with his own eyes and the imperturbable faith 
he had in a man who had never told a falsehood, bowed, 
and sijjiply answered, ‘‘ Go, then, Monsieur the Count ; 1 
will await your return ; ** and lie sat down, burying his 
face in his hands. 

Athos dressed, and then left him in order to wait upon 
the king ; what occurred in the interview with the king is 
already known to our readers. 

When he returned to his lodgings, Tvaoul, pale and 
dejected, had not quitted his attitude of despair. At the 
sound, however, of the opening doors and of his father’s 
footsteps, as he approached him, the young man raised his 
head. Athos’s face was very pale, his head uncovered, 
and liis manner full of seriousness ; he gave his cloak and 
hat to the lackey, dismissed him with a gesture, and sat 
down near Raoul. 

“Well, Monsieur,” inquired the young man, “are you 
quite convinced now?” 

“ 1 am, Raoul ; the king loves Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere.” 

“ He confesses it, then ? ” cried Raoul. 

“Yes,” replied Athos. 

“ And she ? ” 

“ I have not seen her.” 

“ No ; but the king spoke to you about her. What 
did he say ? ” 

“ He says that she loves him.” 

“ Oh, you see, — you see, Monsieur I ” said the young 
man, with a gesture of despair. 

“ Raoul,” resumed the count, “ I told the king, believe 
ihe, all that you yourself could possibly have said ; and I 
believe I did so in becoming language, though sufficiently 
firm.” 

“ And what did you say to him, Monsieur ? ” 
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“ I told him, Raoul, that everything was now at an end 
between him and ourselves ; that you would never serve 
him again. I told him that 1, too, should remaii^ aloof. 
Nothing further remains for me, then, but to be satisfied 
of one thing.” 

“ What is that. Monsieur 1 ” 

“ Whether you have determined to adopt any steps.” 

“ Any steps 1 Regarding what 1 ” 

“ With reference to your disappointed affection and — ” 

“ Finish, Monsieur ! ” 

And with reference to revenge ; for I fear that you 
think of avenging your wrongs.” 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur, with regard to my affection, I shall 
perhaps, some day or other, succeed in tearing it from my 
heart ; I trust I shall do so, aided by Heaven’s merciful 
help and your wise exhortations. So far as vengeance is 
concerned, it occurred to me only when under the in- 
fluence of an evil thought, for I could not revenge myself 
upon the one who is actually guilty; I have therefore 
already renounced every idea of revenge.” 

And so you no longer think of seeking a quarrel with 
M. de Saint-Aignaii 1 ” 

“No, Monsieur. I sent him a challenge. If he ac- 
cepts it, I will maintain it ; if he does not take it up, I 
will leave It where it is.” 

“ And La ValU^re I ” 

*^Yoa cannot, I know, have seiioudy thought I3uit T 
should drtam of revenging myself upon a woman 1 ” re- 
plied Raoul, with a smile so sad that a tear started even 
to the eyes of his father, who had so many tim^ in the 
oouiee of his life been bowed beneath his oWn sorrows and 
tftiose of others. 

Athos held out his hand to Raoul, which the &tt«f 
seised most eagerly, 
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** Aud flo, Monsieur the Count, you are quite satisfied 
that the misfortune is without a remedy 3 inquired the 
young man. 

Athoa shook his head. “ Poor boy 1 '' he munnured. 

** You think that I still hope,** said llaoiil, “ and you 
pity me. Oh, it is indeed a honible suffering for me 
to despise, as I ought to do, her whom 1 have loved so 
devotedly. If 1 hut had some reiil cause of complaint 
against her, 1 should be happy, aud should be able to 
forgive her.” 

Athoa looked at his son with a sorrowful air. The few 
words which Kaoul had just pronounced seemed to have 
issued out of Lis own heart. At this moment the servant 
announced M. d’Artagnan. This name sounded very dif- 
ferently to the ears of Athos and of Kaoul. 

The musketeer entered the room with a vague smile 
upon his lips. Kaoul paused. Athos walked towards his 
friend with an expression of face w'hich did not escape 
Brageloune. D Artagnan answered Athos’s look b}’’ a sim- 
ple movement of the eyelid; and then, advancing towards 
Eaoul, whom he took by the hand, ho said, addressing 
both father and son, Well, you are trying to console the 
boy, it seems.*’ 

And you, kind and good as usual, are come to help 
me in my difficult task.” 

As he said this, Athos pressed D* Artagnan’s hand between 
both his own. Baoul fancied he observed in this pressure 
something beyond the sense his mere words conveyeA 

'*Yes,” replied the musketeer, smoothing his mustache 
with the hand that Athos had loft free, I have 
come aUa "* 

You are most weloome, Chevalier ; not for the conso- 
lation you bring with you, but on your own account. X 
am already consoled,” said Paqul ; and attempted to 
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Bmile, but the effect was far more sad than any tears 
D’Artagiian had ever seen shed. 

*^Tliat is all well and good, then,** said D*Artagnan. 

‘‘Only,** continued Raoul, “you have arrived just as 
the count was about to give me the details of his inter* 
view with the king. You will allow the count to con- 
tinue ] *’ added the young man, as with his eyes fixed on 
the musketeer he seemed to search the depths of his 
heart. 

“His interview with the king?” said D’Artagnan, in a 
tone so natural and unassumod that there was no reason 
to doubt his astonishment. “You have seen the king 
then, Athos ? ** 

Athos smiled as he said, “ Yes, I have seen him.’* 

“ Ah, indeed ! you were ignorant, then, that the count 
had seen his Majesty ? ” inquired Raoul, half reassured. 

“ My faith, yes ! entirely.” 

“ In that case I am less uneasy,” said Raoul. 

“ Uneasy — and about what ? ** inquired Athos. 

“Forgive me. Monsieur,** said Raoul; “but knowing 
so well the regard and affection you have for me, I was 
afraid you might possibly have expressed somewhat 
plainly to his Majesty my own sufferings and your in- 
dignation, and that the king had consequently — ’* 

“And that the king had consequently — ** relocated U’Ar- 
tagnan ; “ well, go on, finish what you were going to say.” 

“ I have DOW to ask you to forgive me, M. d’Artagnan,** 
said Raoul. “ For a moment, and 1 cannot help confessing 
it, T trembled lest you had come here, not as M. d*Artagnan, 
but as captain of the Musketeers.** 

“ You are mad, my poor boy,** cried D’Artagnan, with 
a burst of laughter in which an exact observer might per* 
haps have desired a little more frankness, 
th© better/’ said 
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“ Yes, mad ; and do you know what I would advise 
yon to dol” 

“ Tell me, Monsieur ; for the advice is sure to be good, 
as it comes from you.” 

“ Very well, then. I advise you, after your long journey 
from England, after your visit to M. de Quiche, after your 
visit to Madame, after your visit to Porthos, after your 
journey to Vincennes, — I advise you, I say, to take a few 
hours’ rest ; go and lie down, sleep for a dozen hours, and 
when you wake up, go and ride one of my horses until 
you have tired him to death.” And drawing Kaoul to- 
wards him, D'Artagnan embraced him as if he were his 
own child. Athos did the likej only, it was very ap- 
parent that the father’s kiss was more tender and his 
embrace closer than those of the friend. 

The young man again looked at his companions, en- 
deavoring with the utmost strength of his intelligence to 
read what was in their minds ; but his look was powerless 
upon the smiling countenance of the musketeer or upon 
the calm and composed features of the Comte de la Fere. 

“Where are you going, Eaoul?” inquired the latter, 
seeing that Pragelonne was preparing to go out. 

“To my own apartments,” replied Baoul, in bis soft 
and sad voice. 

** We shall be sure to find you there, then, if we dioold 
have anything to say to you 9 ” 

^ Yes, Monsieur ; but do you suppose it likely yon will 
have aomething to say to me ? ” 

*^How can I telll” said Athos. 

*^Te 0 , new consolations,” said D'Artagnan, pushing him 
gently Awards the door. 

Baoul, observing the perfect compoatne which meckii 
evmy gestme of hie two IHends, quitted the count^s 
eeii3riQg away with him nothimg but the individael fcathig 
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of his own particular distress. ** Thank Heaven!” he 
said ; ** since that is the case, I meed only think of my* 
self.” And wrapping himself in his cloak, in order to 
conceal from the passers-by in the streets his gloomy 
face, he started out to return to his own rooms, as he had 
promised Porthos. 

The two fiiejids watched the young man as ho walked 
away with a feeling akin to pity ; only, each expressed it 
in a very different way. 

Poor Paoul ! ” said Athos, sighing deeply. 

'^Poor Baoul I” said D’Artagnan, shrugging his shoulders. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

HEU ! MISER 1 

Poor Raoul ! Atlios had said ; “ Poor Raoul ! ” D*Ar- 
tagnan had said : to be pitioil by both these men, Raoul 
must indeed have been most unhappy. And when ho 
found liiinsclf alone, face to face as it wore with his own 
troubles, leaving behind him the intrepid friend and the 
indulgent father; when ho recalled the avowal of the 
king’s affection, which had robbed him of Louise de la 
Valliere, whom he loved so deeply, — lie felt liis heart al- 
most breaking ; as indeed we all haVo at least once in our 
lives, at the first illusion destroyed, at the first love be- 
trayed. “ Oh,” he murmured, “ all is over then ! Nothing 
is now left me in this world, — nothing to look for, noth- 
ing to hope for ! Guiche has told me so ; my father has 
told mo so, and M. d’Artagnan likewise. Everything is a 
mere idle dream in this life. That future which 1 have 
been hopelessly pursuing for the last ten years, a dream \ 
that union of our hearts, a dream! that life formed of 
love and happiness, a dream I Poor fool, to publish my 
dreams in the face of my friends and my enemies, — that 
my friends may be saddened by my troubles and my 
enemies may laugh at my sorrows I So my unhappiness 
will soon become a notorious disgrace, a public scandal ; 
60 to-morrow 1 shall be ignomiuiously pointed at” 

Despite the composure which he had promised bis fa- 
ther and D’Artagnan to observe, Raoul could not resist 
uttering a few words of dark menace. “And yet,” he 
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continued, my name were De Waitles, and if I had 
the pliant character and strength of will of M. d*Artagnan, 

1 should laugh, with my lips at least ; I should convince 
other women that this perhdious girl, honored by my love, 
leaves me only one regret, that of having been deceived 
by her counterfeit of honesty. Some men might perhaps 
noike &TOr with the king at my expense: I should put 
myself on the track of those jesters ; 1 should chastise a 
few of them, — the men would fear me, and by the time 
1 had laid three at my feet I should be adored by the wo- 
men. Yes, yes ; that indeed would bo the proper course to 
adopt, and the Comte de la Fbre himself would not object 
to it. Has not he also been tried, in his earlier days, in 
the same manner as I have just been tried myself 1 Did 
be not replace love by intoxication ? He has often told 
me so. Why should not I replace love by pleasure ? He 
must have suffered as much as I suffer, — even more so, 
perhaps. The history of one man is the history of all 
men, — a lengthened trial, of greater or less duration, more 
or less bitter or sorrowful. The voice of human nature is 
nothing but one prolonged cry. But what are the suffer- 
ings of others compared to those from which 1 am now 
suffering? Does the open wound in another’s breast soften 
the pain of the gaping wound in our own ] Or does the 
blood which is welling from another man’s side stanch 
that which is pouring from our own ? Does the general 
anguish of our fellow-creatures lessen our own private and 
particular anguish ) No, no ; each suffers on his own ac- 
count, each struggles with bis own grief, each sheds hjs 
own tears. And besides, wbat has my life been op to the 
present moment ? A cold, barren, sterile arena, in whioh 
I have always fought for others, never for myself, -«-soiBer 
times for a king, sometimes for a woman. The king hag 
hetrayed me ; the woman disdained me* Miserable u»* 
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happ5^ wretch that I am 1 Women ! Can I not make all 
expiate the crime of one of their sex 1 What does that 
require 1 To have a heart no longer, or to forget that I 
ever had one ; to be strong, even against weakness itself; 
to lean always, even when one feels that the support is 
giving way. What is needed to attain that result I To 
be young, handsome, strong, valiant, rich. I am, ei* shall 
be, all that. But, lionor 1 What is honor, after all ? A 
theory which every man understands in his own way. 
My father tells me : * Honor is the consideration of what 
is due to others, and particularly of what one owes to one's 
self.’ But Do Quiche and Manicamp, and De Saint- 
Aigiian particularly, would say to me, ' Honor consists in 
serving the passions and pleasures of one’s king.' Honor 
such as that, indeed, is easy and productive enough. With 
honor like that I can keep my post at the court, become a 
gentlemau of the chamber, and have the command of a 
regiment. With honor such as that, I can be both duke 
and peer. 

The stain which that woman has just stamped upon 
me, the grief with which she has just broken my heart, — - 
mine, Raoul’s, her friend from childhood, — in no way affect 
M. de Bragelonne, an excellent oiheer, a courageous leader, 
who will cover himself with glory at the first encounter, 
and who will become a hundred times greater than Made- 
moiselle de la Vallicre is to-day, the mistress of the king ; 
for the king will not marry her, — and the more publidy 
he proclaims her as his mistress, the more will be enlaigw 
the bond of shame which he places as a crown upon her 
brow ; and when others shall despise her as I despise her, 
I shall have become famous. Alas ! we had walked to- 
getbw side by side, she and I, during the earliest, the 
bii^test, and .beat portion of our existence, hand in hand 
the ehasniiig path of life, covered with the flowm 
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of yojth ; and now we come to a cross road, where sho 
separates herself from me, whence wo shall follow differ- 
ent roads, which will lead us always farther apart. And 
to attain the end of this path, oh, Heaven ! I am alone, 
I am in despair, 1 am crushed. Oh, unhappy man that 
I am > ” 

Suoli were the sinister reflections in which Raoul was 
indulging when his foot mechanically paused at the door 
of his own dwelling. He had reached it without noticing 
the streets through which he had passed, without knowing 
how he had come ; he pushed open the door, continued to 
advance, and ascended the staircase. The staircase, as in 
most of the houses at that period, was very dark, and the 
landings were obscure. Raoul lived on the first floor ; 
he paused in order to ring. Olivain appeared,. and took 
Raoul\s sword and cloak from his hands. Raoul himself 
opened the door which from the antecliamber led into a 
small salon, richly furnished enough for the salon of a 
young man, and completely filled with flowers by Olivain, 
^\ho knowing his master's tastes had shown himself studi- 
ously attentive in gratifying them without caring whether 
his master perceived his attention or not. There was a 
portrait of La Valliere in the salon, which had been drawn 
by herself and given by lier to Raoul. This portrait, 
fastened above a large easy-chair covered with dark-col- 
ored damask, was the first point towards which Raoul 
bent his steps, the first object on which he fixed his eyes. 
It was, moreover, Raoul’s usual habit to do so ; every time 
he entered his room, this portrait, before anything else, 
attracted his attention. This time, as usual, be walked 
straight up to the portrait, placed his knees upon the aim-* 
chmr, and paused to look at it sadly. His arms were 
erossed upon his breast, bis head slightly thrown back| 
his eyes filled with tears, his Ups curved In a bitter smile* 
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He looked at the portrait of her 'whom he so tenderly 
loved ; and then all that he had said passed before Ins 
mind again, and all that he had ^uifered assailed his heart. 
After a long silence he murmured for the third time, 
Miserable, unhappy wretch that I am ! ” 

Ho had hardly pronounced these words, wlion ho lieard 
the sound of a sigh and a groan behind him. He lurried 
sharply round, and perceived in the angle of the salon, 
standing up, a bending veiled female figure, which the 
opening door had concealed as he entered, and wliich, 
since he had not turned around, he had not perceived. 
Ho advanced towards this figure, whoso presence in his 
room had not been announced to him ; and as ho bowed, 
and inquired at the same moment who she was, she sud- 
denly raised her head, and removed the veil from her face, 
revealing her pale and sorrow-stricken features. 

Kaoul staggered back, as if lie had seen a ghost. 
** Louise ! ” he cried, in a tone of such despair as one 
could hardly believe the human voice could express with- 
out breaking all the fibres of the heart. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

WOUNDS UPON WOUNDS. 

Mademoiselle de la Valli^ire (for it was indeed she) 
advanced a few steps towards liim. “ Yes — Louise,” blie 
murmured. 

But this interval, short as it had been, was quite suili- 
cient for Raoul to recover himself. “You, Madeiinji- 
selle 7 he said ; and then added, in an indehiiable tone, 
“You here!” 

“ Yes, Haoul,” the young girl replied ; “ I have been 
waiting for you.” 

“ I beg your pardon. When I came into the room I 
was not aware ^ ” 

“ I know — but I entreated Olivain not to toll you — ” 

Louise hesitated ; and as Raoul did not attempt to in- 
terrupt her, a moment’s silence ensued, during which the 
sound of their throbbing hearts might have been heard, 
no longer in unison with each other, but the one beating 
as viol^tly as the other. It was for Louise to speak, 
and she made an effort to do so. “1 wished to speak 
to you,” she said. ^ It was absolutely necessary that I. 
should see you myself — alone. I have not hesitated 
to adopt a step which must remain secret; for no one^ 
except yourself, could understand my motive, M* de 
^Bragelonne.” 

“ In fact, Mademoisellei*’ Bsoul stammered out, stisiast 
Ittnethleas from emotion, “ so fkr as 1 am concerned, and 
de^ite ttie good opimon you Imve of 1 conlsss^*’ 
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V/ill you do me the great kindnese to «it down and 
listen to me 1 said Louise, interrupting with hrr 
soft, sweet voice. 

Bragelonne looked at her for a moment ; t])en, mourn- 
fully shaking his head, he sat, or rather fell down, on a 
chair, “ Speak ! ” he said. 

Louise cast a glance all round her. This look was a 
timid entreaty, and implored secrecy fur moi« effectually 
than her expressed words had done a few minutes before. 

Raoul rose, and went to the door, which he opened. 
“Olivain,” he said, ** I am not within for anyone;** and 
then, turning towards Louise, he added, not that 
what you wished 1 

Nothing could Have produced a greater effect upon Lou- 
ise than these few words which seemed to signify, You 
see that I still understand you.’’ She passed a handker- 
chief across her eyes, in order to remove a rebellious tear ; 
and then, having collected herself for a moment, she said : 

Raoul, do not turn your kind, frank look away from 
me ! You are not one of those men who despise a woman 
for having given her heart to another, even thotigh that 
love might render him unhappy or might wouni hie 
pride.** 

Baeul did not reply. 

** Alas ! ’* continued La Valliire, it ie only too true. 
My cause is a bad one, and I know not in what way to 
begin. It will be better for me, I think, to relate to you 
tery simply everything that has be&llen me. As I shall 
apeak the truth, I shall always find my path clear bc<foFe 
me in the obscnrity, hesitation, and obstacles which I 
have to brave in order to solace my heart, which is fhll 
to orer&owiiig, and wishes to pour itself out at joar 
IM.” 

Itaoul contittuad to preserve tt^e same anbrokmi eileno^ 
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La Vallicre looked at him with an air that seemed to say, 
“ Encourage me ; for pity’s sake, hut a single word ! ” 
But Raoul did not open his lips ; and the young girl was 
obliged to continue. 

“Ju&t now,” she said, ” M. de Saint-Aignan came to 
me by the king's directions.” She cast doAvn her eyes as 
she said this ; while Baoul, on his side, turned his away, 
in order to avoid looking at her. “ M. do Saint-Aignaii 
came to me from the king,” she repeated, “and told mo 
that you knew all ; ” and she attempted to look Raoul in 
the face, after inflicting this further wound upon him in 
addition to the many others he had already received ; but 
it was impossible to meet Raoul’s eyes. 

“He told me you were incensed with me, — justly so, 
I admit.” 

This time Raoul looked at the young girl, and a smile 
full of disdain passed across his lips. 

“Oil,” she continued, “I entieat you, do not say tha" 
you have had any other feeling against me than that of 
anger merely ! Raoul, wait until I have told you all, — 
wait until I have said to you all that I had to say, all 
that I came to say ! ” 

Raoul, by the strength of his own iron will, forced his 
features to assume a calmer expression ; and the disdainful 
smile upon his lip passed away. 

“ In the first place,” said La Valliere, — “ in the first 
place, with my hands raised in entreaty towards you, with 
my forehead bowed to the ground before you, I entreat 
you, as the most generous, as the noblest of men, to paiv 
don, to forgive me. If I have left you in ignorance of 
what was passing in my own bosom, never, at least, would 
I have consented to deceive you. Oh, I entreat you, 
Baoul, — I implore you on my knee^ — answer me one 
word, even though you wrong me in 4oing so | Better 
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an injurious word from your lips than a suspicion in your 
heart ! ” 

“ I admire your subtlety of expression, Mademoiselle,” 
said Raoul, making an effort to remain calm. ‘*To leave 
another in ignorance that you are deceiving him is loyal ; 
but to deceive him — it seems that that would be very 
wrong, and that you would not do it.” 

“ Monsieur, for a long time I thought that I loved you 
better than anything else; and so long as I believed in 
my love for you, I told you that I loved you. At Blois 
I loved you. The king visited Blois ; 1 believed I loved 
you still. I could have sworn it on the altar ; but a day 
came when I was undeceived.” 

“ Well, on that day, Mademoiselle, knowing that I still 
continued to love yon, true loyalty of conduct ought to 
have obliged you to tell me you had ceased to love me.” 

“ But on that day, Raoul, — on that day, wlieii I read 
in the depths of my own heart, wlieu I confessed to myself 
that 3 "OU no longer filled iny mind entirely, when I saw 
another future before me than tliat of being your friend, 
your life-long companion, your wife, — on that day, Raoul, 
you were not, alas ! any more hesi<le me.” 

‘‘ But you knew where I was, Mademoiselle ; you could 
have written to me.” 

** Raoul, I did not dare to do so. Raoul, I have been 
weak and cowardly. 1 knew you so thoroughly — I knew" 
how devotedly you loved me — that I trembled at the bare 
idea of the grief 1 was going to cause you ; and that is so 
true, Eaoul, that at this very moment I am now speaking 
to you, bending thus before you, my heart crushed in my 
bosom, my voice full of sighs, my eyes full of tears, — it is 
so perfectly true, that 1 have no other defence than my 
frankness, I have no other sorrow greater than that which 
I read in your eyes/’ 
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Raoul atteuiptod to smile. 

“ No/* said the young girl, with* a profound conviction, 
“ no, 110 ; you will not do me so foul a wrong as to dis- 
giiiso your feelings before me now 1 You loved me, you 
were sure of your affection for me, you did not deceive 
yourself, you did not lie to your own heart ; while I — 
I — ** And pale as death, her arms thrown despairingly 
above her head, she fell upon her knees. 

“ Wliilo you,” said Raoul, — ‘*you told me you loved 
me, and yet you loved another.” 

** Alas, yes ! ** cried the poor girl, — “ alas, yes I I do love 
another ; and that other — oh, for Heaven’s sake, let me say 
it, Raoul, for it is my only excuse — that other I love bettor 
than my own life, better thau my own soul even. Forgive 
my fault er punish my treason, Raoul. I came here in no 
way to defend myself, but merely to say to you, ‘ You 
know what it is to love 1 * Well, I love 1 I love to that 
degree that I would give my life, my very soul, to the man 
1 love. If he should ever cease to love me, I shall die of 
grief and despair, unless God helps me, unless the Lord 
shows pity upon me. Raoul, I came here to submit my« 
self to your will, whatever it might be, — to die, if it were 
your wish 1 should die. Kill mo, then, Raoul, if in jour 
heart you believe I deserve death ! ” 

** Take care, Mademoiselle ! ” said Raoul ; ** the woman 
who invites death is one who has nothing hut her heart’s 
blood to Oder to her deceived and betrayed lover.” 

'‘You arc right,” she said. 

Raoul uttered a deep sigh as he exclaimed, " And you 
love without being able to forget I ” 

” I love without a wish to forget, without a wish ever 
to love any one else,” replied La Vallifero. 

''Very well,” said RaouL “ You have said to me, in 
{act, all you had to say, ell I could possibly wish to knowt 
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And now, Mademoifielle, it is 1 who ask your forgiveness ; 
for it is I who have almost been an obstacle in your life. 
I, too, have been wrong ; for in deceiving myself I helped 
to deceive you.” 

“ Oh,” said La Vallibre, “ I do not ask you so much as 
that, Raoul ! ” 

“ I only am to blame, Afademoiselle,’* continued Raoul. 

Better informed than yourself of the difficulties of this 
life, 1 should have enlightened you. 1 ought not to have 
relied upon uncertainty ; I ouglit to have extracted an 
answer from your heait, while I hardly even sought an 
acknowledgment from your lips. Once more, Mademoi- 
selle, it is I who ask your forgivoiess.” 

“ Impossible, impossible 1 she cried ; “ you are mock- 
ing me.” 

“How, impossible?” 

•'Yes, it is impossible to be good and excellent and 
perfect to such a degree as that.” 

“Take care!” said llaonl, with a bitter smile; “for 
presently you may say perhaps that I did not love 
yon.” 

“ Oh, you love me like an affectiozuite brother ; let me 
hope that, Raoul.” 

“ As a brother ! Undeceive yourself, Louise ! I loved 
you as a lover, as a husband, with the deepest, the truest, 
the fondest affection.” 

** Raonl, Raoul ! ” 

“ As a brother ! Oh, Louise ! I loved you so much 
that I would have given all my blood for you, drop by 
drop ; all my flesh, shred by shred ; all my eternity, hour 
by hour.” 

Raoul! Raoul! for pity’s sake ! ” 

1 loved you so much, Louise, that my heart is dead, 
my faith is extinguished, my eyes have lost their light* 1 
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loved you so much that I see nothing more either on earth 
or in heaven.*’ 

** Raoul, dear Raoul ! spare me, I implore you ! ” cried 
La Valliere. “ Oh, if I had known — ” 

“It is too late, Luuiso. You love, you are happy ; I 
read your happiness through your tears, — behind the tears 
which the loyalty of your nature makes you shed ; I feel 
the sighs which your love breathes forth. Louise, Louise, 
you have made mo the most alijectly wretched man living ; 
leave me, I entreat you ! Adieu ! adieu ! ” 

“ Forgive me, 1 entreat you ! ” 

“Have I not done more? Have T not tolJ you that 
I love you still?” JSlie buried bor face in lier hands. 
“And to tell you that, — do you understand me, Louise? 
— to tell you that at such a moment as this, to tell you 
that as I have told you, is to pronounce my own sentence 
of death. Adieu ! *’ 

La Valliere wished to hold out her hands to him. 

“ We ought not to see each other again in this world/' 
lie said ; and as she was on tlie point of calling out in bit- 
ter agony at this remark, lie placed his hand on her mouth 
to stido the exclamation. She pressed her lips upon it and 
fell fainting. 

“ Olivain,” said Raoul, “ take this young lady and bear 
her to the carriage which is waiting for her at the door.” 

As Olivain lifted her up, Raoul made a movement to- 
wards La Valliere, as if to give her a first and last kiss : 
but stopping abruptly, ho said, “ No, she is not mine ; I 
am not the King of France, to steal !” And he returned 
to his room ; while the lackey carried La Vallibre, still 
fiunting, to the carriage. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

WHAT BAOUL HAD GUESSED. 

After liaoul's departure, aud the two excUmations which 
had followed him, Athos and DArtagn.in found them- 
selves alone, face to face. Athos immediately resumed 
the earnest manner which had possessed him when 
D’Artagnan arrived. 

“ Well,” Athos said, “ what have you come to announce 
to me, my friend 1 ” 

I ? ” inquired D’Artagnan. 

Yes ; I do not see you in this way without some 
reason for it,” said Athos, smiling. 

“ The deuce ! ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ 1 will place you at your ease. The king is furious, id 
he not i ” 

“ Well, I must say he is not altogether pleased,” 

“ And you have come — ” 

“ By his direction ; yes.” 

“ To arrest me, then 1 ” 

“ My dear friend, you have hit the very mark,” 

“ Oh, I expected it I Come I ” 

” Oh I oh ! The devil ! ” said D’Artagnan ; “ what a 
hurry you are in ! ” 

” I am afraid of delaying you,” said Athos, smiling, 

” I have plenty of time. Are you not curious, besides* 
to know how things went on between the king and me f ” 
“ If you will be good enough to tell me, I will listen 
‘with the greatest pleasure,” said Athos, pointing out to 
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D’Artagnan a large chair, in which the latter stretched 
himself in an easy attitude. 

“ Well, I will do so willingly enough/’ continued 
D’Artagna% ^’for the conversation is rather interesting. 
In the first place, the king sent for me.” 

“ As soon as I had left 1 ” 

“ You were just going down the last steps of the stair- 
case, os the musketeers told me. I arrived. My dear 
Athos, the king was not red in the face merely, he was 
positively purple. I was not aware, of course, of what 
hod passed ; only 1 saw a sword broken in two lying on 
the fioor. ’ Captain d^Artagnan,’ cried the king, as soon as 
he saw me. ’ Sire,’ 1 replied. * 1 abandon M. de la 
F^re ; he is an insolent man.’ * An insolent man I ’ I 
eiclaimod, in such a tone that the king stopped suddenly 
short. ’ Captain d’Artagiian/ resumed the king, with his 
teeth clinched, * you will listen to me and obey me.’ 
‘ That is my duty, Sire.’ ‘ I have wished to spare that 
gentleman, of whom 1 retain some kind recollections, the 
affront of having him arrested in my presence.’ * Ah ! 
ah 1 ’ I said quietly. ' But you will take a carriage.’ 
At this 1 made a slight movement. * K you object to 
arrest him yourself,’ continued the king, ’send me my 
captain of the Guards.’ ‘ Sire,’ 1 replied, * there is no ne- 
cessity for the cfiq>tain of the Guards, since 1 am on duty.' 
* I should not like to annoy you,’ said the king, kindly, 
‘for you have always served me well, M« d’Artignau/ 
‘ You do not annoy me, Sire,’ 1 replied^; ‘ 1 am on duty, 
that is all.’ ‘ But,’ said the king, in astonishment, ‘ I be- 
lieve the count is your friend )’ ‘ If he were my father^ 

Sue, it would not make me less on duty tiban I am*’ The 
king looked at me; he saw how unmoved my face wasi 
and seemed satisfied. ‘ You will arrest M. le Gomts de 
thenr be inquixed. ‘Most certainly, SihB» if you 
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give me the order to do so.' * Very well ; T order you to 
do so.' I bowed and replied, * Where is the count, Sire]' 
* You will look for him.' * And I am to arrest him wher- 
ever he may be 1' ‘ Yes ; but at his own house if possible. 
If he has started for his own estate, leave Paris at once, and 
arrest him on his way thither.' I bowed ; but as I did 
not move, he said, ‘ Well ] ' ‘lam waiting, Sire.' ‘ What 
are you waiting for 1 ' ‘ For the signed order.’ The king 

seemed annoyed ; for in point of fact it was the exercise 
of a fresh act of authority, — a repetition of the arbitrary 
act, if indeed it is to be considered as such. He took 
his pen slowly, and in no very good temper ; then he 
wrote, ‘ Order for M. le Chevalier d'Artagnan, captain of 
my Musketeers, to arrest M. le Comte dc la Fere, wherever 
he is to be found.' He then turned towards me ; but I 
was looking on without moving a muscle of my face. In 
all probability he thought he perceived something like 
bravado in my tranquil manner, for he signed hurriedly ; 
and then handing me the order, he said, ‘ Go ! ' I obeyed ; 
and here I am.” 

Athos pressed his friend's hand. “Well, let us set off,” 
he said. 

“Oh ! surely,” said D'Artagnan, “ you must have some 
trifling matters to arrange before you leave your apartments 
in this manner ] ” 

“11 NotatalL” 

“ Why not ] ” • 

“ Why, you know, D’Artagnan, I have always been a 
very simple traveller on this earth, ready to go to the end 
of the world by the order of my sovereign, ready to quit it 
at the summons of my Maker. What does a man who is 
thus prepared require in such a case ] — * a portmanteau 
or a shroud. I am ready at this moment, as 1 have ab 
ways been, dear frfend, and can accompny you at once/' 
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“ But Bragelonue — ” 

** I have brought him up in the same principles I laid 
down for my own guidance ; and you observed that aa 
soon as he perceived you he guessed, that very moment, 
the motive of your visit. We have thrown him off his 
guai’d for a moment ; but do not be uneasy, — ho is suffi* 
ciently prepared for my disgrace not to be too much 
alarmed at it. So, let us go.” 

** Very well, lot us go,” said D’Artagnan, quietly, 

‘‘As I broke my sword in the king's presence, and 
threw the pieces at his feet, I presume that will dispense 
with the necessity of delivering it over to you.” 

“ You are quite right ; and besides that, what the devil 
do you suppose I could do with your sword 1 ” 

“ Am I to walk behind or before you ] ” inquired 
Athos, laughing. 

“ You will walk arm-in-arm with me,” replied D'Ar- 
tagnan, as he took the count’s arm to descend the staircase , 
and in this manner they amved at the landing. Grimaud, 
whom they had met in the anteroom, looked at them, as 
they went out together in this manner, with some little 
uneasiness, his experience of affairs was quite sufficient 
to give him good reason to suspect that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

“ Ah ! is that you, Grimaud ] ” said Athos, kindly, 
“We are going — ” 

“To take a turn in my carriage,” ^interrupted D’Ar- 
taguan, with a friendly nod of the head. 

Grimaud thanked D'Artagnan by a grimace, which was 
evidently intended for a smile, and accompanied the two 
friends to the door. Athos entered first into the canisge ] 
D'Artagnan followed him, without saying a word td the 
coachman. The departure had taken place so quietly that 
it excited no dietmbauce o? attention cyw in the neigh* 
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t)orhoo(l. When the carriage had reached the quays, 
“ You are taking me to the Bastille, I perceive,” said 
Athos. 

‘*11” said D'Artagnan. “I take you wherever you 
may choose to go; nowhere else, I can assure you.” 

“ What do you mean 1 ” said the count, surprised. 

“ Pardieu I ” said D^Artagnan, “ you (piite understand 
that I undertook the mission with no other object in 
view than that of carrying it out exactly as you liked. 
You did not think that I w^ould have y(m thrown into 
prison like that, brutally, without reflection. If I had 
anticipated that, I should have let the captain of the 
Guards undertake it.” 

“ And so — ” said Athos. 

“ And so, I repeat, we will go wherever you may 
choose.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Athos, embracing D^Artagnan, 
” how like you that is I ” 

“ Well, it seems simple enough to me. The coachman 
will take you to the barrier of the Cours-la-Beine ; you 
will find a horse there which 1 have ordered to be kept 
ready for you ; with that horse yon will be able to do 
three posts without stopping ; and I, on my side, will 
take care not to return to the king, to tell him that you 
have gone away, until it will be impossible to overtake 
you. In the moan time you will have reached Havre, 
and from Havre ^ou will go to England, where you will 
find the charming residence which my friend M. Monk 
gave me, — to say nothing of the hospitality which King 
diaries will not fail to show you. Well, what do you 
think of this project 1 ” 

‘*Tak6 me to the Bastille,” said Athos, smiling. 

You are an obstinate-headed fellow, dear Athos,” re- 
ttirned D^Artognau ; “ refiect for a few moments.” 
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‘*Upon wliatr’ 

“ That you are xio longer twenty years of age. Believe 
me, — I apeak according to my own knowledge and ex- 
perience, — a prison is certain death for men of our time 
of life. No, no ; I will never allow you to languish in 
prison. Why, the very thought of it turns my head.'' 

“Dear D’Artagnan,” Athos replied, “happily God made 
me as strong in body as in mind ; and rely upon it, I shall 
retain my strength up to the very last moment.” 

** But this is not force ; it is folly.*' 

“ Ko, D'Artagnan, it is the highest order of reasoning. 
Do not suppose tliat I should in the slightest degree in 
the world discuss the question with you, whether you 
would not be ruined in endeavoring to save me. I should 
have done precisely as you have arranged, if flight had 
seemed proper to me ; 1 should therefore have accepted 
from you what without any doubt you would have ac- 
cepted from me. No ! I know you too well even to 
breathe a word upon the subject.” 

“Ah, if you would only let me do it,” said D'Ar- 
tagnan, “ how I would send the king running after you ! ” 
“ He is the king, dear friend.” 

“ Oh, that is all the same to me ; and king though he 
be, I would plainly tell him, ‘ Sire 1 imprison, exile, kill 
eveiy one in France and Europe; order me to arrest, and 
even poniard whom you like, — even were it Monsieur, 
your own brother; but do not touch one of the four 
musketeers, or, if so, mw^diaux / ^ ” 

“ My dear friend,” replied Athos, quietly, “ I should like 
to persuade you of one thing ; namely, that I wish to be 
arrested, — that I desire above all things that my arrest 
should take place.*' D'Artagnan made a movement of his 
shoulders. “ What does that mean 1 It is so. If you 
were to let me esoapei it would be only to return of my 
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own accord, and constitute myself a prisoner. I wish to 
prove to this young man, who is dazzled by the power 
and splendor of his crown, that he can be regarded as 
the first among men only by proving himself to be the 
most generous and the wisest among them. He may 
punish, imprison, or torture me, — it matters not. He 
abuses his opportunities, and I wish Inm to learn the 
bitterness of remorse, while Heaven teaches him what a 
chastisement is.” 

Well, well," replied D’Artagnan, I know only too 
well that when you have once said *No,’ you moan 
' No.’ I do not insist any longer. You wish to go to 
the Bastille r' 

‘‘ I do wish to go there.” 

“ Let us go, then ! To the Bastille ’ " cried D’Ar- 
tagnan to the coachman ; and throwing himself back in 
the carriage, he gnawed the ends of his mustache with 
a fury which to Athos, who knew him well, signified a 
resolution either already taken or in course of formation. 
A profound silence ensued in the carriage, which contin- 
ued to roll on, but neither faster nor slower than before. 

Athos took the musketeer by the hand. “ You are not 
angry with me, D'Artagnan?" he said. 

“11 Oh, no! certainly not, of course not! What 
you do from heroism, I should have done from sheer 
obstinacy." 

But you are quite of opinion, are you not, that Heaven 
will avenge me, D’Artagnan 1” 

“ And I know some persons on earth who will lend a 
helping hand,” said the captain. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

THREE GUESTS ASTONISHED TO FIND THEMSELVES AT 
SUPPER lOGETlIER. 

The carriage arrived at the outside gate of the Bastille. 
A soldier on guard stopped it ; but D’Artagnan had only 
to utter a single word to procure admittance, and the car- 
riage passed on. While tliey woie proceeding along the 
covered way whiclj led to the courtyartl of the governor’^ 
residonce, D’Artagiian, whose lynx eye saw everything, 
even through the walls, suddenly cried out, “What is 
that out yonder ? ” 

“ Well,” said Athos, quietly, “ what is it 1 ” 

“ Look yonder, Athos ! ” 

“ In the courtyard 1 ” 

“ Yos, yes ; make haste ! '* 

‘‘Well, a carriage; very likely conveying a prisoner 
like myself.” 

“ That would be too droll.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ Make haste and look again, and look at the man who 
is just getting out of that carriage.” 

At that very moment a second sentinel stopped D’Ar- 
tagnan ; and while the formalities were gone through, 
Athos could see at a hundred paces from him the xwa 
whom his friend had pointed out to him. He was, in 
fact, getting out of the carriage at the door of the gov- 
emoris house. “ Well,” inquired P^Artagnan, “do you 
see himi” 
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“ Yes ; he is a man in a gray suit.” 

“ What do you say of him 1 ” 

** I cannot very well tell. He ib, as I Lave just now 
told you, a man in a gray suit, who is getting out of a 
carriage; that is all.” 

“ Atbos, I will wager anything it is he.” 

« Hel— who?” 

“ Aramis.” 

” Aramis arrested 1 Impossible ! ” 

do not say he is arrested, since wo see him alone 
in his carriage.” 

” Well, then, what is lie doing liere 1 ” 

” Oh, he knows Baisemeaux, the governor I ” replied 
the musketeer, slyly. ” My faith I we have arrived just 
in time.” 

« What for?” 

“ In order to see what we can see.” 

“ I regret this meeting exceedingly. When Aramis 
flees me, he will be very much annoyed, — in the first 
place at seeing me, and in the next at being seen.” 

Very well reasoned,” 

“ Unfortunately, there is no remedy for it. Whenever 
any one meets another in the Bastille, even if he wished 
to draw back to avoid him, it would be impossible.” 

'' Athos, 1 have an idea : the question is, to spare 
Aramis the annoyance you were speaking of, is it not?” 

“ What is to be done ? ” 

I will tell you ; or, in order better to explain myself, 
Ut me relate the affair in my own manner. I will not 
recommend you to tell a falsehood, for that would be im- 
pofirible for you to do.” 

** Well, what is it?” 

Well, I wiU lie for both of us ; it is so easy to do thaf^ 
with the nature and habits of a Gascon.” 
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Athos smiled. The carriage stopped where the one we 
have just now pointed out had stopped ; namely, at the 
door of the governor's house. 

“ It is understood, then 1 ” said D’Artagnan, in a low 
voice to his friend. 

Athos consented by a gesture. 

They ascended the staircase. There will be no occa- 
sion for surprise at the facility with which they liad 
entered into the Bastille, if it be remembered that before 
passing the first gate — in fact, the most difficult of all — 
D’Artagnan had announced that he hnd brought a pris- 
oner of State. At the third gate, on the contrary, — that 
is to say, when he liad once fairly entered the prison, — 
he merely said to the sentinel, To M. Baisemeaux ; ” and 
they both passed on. In a few minutes they were in the 
governor’s dining-room ; and the first face which attracted 
D’Artagnan’s observation was that of Aramis, who was 
seated side by side with Baisemeaux, and awaited the 
announcement of a good meal, w'hose odor impregnated 
the whole apartment. If D’Artagnau pretended surprise, 
Aramis did not pretend at all ; he started when he saw his 
two friends, and his emotion was very apparent. Athos 
and D’Artagnan, however, made their salutations j and 
Baisemeaux, amazed, completely stupefied by the presence 
of those three guests, began to perform a few evolutions 
around them. 

“ Ah, there ! ” said Aiamis, by what chance — ” 

We were just going to ask you,” retorted D’Artagnan. 

“Are we going to give ourselves up as prisoners?” 
cried Aramis, with an affectation of hilarity. 

“ Ah 1 ah 1 ” said D’Artagnan ; “ it is true the walls 
smell deucedly like a prison. M. de Baisemeaux, you 
know you invited me to sup with you the other day.” 

“II” cried Baisemeaux. 
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" Ah ! one would say you had fallen from the clouds. 
You have no recollection of it!” 

Baisemeaux turned pale and then rod ; looked at Ara- 
rais, who looked at liim ; and finally stannuered, CVr- 
tainly — I am delij^hted — but — upon my honor — I 
have not the slightest — Ah ! I have such a wretched 
memory.” 

“ Well, I am wrong, I sec,” said D’Artagnun, as if he 
were offended. 

“ Wrong, how ? ” 

“ Wrong to remember, it seems.” 

Baisemeaux hurried towards him. “ Do not stand on 
ceremony, my dear captain,” he said. I have the i>oorest 
head in the kingdom. Take me from my pigeons and 
their pigeon-house, and I am no better than the rawest 
recruit.” 

“ At all events, you remember it now,” said D'Artagiian, 
boldly. 

** Yes, yes,” replied the governor, hesitating ; “ I think 
I remember.” 

” It was when you came to the palace to see me ; you 
told me some story or other about your accounts with M. 
de Louvi^re and M. de Tremblay.” 

" Oh, yea ! perfectly,” 

“ And about M. d’Herblay’s kindness to you.” 

" Ah I ” exclaimed Aramis, looking the unhappy gov- 
ernor full in the face ; “ and yet you just now said you 
had no memory, M. de Baisemeaux.” 

Baisemeaux interrupted the musketeer in the midst of 
his revelations. “Yes^yes, you’re quite right; it seems 
to me that 1 am still there. I beg a thousand pardons. 
Bnt now, once for all, my dear M. d’Artagnan, be sure 
that at this present time, as at any other, whether invited 
or not, you are maater here, — you and M. d’Herhhy, 
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your friend,” lie said, turning towards Aramis ; “ and this 
gentleman too,” ho added, bow'ing to Athos. 

“ Well, I thought it would be sure to turn out so,*’ 
replied D’Artagnan. ' “Tliis is the occasion of my 
coming : Having nothing to do this evening at the 
Palais-Royal, I wished to judge for myself what youi 
ordinary style of living was like ; and as I was coming 
along I met Monsieur the Count.” Athos bowed. “ The 
count, who had just left his Majesty, handed me an 
order which required immediate attention. Wo were 
close by here; I wished to call in, even if it were for 
no other object than that of shaking hands with you 
and of presenting the count to you, of whom you spoke 
so highly in the king’s presence that very evening 
when — ” 

Certainly, certainly — M. le Comte de la Fere, is it 
notr* 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Monsieur the Count is welcome.” 

And he will sup with you two, I suppose ; while I, 
unfortunate dog that I am, must run off on a matter of 
duty. Oh, what happy beings you are, compared ' to 
myself ! ” D’Artagnan added, sighing as loud as Porthos 
might have done. 

** And BO you are going away ? ” said Aramis and Baise- 
meaux together, with the same expression of delighted 
surprise, the tone of which was immediately noticed by . 
D’Artagnan. , 

** 1 leave you. in my place,” he said, a noble and * 
excellent guest;” and he touched Athos gently on the 
shoulder, who, astonished also, could not help exhibiting 
his surprise a little, — which was noticed by Aramis only, 
for M. de Baisemeaux was not quite equal to the three 
friends in point of intelligence. 
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<*What! are you goiug to leave resumed the 

governor. 

“ I shall 1)0 away only about an hour or an hour and a 
half. I will return in time for (lessert ” 

“ Oh, we will wait for you 1 ** said Baisemeaux. 

No, no ; that would be really disobliging me.'^ 

“ You will bo sure to return, though 1 ” said Athos, witl. 
an expression of doubt. 

“ Most certainly,” ho said, pressing his friend's hand 
confidentially ; and be added in a low voice, “ Wait 
for me, Athos; be cheerful and lively as possible, and 
above all, don't allude to business afiaira, for Hoavon's 
sake ! ” and a renewed pressure of the hand impressed 
upon the count tho necessity of being discreet and 
impenetrable. 

Baisemeaux led D’Artagnaii to the gate. Aram is, with 
many friendly protestations of delight, sat down by Athos, 
determined to make him speak ; but Athos possessed all 
the virtues in their highest excellence. If necessity had 
required it, he would have been the finest orator in the 
world ; but when there was need of silence ho would die 
rather than utter a syllable. 

Ten minutes after D'Artagnan's departure, the three 
gentlemen sat down to table, which was covered with the 
most substantial display of gastronomic luxury. Large 
joints, exquisite dishes, preserves, the greatest variety of 
wines, appeared successively upon the table, which was 
served at the king’s expense, and of which expense M. 
Colbert would have no difficulty in saving two thirds, 
without any one in the Bastille being the worse for it. 

Baisemeaux was the only one who ate and drank reso- 
lately. Aramis allowed nothing to pass by him, but 
merely touched everything he took ; Athos, after the soup 
and three kars d^ceuvret, ate nothing more* The style of 
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conversation was such as it necessarily would be between 
throe men so opposite in tonipcr and ideas. 

iiramis was incessantly asking himself by what extraor- 
dinary chance Atlios was at Baisemeaux's when D*Ar- 
tagnan was no longer there, and why D’Artagnan did not 
remain when Athos was there. Athos sounded all the 
depths of the mind of Aramis, who lived in the midst of 
subterfuge, evasion, and intrigue ; he studied his man well 
and thoroughly, and felt convinced that he was engaged 
upon some important project. And then he too began to 
think of his own personal affair, and to lose himself in 
conjectures as to D’Artagnan’s reason for having left the 
Bastille so abruptly, and for leaving behind him a prisoner 
so badly introduced and so badly looked after by the 
prison authorities. 

But we shall not pause to examine into the thoughts 
and feelings of these personages ^ we will leave them to 
themselves, surrounded by the remains of poultry, game, 
and fish, mutilated by the generous knife of Baisemear y 
Wo are going to follow D’Artagnan instead, who, getting 
into the carriage which had brought him, cried out to the 
coachman, “ To the king ! and bum the pavement ! " 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

WHAT TOOK PLACE AT THE LOUVRE DURING THE SUPPER 
AT THE BASTILLE. 

M. de ’Saint-Aionan had executed the commission with 
which the king had intrusted liim for La Valliere, as we 
have already seen in one of the preceding chajjters ; but 
whatever his eloquence might have been, he did not suc- 
ceed in persuading the young girl that she had in the 
king a protector powerful enough for her under any com- 
bination of circumstances, and that she had no need of 
any one else in the world when the king was on her side. 
In point of fact, at the very first Word which the favorite 
mentioned of the discovery of the famous secret, Louise, 
in a passion of tears, abandoned herself in utter despair to 
a sorrow which would have been far from flattering for 
the king, if he had been a witness of it from a corner of 
the room. De Saint-Aignan, in his character of ambas- 
sador, felt greatly offended at it, as his master himself 
would have been, and returned to announce to the king 
what he had seen and heard. It is there that we now 
find him, in a state of great agitation, in the presence of 
the king, still more agitated than he. 

“ But,” said the king to the courtier, when the latter 
had finished his report, “ what did she decide to do 1 
Shall I, at least, see her presently before supper 1 Will she 
come to me, or shall I be obliged to go to her room 1 ” 

“ I believe, Sire, that if your Majesty wishes to see 
her, you will not only have to take the first step in ad* 
vance^ but will have to go the whole way." 
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“ Nothing for me I Does that Bragelonno still possess 
her hearth” muttered the king beTiween his teeth. 

“ Oh, Sire, that is not possible ; for it is you alone 
whom Mademoiselle de la Valli^re loves, and that, too, 
with all her heart. But you know that De Bragelonne 
belongs to that proud race who play the part of Eoman 
heroes.” 

The king smiled feebly ; he knew how true the illus* 
tration was, for Athos had just left him. 

“ As for Mademoiselle de la Valliere,” De Saint- Aignan 
continued, she was brought up under the care of the 
Dowager Madame ; that is to say, in austere retirement. 
This engaged young couple coldly exchanged their little 
vows in the presence of the moon and the stars ; and now, 
when they find they have to break those vows, it plays 
the very deuce with them.” 

De Saint- Aignan thought he should have made the 
king laugh ; but on the contrary, from a mere smile Louis 
passed to the greatest seriousness of manner. He already 
began to experience that remorse which the count had 
promised D’Artagnan he would inflict upon him. He 
reflected that, in fact, these young persons had loved and 
sworn fldelity to each other; that one of the two had 
kept his word, and that the other was too conscientious 
not to feel her perjury most bitterly ; and with remorse, 
jealousy sharply pricked the king’s heart. He did not 
say another word ; and instead of going to pay a visit to 
his mother or the queen or Madame, in order to amuse 
himself a little and make the ladies laugh, as he himself 
used to say, he threw himself into the huge arm-chair in 
which his august father, Louis Xlll., had passed so many 
weary days and years in company with Baradas and Cinq- 
Mare. 

De Safnt-Aignaj] perceived that the king was not to 
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be amused at that moment ; he tried a last resource, and 
pronounced Louise’s name, which mode the king look 
up immediately. “ What does your Majesty intend to 
do this evening ? Shall Mademoiselle do la Valli^re be 
informed of your intention to see herl” 

‘'It seems she is already aware of that/' replied the 
king. “ No, no, Saint-Aignan,” lie ronti lined, after a 
moment’s pause ; " we will both of us pass our time in 
dreaming. When Mademoiselle de la Valliere shall have 
sufficiently regretted what she now regrets, she will deign, 
perhaps, to give us some news of herself.” 

“ Ah, Sire, is it possible you can so misunderstand that 
devoted heart!” 

The king rose, fluslied with vexation ; he was a prey to 
jealousy in its turn. De Saint- Aignan was just beginning 
to feel that his position was becoming awkward, when the 
curtain before tha«door was raised. The king turned has- 
tily round. His first idea was that a letter from Louise 
had arrived ; but instead of a letter of love, he saw only 
his captain of Musketeers standing upright and silent in 
the doorway. M. d’Artagnan ! ” he said. “ Ah ! well, 
Monsieur ? ” 

D’Artagnan looked at De Saint- Aignan ; Louis’s eyes 
took the same direction as those of his captain. These 
looks would have been clear to any one, and they were 
especially so to De Saint-Aignan. The courtier bowed 
and quitted the room, leaving the king and D’Artagnan 
alone. 

" Is it done ? ” inquired the king. 

“ Yes, Sire,” replied the captain of the Musketeers, in a 
grave voice, “ it is done ! ” 

The king was unable to say another word. Pride, how^ 
ever, obliged him not to pause there. Whenever a sov- 
ai^ign has adopted a decisive course, even though it be 
rot, 48 
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unjust, he is compelled to prove to all witnesses, and par. 
ticularly to himself, fliat he was quite right in so adopting 
it. A good means for effecting that — an almost infallible 
means, indeed — is to try to prove his victim to be in 
the wrong- Louis, brought up by Mazarin and Anne of 
Austria, knew better than any one else his vocation as a 
monarch ; ho therefore endeavored to prove it on the pres- 
ent occasion. After a few moments* pause, which he had 
employed in making silently to himself the same reflections 
which we have just expressed aloud, he said in an indif- 
ferent tone, “ What did the count say 1 
“ Nothing at all, Sire." ^ 

“ Surely he did not allow himself to be arrested with- 
out saying something 1 *' 

“ He said he exp|^ted to be arrested. Sire.” 

The king raised his head haughtily. ” I presume,’* he 
said, “ that M. le Comte do la Fere h^ not continued to 
play his obstinate and rebellious part ? ” 

” In the first place, Sire, what do you term rebellious?" 
quietly asked the musketeer. Is that man a rebel, in 
the eyes of the king, who not only allows himself to be 
shut up in the Bastille, but who oven opposes those who 
do not wish to take him there 1 ** 

“ Who do not wish to take him there ! ” exclaimed the 
king. “ What do you say. Captain ? Are you mad 1 ” 

“ I believe not, Sire.” 

” You speak of persons who did not wish to arrest 
M. de la Fere?” 

“ Yea, Sire.” 

” And who are they ? ” 

Those whom your Majesty intrusted with that duty, 
apparently.” 

” But it is you whom I intrusted with it,” exclaim^ 
the king. 
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« Yes, Sire; it is 1/ 

“ And you say that, despite my ordhrs, you had the in- 
tention of not arresting the man who had insulted me ! ” 

“ Yes, Sire, that was really my intention. I even pro- 
posed to the count to mount a horse that I had had pre- 
pared for him at the Barnere de la Coiiferoiico.” 

**And what was your object in getting this horse 
ready ? ” 

“ Why, Sire, in order that M. le Comte tie la Fore might 
be able to reach Havre, and from that place make his 
escape to England.” 

'‘You betrayed me then. Monsieur 1” cried the king, 
kindling with a wild pride. 

"Exactly so,” 

There was nothing to say in answer ^o statements made 
in such a tone ; the king was astounded at such an obsti- 
nate and open resistance on the part of D'Artagnan. " At 
least you had a reason, M. d’Artagnan, for acting as you 
didi” said the king, proudly. 

“ I have always a reason, Sire.” 

" Your reason cannot be your friendship for the count, 
at all events, — the only one that can be of any avail, the 
only one that could possibly excuse you, — for I placed 
you entirely at your ease in that respect.” 

"Me, Sire 

" Did 1 not give you the choice to arrest or not to arrest 
M. lo Comte de la Fere 1 ” 

"Yes, Sire; but — ” 

" But what 1 ” exclaimed the king, impatiently. 

" But you warned me, Sire, that if 1 did not arrest him, 
your captain of the Guards should do so.” 

" Was I not considerate enough towards you when I 
did not compel you to obey mel” 

'' To me, Siie^ yon vere^ but not to my firiend ; toy 
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friend would be arrested all the same, whether by myself 
or by the captain of the Guards/' 

And this is your devotion, Monsieur, — a devotion 
which argues and reasons I You are no soldier, Monsieur I ” 
I wait for your Majesty to tell me what I am/ 

“ Well, then, — you are a Frondeur.” 

‘‘ And since there is no longer any Fronde, Sire, in that 
case — ” 

“ But if what you say is true — 

“ What I say is always true, Sire.” 

“ What have you come to say to me, Monsieur 1 ** 

“ I have come to say to your Majesty : Sii*e, M. de la 
Fere is in the Bastille.” 

*^That is not your fault, it would seem.” 

That is true, Sire. But, at all events, he is there ; and 
since he is tliere, it is important that your Majesty should 
know it.” 

** Ah, M. d’Artagnan, so you set your king at defiance > ” 
«Sire — ” 

d’Artagnan, I warn you that you are abusing 
my patience.” 

“On the contrary, Sire.” 

** What do you mean by * on the contrary ’ 1 ” 

‘‘ I have come to get myself arrested too.” 

“ To get yourself arrested, — you ! " 

** Of course. My friend will be lonely down there ; 
and I have come to propose to your Majesty to permit me 
to bear him company. If your Majesty will but give the 
word, I will arrest myself ; I shall not need the captain 
‘of the Guards for that, I assure you.” 

The king dai'ted towanls the table and seized a pen to 
write the order for D’Artagnan 's imprisonment. “Pay 
attention, Monsieur, that this is forever I ” cried the kixig^ 
in a tone of stem menace. 
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“I can quite believe that/^ returned the musketeer; 
for when you have once done such an act as that, you 
will never be able to look me in the face again.” 

The king dashed down his pen violently. “ Leave the 
room, Monsieur I ” he said. 

“ Oh, not so. Sire, if it please your Majesty ! ” 

“ How, not so 1 ” 

“Sire, I came to speak temperately to your Majesty. 
Your Majesty got into a passion with mo : that is a mis- 
fortune ; but 1 shall not the less on that account say what 
I had to say to you.” 

“ Your resignation, Monsieur, — your resignation ! ” 
cried the king. 

** Sire, you know whether I cure about ray resignation 
or not, since at Blois, on the day when you refused King 
Charles the million which my friend the Comte de la F^re 
gave him, I tendered my resignation to your Majesty.’^ 

“ Very well, then, do it at once ! ” 

“ No, Sire ; for there is no question of my resignation 
at the present moment. Your Majesty took up your pen 
just now to send me to the Bastille, — why should you 
change your intention ? " 

“ D*Artagnan ! Gascon that you are ! who is the king, 
allow mo to ask, — you or myself] ” 

“ You, Sire, unfortunately.” 

** What do you mean by ' unfortunately ’ 1 ” 

“ Yes, Sire ; for if it were I — " 

“ If it were you, you would approve of M. d’Artagnan’s 
rebellious conduct, 1 suppose ? ” 

Certainly.” 

“ Really 1 ” said the king, shrugging his shoulders. 
**And I should tell my captain of the Musketeers,” con- 
tinued D’Aitagnan, — 1 should tell him, looking at him 
all the while with human eyes and not with eyes like coais 
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of fire, ' M. d*Artagnan, 1 have forgotten that I am king ; 
I have descended from my throne to insult a gentleman.’” 

“ Monsieur 1 cried the king, “ do you think you can 
excuse your friend by exceeding him in insolence 1 ” 

“ Oh, Sire 1 I shall go much further than he did,” said 
D’Artagnan ; ‘‘and it will be your own fault. I shall tell 
you what he, a man full of delicacy, did not tell you ; I 
shall say : * Sire, you sacrificed his son, and he defended 
his son ; you sacrificed him ; ho addressed you in the 
name of honor, of religion, of virtue, — you repulsed, pur- 
sued, imprisoned him.’ I shall be harder than he was, 
for I shall say to you : ‘ Sire, choose ! Do you wish to 
have friends or lackeys, soldiers or slaves, great men or 
puppets 1 Do you wish men to serve you or to crouch 
before you? Do you wish men to love you or to fear 
you? If you prefer baseness, intrigue, cowardice, — ohl 
say it, Sire ! We will leave you, — we who are the only 
surviving illustrations, nay, I will say more, the only 
models of the valor of former times ; we who have done 
our duty, and have exceeded, perhaps, in courage and in 
merit the men already great for posterity. Choose, Sire, 
and without delay ! Whatever remains to you of the 
grand nobility, guard it with a jealous eye ; of courtiers 
you will always have enough. Delay not — and send me 
to the Bastille with my friend ; for if you have not known 
how to listen to the Comte de la f'ere, that is to say, to 
the most sweet and noble voice of honor ; if you do not 
know how to listen to D’Artagnan, that is to say, to 
fhe most candid and rpugh voice of sincerity, — you are a 
bad king, and to-morrow will be a poor king. Now, bad 
kings are hated; poor kings are driven away.’ That is 
what I had to say to you. Sire ; you are wrong to have 
driven me to it.” 

The king threw himself hack in his chair, cold aad 
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livid. Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, he could not 
have been more astonished ; he appeared as if his respira* 
tion had ceased, and as if lie were at the point of death. 
That rough voice of sincerity, os D'Artagnan had called 
it, had pierced through his heart like a sword-blade. 

D’Artagnan had said all that he had to say. Com- 
prehending the king's anger, he drew his sword, and 
approaching Louis XIV. respectfully, placed it on the 
table. But the king, with a furious gesture, thrust aside 
the sword, which fell on the ground and rolled to D'Ar- 
tagnan’s feet. Notwithstanding liis mastery over himself, 
D’Artagnan too, in hib turn, became pale and trembled 
with indignation. “ A king,” he said, “ may disgrace a 
soldier, — he may exile him, and may even condemn him 
to death ; but were ho a hundred times a king, he has 
no right to insult him by casting dishonor on his sword ! 
Sire, a king of France has never repulsed with contempt 
the sword of a man such as I am ! Stained with disgrace 
as this sword now is, it has henceforth no other sheath 
than either your heart or my own. I choose my own, 
Sire ; give thanks for it to God, and my patience.” Then 
snatching up his sword, he cried, “ My blood be upon 
your head ! ” and with a rapid gesture he placed the hilt 
upon the floor and directed the point of the blade towards 
his breast. The king, however, with a movement still more 
rapid than that of D’Aitagnan, threw his right arm round 
the musketeer’s neck, and with his left hand seized hold 
of the blade by the middle, and returned it silently to the 
scabbard. D’Artagnan, upright, pale, and still trembling, 
suffered the king to do all, without aiding him, to the 
very end. Then Louis, overcome, returned to the table, 
took a pen, wrote a few lines, signed them, and offered 
the paper to D’Artagnan. 

Wliat is this paper, Sire i ” inquired the captain. 
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“ An order for M. d'Artagnan to set the Comte de la 
Fere at liberty immediately.” 

D’Artagiiaii seized the king’s hand and kissed it ; he 
then folded the order, placed it in his belt, and quitted 
the room. Neither the king nor the captain spoke a 
word. 

“ Oh, human heart, director of kings ! ” murmured 
Louis, when alone ; “ when shall I learn to read in your 
recesses, as in the leaves of a book 1 No, I am not a bad 
king, nor am I a poor king ; but I am still a child.” 



